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A GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE 
ALL THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
THE BEGINNING OF THE REPUBLIC, 


‘IN 


ONE LARGE AND FINELY ENGRAVED STEEL PLATE. 


96 Discouraged, 











Asa work of art, this important National Picture, in which accurate portraits are given of all the 
éminent men who, during the first hundred years of the Republic, have held the office of Chief Magis- 
trate, will bear comparison with the best productions of the graver in this Country or E urope. 

rk. J. R. Rice, the artist who was commissioned to execute the plate, has been for a long time 
engaged upon it, almost exclusively, and now presents a finished picture, worthy of its great subject, and 
one that will strongly appeal to the pride and patriotism of every American Citizen. 

As a memorial of our great Centennial, nothing could be more appropriate or acceptable to the 

le, grouping, as it does, in a single elegant picture, our First Century of Presidents. 
ld by Agents, to whom the most liberal terms are offered. 
Applications for territory should be made at once, 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
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Send stamp for full Circular. J.W. Schermerhorn & Co., 14 Bond St., New York. 


~~ STRANGERS’ POCRER-GUIDE 10 TRE CENTENMIAL SXBISITION AND PHILADELPHIA 


This carefully prepared Centennial Guide contains all the essential features of the more expensive 
guide-books, and gives the reader particular information not only in regard to the Exhibition tees but 
about the city and its many features of interest.; 

as Price only 10 cents, Sent by mail 
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LADIES’ COSTUME.—For Description see next Page. 









































E. BUTTERICK & CO.’S PATTERNS, 


DESCRIPTION OF LADIES COSTUME. 
For Illustration see preceding Page.) 


The costume illustrated is made of plain and may be fashionably arranged on the right side instead 
striped cashmere and has trimmings of the plait [he jacket closes at the back and is half-fitting 
goods and plain velvet. The skirt is six-gored, and | It has plain sleeves and was cui by pattern No. 4596, 
was cut by pattern No. 4413, price 35 ceuts, and is | price 30 cents. A waist to be worn when the jacket 
trimmed with a wide plaiting of the plain goods set|is removed, is in Josephine style and was cut by 
on under a band of velvet blind-stitched to position. }pattern No. 3577, price 10 cents. This pattern, like 

The over-skirt has a square front and a full bur- | that of the jacket, is in 13 sizes for ladies of from 28 
nous back, and made of striped cashmere and | to 46 inches bust measure. In making the suit for 
trimmed with velvet. The pattern used in cutti: 1 lady of medium size, about 13} yards of striped 
it is No. 4619, price 25 cents, and-like that of the | goods, together with 4} yards of plain, will be needed, | 
skirt is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, |in additio® to 24 yards of velvet. The hat is of 
waist measur fancy pocket, formed of plain | felt and is faced with velvet. Fancy braid edges 
cashmere and | vet, is placed at the left side | the brim, and silk loops and short plumes trim the 
of the over-skirt, but for convenience this accessory ' outside, Tips are used for face-trimming 








Front View. 


LADIES’ PRINCESS POLONAISE, DRAPED LOW AT THE 


No. 4635.—This polonaise is made of serge, and | though siik or velvet may be used if preterred. The 
stylishly trimmed with worsted tassel fringe. The | pattern is in 13 sizes lor ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
label directs the use of a pocket at the right side | bust measure, and costs 35 cents. To make the 
only, though the engravings represent two. Full| garment for a, lady of medium size, 7$ vards of 
frills of the material finish the neck and wrists, | goods, 27 inches wide, will be required 
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wADIES’ MANTLE 
No. 4632.—The pat- 
tern to the charming 
wrap illustrated by these 
engravings is in 10 


sizes for ladies from 


7 
weno 


to 46 inches, bust meas- 
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ure, To make the 





gurment for a lady of 


™ 
Presi 


medium size, 3& yards o! 
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goods, 27 inches wide, 
will be required. The 
material represented is 
drap d'éé, and the trim 
mings consist of ‘in 
buttons, fringe, braid 
and a silk fraise and bow 
A lining of Farmer sat 
pre- 


ferred. Price of patten 


in may be added if 


Front View. 


30 ee 


LADIES’ SCARF-WRAP OVER-SKIRT 


No. 4612.—The over-skirt illustrated is made of! tern is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, 
35 cents. To make the 


vigogne and prettily trimmed with fluffy worsted | waist measure, and costs 
fringe. It may be used with a Princess dress or | over-skirt for a lady of medium size, 7§ yards of 
sewed to the bottom of a cuirass basque. The pat-| goods, 27 inches wide will be required 
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Kk. BUTTERICK & CO.’8 PATTERNS. 


CHILD'S LOUIS XVI. COS- 
TUME 

No. 4615.—This little costume 
is made of de bége, and the pattern 
is in 7 sizes for children from 2 to 
8 years of age. To make the 
costume for a child of four years, 
4$ yards of goods, 27 inches wide, 
will be required, Price of pattern, 


25 cents. 


4615 


Back Vie "4 


GIRLS’ FRENCH DRESS. WITH SACK 
FRON' 


EP b\w 8° tpi. 


No. 4618.—The pattern to this little dress 
is suitable for any soft material used for girls’ 
dresses, and is in 8 sizes for girls from 2 to 9 
years of age. To make the dress for agirl of 
7 years, 5 yards of goods, 27 inches wide, are 
needed, Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


4618 


Back View 


4618 


Front View 


LADIES’ PLAITED 
BASQUE WAIST 
No, 4638.—The pat- 

tern to the waist repre- 

sented, is in 13 sizes for 

lidies from 28 to 46 

inches, bust measure. 


VLE MOK wmaygypm 


To make the garment for 
a lady of medium size, 44 
yards of goods, 27 inches 
wide, will be required. 


y 


Price of pattern, 30 


4638 nor 1638 
Front View. Rack Vier | 


ee NOTICE.--We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & ©O8S [PATTERNS 
will send any kind or size of them to any address post-paid, on receipt of price and 


order, T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St., Phila, 
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A queen, by right of beauty, not by strife, 


To win these many a man would risk his life. 


Be merciful, fair queen, and thea your meed 


Who wins your heart will be a king indeed. 


an inheritance without wisdom, 
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THE BELLE, 


BY E. CHARDON, 


N | OW goes she forth for conquest fully armed, 
yk And panoplied with beauty and with 
grace, 
And rich attire of silk and costly lace, 
Which wrap her form and half conceal her face ; 
While jewels flashing light, 


And eyes of midnight splendor, still more | 


bright, 
Her victims leave half vanquished and quite 
charmed. 


TOMBS OF THE EMPERORS. 


Ns far from Pekin is acircular valley, open. 
ing out from a great plain, surrounded }y 
limestone peaks and granite domes, form. 
ing a barren amphitheatre. In this valley are tly 
“Tombs of the Emperors.’’ Here lie buried 

Ming emperors, one of the most brilliant dynasties 
of Chinese history. The granduer of its dimen. 
sions, and the awful desolation of the valley, make 
it a fit resting-place for the imperial dead of th 
last native dynasty. At the foot of the surround. 
ing heights thirteen gigantic tombs, encircled 





a | ‘ hint 


PORTICO TO THE TOMBS OF THE EMPERORS, 


Her subjects all who meet her where she goes, 
Around her way a tide of homage flows. 
Upon her courtiers she the gifts bestows 

Of smiles and glances dear, 

And words soft spoken in the listener's ear: 


Will be the love of those o’er whom you reign, 
Take not delight in giving keenest pain, 

Nor seek to conquer to reject again. 

Be true as truth can be; 

Be noble, womanly and kind; and he 





Wispom is better without an inheritance, than | 


with green trees, are arranged in a semi-circle. 
Five majestic portals, about eight hundred yar«s 
apart, form the entrance to the tombs. From t 
portico giving entrance to the valley to the ton 
of the first emperor, is more than a league, ani 
the long avenue is marked first by winged columns 
of white marble, and next by two rows of animals 
carved in gigantic proportions. Of these th: 
are, on either side, two lions standing, two livns 
sitting, one camel standing, one kneeling, one ele 
phant standing, one sitting, one dragon standing, 
one sitting, two horses standing, six warriors, 
courtiers, ete. The lions are fifteen feet high, an: 
the others equally colossal, while each of thé 
figures is carved from a single block of granite. 
At the- end of the avenue are the tombs, wit! 
groups of trees about them. Each:tomb is really 


|a temple, in which white and pink marble, por 
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phyry and carved teak-wood are combined, not, | teak timber eleven feet in circumference. Though 
indeed, with harmony or taste, but, what is rare| these timbers have been in position over nine 
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in China, with lines of great purity and severity. | hundred years, they still appear to be sound; nor 
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One of the halls of these tombs is about a hundred | has the austere splendor of the structure suffered 
leet long by about eighty wide. The ceiling is| in any degree. The sombre obscurity well befits 
from forty to sixty feet high, and is supported by | thesesepulchral dwellings, and the dull sound of 
rows of pillars, each formed of a single piece of| the deadened gongs, struck by the guardians, 
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makes the vaults reverberate in a singular and 
impressive way. 

Behind the memorial temple rises an artificial 
mound about fifty feet high, access to the top of 
which is given by a rising arched passage built of 
white marble. On the top of the mound is an 
imposing marble structure consisting of a double 
arch, beneath which is the imperial tablet, a large 
slab, upon which is carved a dragon standing on 
the back of a gigantic tortoise. The remains of 
the emperor are buried somewhere within this 
mound, though the exact spot is not known: this 
precaution, it is said, was taken to prevent the 
remains from being desecrated in a search for the 
treasures which were buried with him, while the 
persons who performed this last office were killed 
upon the spot, in order further to preserve the 
secret, 





JOHNNY APPLESEED. 
BY ROSELLA RICE, 


SAID to father yesterday: “I wonder why 
| when I was a very little girl that I called 

fennel, or May-weed, ‘Johnny-weed?’ I 
never did only when I was very small, and none 
of us do so now.” 

‘‘ Have you forgotten?” he asked. ‘ Don’t you 
remember that it was called ‘ Johnny-weed’ be- 
cause poor old Johnny Appleseed introduced it 
into the then-called Western country ?”’ 

Really, I had forgotten it; but it all came back 
to me, and I remembered it well. Johnny-weed! 
And what a pest it is to the farn.er! Well, that 
was all the evil the poor man left behind him, 
while the good he did will never die. 

Then we began to talk about Johnny, and father 
became enthusiastic, and I did wish a reporter 
was sitting in an adjoining room with the door 
open, because Johnny Appleseed’s name is fa- 
miliar to many old people who would be glad to 
hear all about him. 

He was born in Boston in the year 1775, and his 
name was John Chapman—not Jonathan, as it is 
generally called. He was an earnest disciple of 
the faith taught by Emanuel Swedenborg, and 
claimed that he had conversations with spirits and 
angels. In the bosom of his shirt he always car- 
ried a Testament and one or two old volumes of 
Swedenborg’s works. These he read daily. He 
was a man rather above middle stature, wore his 
hair and beard long, and dressed oddly. He 
generally wore old clothes that he had taken in 
exchange for the one commodity in which he 
dealt—apple-trees. He was known in Ohio among 
the pioneers as early as 1811. An old uncle of 
ours, a pioneer in Jefferson county, Ohio, said the 
first time he ever saw Johnny he was going down 
the river, 1806, with two canoes lashed together, 
and well laden with apple-seeds, which he had 
obtained at the cider-presses of Western Penn- 
sylvania. Sometimes he carried a bag or two of 
seeds on an old horse; but more frequently he 
bore them on his back, going from place to place 
on the wild frontier, clearing a little patch, sur- 
rounding it with a rude enclosure, and planting 
seeds therein. He had little nurseries all through 





Ohio and Indiana, Ifa man wanted trees and was 
not able to pay for them, Johnny took his note 
and if the man ever became able, and was Willing 
to pay the debt, he took the money thankfully. 
but if not, it was well, Sometimes he took a coat 
one of which we remember having seen. It was 
a sky-blue, light, very fine and firm and sof, 
made in the prevailing Quaker style, with bright 
silvery-looking buttons on jt, two rows, as large 
at least as silver dollars, Some way the button. 
holes were out of sight, hidden by a fold, perhaps, 
The coat was a choice wedding garment of q 
wealthy young Quaker, and in time prosperity 
and its attendant blessings made the young man 
grow rotund in stature, and the coat did not fit, 
Then he had loops put on it; and finally he traded 
it to Johnny for trees ; ahd Johnny’s home was at 
my grandfather's, and by that means the coat 
came into our family, and hung by the year ona 
a peg up-stairs, 

We little Rices used to wear it at our private 
theatricals. It was good to wear during every 
performance we had, A pair of deer-skin panta- 
loons, a bell-crowned hat, the “ Johnny coat,” an 
Indian coat trimmed with something strange and 
always smelling of wigwam smoke, and our 
mother’s camlet cloak, completed our stock of 
costume, We have made the tails of the Johnny 
coat flutter like flags in Gilpin’s ride and the witch 
on the broom, Our regret now is that we had not 
seen the great Centennial year in the dim distance, 
and saved the rare old coat for the occasion. 

I can remember how Johnny looked in his 
queer clothing-com bination suit, the girls of now- 
days would call it. He was such a good, kind, 
generous man, that he thought it was wrong to 
expend money on clothes to be worn just for the 
fine appearance ; he thought if he was comfortably 
clad, and in attire that suited the weather, it was 
sufficient. His head covering Was generally a 
pasteboard hat of his own making, with one broad 
side to it that he wore next the sunshine to pro- 
tect his face. He wore it with the wide side of the 
rim toward the sun, It was a very unsightly 
object, to be sure, and yet never one of us children 
ventured to laugh at it. We held Johnny in ten- 
der regard. His paritalcons were old, ond scant, 
and short, with some sort of a substitute for “ gal- 
lows’’ or suspenders, He never wore a coat ex- 
cept in the winter-time; and bis feet were knobby 
and horny, and frequently bare. Sometimes he 
wore oid shoes; but if he had none, and the rough 
roads hurt his feet, he substituted sandals instead 
—rude soles with thong fastenings. The bosom 
of his shirt was always pulled out loosely, so as to 
make a kind of pocket or pouch, in which he car- 
ried his books. We have seen Johnny frequently 
wearing an old coffee-sack for a coat, with holes 
cut in it for his arms, 

All the orchards in the white settlements came 
from the nurseries of Johnny’s planting. Even 
now, after all these years, and though this region 
of country is densely populated, I can count from 
my. window no less than five orchards, or remains 
of orchards, that were once trees taken from his 
nurseries, 

Long ago, if he was going a great distance, and 
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carrying @ sack of seeds on his back, he had to 
prov ide himself with a leather sack, for the dense 
underbrush, brambles and thorny thickets would 
have made it unsafe for a coffee-sack. 

I remember very distinctly of falling over one 
of Johnny’s well-filled sacks one early morning, 
immediately after rising. It was not light in the 
room at the head of the stairs, and it was not there 
when I went to bed the night before, It seems 
that he arrived in the night, and for safe-keeping 
the sack was put up-stairs whife he lay beside the 
kitchen fire, I never saw him sleep in a bed; he 
preferred to lie on the floor, with his poor old 
h ny feet near the fire. I have often wondered 
how he carried that sack of seeds, I should think 
there was at least a bushel and a half in it, and it 
yas so full that instead of being tied and leaving 
something for a hand-hold, it was sewed uy 


snugly, and one end was as smooth and tight as 

other, It must have been as hard to carry as 
i box of the same size. I have heard my father 
say, however, that Johnny always carried a fore- 
stick, or any big stick for the fire-place, on his 
» it may be that it was the way he carried 


s 


at ungainly burden, 

In 1806 he planted sixteen bushels of seeds on 
an old farm on the Walhonding River, and he 
planted nurseries in Licking county, Ohio, and 
Richland county, and had other nurseries farther 
west. One of his nurseries is near us, and I often 
go to the secluded spot on the quiet banks of the 

shut in by sycamore trees, with the sod 
never broken since the poor old man did it; and 
when I look up and see the wide, outreaching 
ranches over the place, like outspread arms in 
ving benediction, I say in a reverent whisper: 


h, the angels did commune with the good old 
man whose loving heart prompted him to go 
about doing good !’’ 

A silent awe steals over me when I stand there, 
and T involuntarily step softly and speak low. 1 
seem to see the old man breaking the rich, black 
soil, and laying aside the green sod, where only 
the violets have grown for many, many years, and 
is he drops the tiny seeds into the virgin soil, his 


od will to the poor pioneer goes with every 
seed, and God's blessing is with the homeless, 
wifeless, childless, but beloved and venerated 
wanderer, He was singularly pure and good. I 
know that now, after all these years, when I re- 
call how the mothers in the neighborhood loved 
him. When he came to us after a long absence, 
the wives and mothers would shake hands, and 
inquire about his health and his affairs, and talk 
so kindly and affectionately to him, and tell him 
about the births and deaths, and the baby cutting 
teeth, or beginning to toddle and talk at nine 
months; and though he was singular, and his 
ways not our ways, and his manner of speech not 
ours, and his thoughts spiritualized and exalted 
above ours, yet he manifested such a warm and 
cordial sympathy that he united himself to us in 
tender, loving, beautiful ties. 

I remember once my sick mother was bathing 
her feet in warm water, and we cried out: “O 
mamma! mamma! hurry! a man’s coming!’ 


She started to get up, but seeing through the | 
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window who it was, she sat still, saying, ‘‘ Why 
it’s dear old Johnny !"’ in a voice that showed how 
glad she was to have him come—as satisfied as if 
he had been a good woman. 

He prescribed for her headache, and his very 
voice was full of pity and comfort, 

Though my mother was very kind, she liked 
fun—liked to tease big, overgrown boys and make 
them say funny things, and writhe and twist rather 
than confess or make a fairanswer. I often recall 
one time that she so far transgressed as to tease 
Johnny. He was holding the baby on his lap, 
chirruping to the little fellow, when my mother 
asked him if he would not be a happier man if he 
were settled in a home of his own and had a family 
to love him, He opened his eyes very wide—they 
were remarkably keen, penetrating, gray eyes, 
almost black—and replied in a manner, the words 
of which I cannot repeat, but the meaning was 
that all women were not what they profess to be, 
that some of them were deceivers, and a man 


might not marry the amial 


le woman that he 
thought he was getting, after all. 

Now we had always heard that Johnny had 
loved once upon a time, and that his lady love had 
proven false to him. Then he said one time he 
saw a poor, friendless little girl who had no one to 
eare for her, and he found a home for her, and 
sent her to school, and meant to bring her up to 
suit himself, and when she was old enough he 
intended to marry her. He clothed her and 
watched over her; but when she was fifteen years 
old, he called to see her once unexpectedly, and 
found her sitting beside a young man, with her 
hand in his, listening to his silly twaddle. 

I peeped over at Johnny while he was telling 
this, and, young as I was, I saw his eyes grow 
dark as violets, and the pupils enlarge, and his 
voice rise up in denunciation, while his nostrils 
dilated and his thin lips worked with emotion. 
llow angry he grew! He thought the girl was 
basely ungrateful. After that time she was no 
protege of his. 

He was very fond of little girls, and I think he 
liked women better than men, He seemed femi- 
nine in many of his attributes, and in his likes 
und dislikes he was decidedly womanly. I often 
felt badly—indeed they must have been the pangs 
of jealousy—when I would hear little playmates 
say: ‘** He asked mother to give me to him to bring 
up like a lady ;” or, ** Johnny said if he could get 
I 
a way.” 

Now he never asked my mother for the listening, 


admiring, curious little lady in the bib apron, who 
stood back out of sight watching the wild play of 
his impressive features, and wondering how the 
poor old man came to use such big words, and re- 
joicing in his rare eloquence, 

And yet he must have noticed the homely child, 
for often he would read to her out of his old books, 
prefacing the entertainment with: ‘ Don’t you 
want some fresh news right from Heaven?’’ That 
was what he always called it. 

On the subject of apples he was very charmingly 
enthusiastic. One would be astonished at his 
beautiful description of excellent fruit. I saw 


ie for his wife he'd bring me up the right kind of 
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him once at the table, when I was very small, 
telling about some apples that were new to us. 
His description was poetical, the language re- 


markably well-chosen; it could have been no} 


finer had the whole of Webster’s Unabridged, 


with all its royal yocabulary, been fresh upon his | 


ready tongue. I stood back of my mother’s chair, 
amazed, delighted, bewildered, and vaguely real- 
izing the wonderful powers of true oratory, I felt 
more than I understood, 

He was scrupulously honest. J recall the last 
time we ever saw his sister, a very ordinary wo- 
man, the wife of an easy old gentleman, and the 
mother of a family of handsome girls. They had 
started to move West in the winter season, but 


could move no farther after they reached our | 
house. To help them along and to get rid of them, | 


my father made a queer little one-horse vehicle on 
runners, hitched their poor caricature of a beast 
to it, helped them pack and stow therein their 


bedding and few movables, gave them a stock of 


provisions and five dollars, and sent the whole kit 
on their way rejoicing. 
And that was the last we ever saw of our poor 


neighbors—the pretty little girls with their sunny | 


hair and their laughing brown eyes, the easy- 
going old man, and the only sister of Johnny’s, 
the spry litthke woman who always called me 
** honey.” 

The next time Johnny came to our house he 
very promptly laid a five-dollar bill on my father’s 
knee, and shook his head very deci: ‘edly when it 
was handed back; neither could he be prevailed 
upon to take it again. 

He was never known to hurt any animal or to 
give any living thing pain—not even a snake, 
One time, when overtaken by night while travel- 
ling, he crawled into a hollow log and slept till 
morning. In the other end of the log was a bear 
and her cubs. Johnny said he knew the bear 
would not hurt him and that there was room 
enough for all. 


The Indians all liked him and treated him very | 


kindly. They regarded him, from his habits, as a 
man above his fellows. He could endure pain 
like an Indian warrior; could thrust pins into his 
flesh without a tremor. Indeed, so insensible 
was he to acute pain that his treatment of a wound 
or sore was to sear it with a hot iron, and then 
treat it as a burn. 


Heascribed great medicinal virtues to the fennel, | 


which he found, probably, in Pennsylvania. The 
overwhelming desire to do good and benefit and 
bless others, induced him to gather a quantity of 
the seed, which he carried in his pockets, and 
occasionally scattered along his path in his jour- 
neys, especially at the wayside near dwellings. 
Poor old man! he inflicted upon the farming 
population a positive evil, when he sought to do 
good, for the rank fennel, with its pretty but pun- 


gent blossom, lines our roadsides, and borders | 


our lanes, and steals into our door-yards, and is a 
pest only second to the daisy. 

The last time we saw Johnny was one summer 
day when we were quilting up-stairs, A door 
opened out upon the ground, and he stood his 
little bundle on the sill and lay down upon the 


floor, resting his head on the parcel. Then ho 
| drew out of his bosom one of his old dingy books 
and read aloud to us, 

That is one of the pictures which will always 
‘“‘hang on memory’s wall.”’ We can see the ol 
man lying with his head on the sill, his gray hai; 
falling away from his placid face, his simple attirs 
| his finely-cut features and the little book in his 
| toil-worn hands, while the wreathing morning. 
| glory vines, stirred by the summer wind, framed 
| the picture. His Voice had the same old charm, 
jand the same fascination held the maiden spell- 

bound that had awed the little child in the years 
jagone. His voice would rise and fall musically 
| and with a fervid and astrange eloquence that was 
very singular, Something about it reminded me 
of the music of winds, and waves, and the mur- 
mur among the leafy boughs; a something inde- 
| finable and very peculiar, 
| He felt that God had appointed him this mission 
| of love—this hard, rough toil in the wilderness— 
|} that this life and this work was His Gospel to 

preach daily, that to plant apple-trees which would 
| produce orchards for the benefit of generations 
| yet to come, was his appointed work. Whata 
| beautiful faith was Johnny's! 
| In 1838, he resolved to go further on; civiliza- 
tion was making the wilderness to blossom like 
the rose, villages were springing up, stage-coaches 
laden with travellers were common, schools were 
| everywhere, mail facilities were very good, frame 
land brick houses were taking the places of the 
humble cabins; and so poor Johnny went around 
among all his friends and bade them farewell. 
The little girls he had dandled upon his knees, 
and presented with beads and gay ribbons, were 
now mothers and the heads of families. This 
must have been asad task for the old man, who 
was then well stricken in years, and one would 
| have thought that he would have preferred to die 
among his friends, 

He came back two or three times to see us all, 
in the intervening nine years that he lived; the 
last time was in the year that he died, 1847. 

In the summer of that year, one day, after 
travelling twenty miles, he entered the house of 
an acquaintance in Allen County, Indiana, and 
| was, as usual, cordially received. He declined to 
| eat aything except some bread and milk, which 

he ate sitting on the door-step, occasionally look- 
| ing out toward the setting sun. 
Before bed-time, he read from his little books 
| ** fresh news right from Heaven,” and at the usual 
hour for retiring, he lay down upon the floor, as 
was his invariable custom. In the morning the 
beautiful light supernal was upon his countenance, 
| the death angel had touched him in the silence 
| and the darkness, and though the dear old man 
| essayed to speak, he was so nearly dead that his 
tongue refused its office. 
| The physician came and pronounced him dying, 
but remarked that he never saw a man so per- 





lo : . : : 
| fectly calm and placid, and he inquired particu- 


larly concerning Johnny’s religion, 
| PoorJohnny! I often fear that ‘no man knoweth 


| ” 


of his sepulchre.’’ I was travelling in a coacha 
few years ago in the county in which he died, and 
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to all my eager inquiries the reply invariably was: | 
“Wwe il, he’s buried some place about here, but | 
I'm not certain just where it is.”’. My heart ached 
with sorrow and anxiety; I was grieved to think 
the dear old man, to whom we are all indebted, | 





slept ip a nameless grave. 

The lumbering coach halted at one time, the 
jorses were reined up at the shady roadside, and 
the driver hailed down respectfully to ** the leddy”’ 
that there in that wayside nook was once one of 
Johnny’s nurseries. It was a spot we shall never 
forget. Tall trees environed it, a brook warbled 
below it, the winding highway beside it was pic- 
turesque and lay through an immense reach of 
wildwood, and the toot of the stage-horn daily 
broke the silence, All the rows of trees had been 
removed from the woodland nursery, and it was 
now only the delightful haunt of bird and bee and 
squirrel, while the climbing vines ran riot, and 
the long grass looked as though it draped the | 
sacred graves of beloved ones, 

How I did wish that memorable man of pioneer 
times, that homeless wanderer whose heart was 
warm with a love so comprehensive, could have 
his grave there in the beautiful silence in which 
he wrought his self-denying work so many, many 
years of his life! Poor Johnny! 

His bruised and bleeding feet now walk the 

l-paved streets of the New Jerusalem, while 
we so brokenly and crudely narrate the sketch of 
his life. A life full of labor, and pain, and unsel- 
fishness, humble unto self-abnegation, his me- 
ry glowing in our hearts, while his deeds live 


w every spring-time in the fragrance of the 
apple-blossoms he loved so well. 
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SEGOVIA AND ITS AQUEDUCT. | 
BY C. | 

HE history of Segovia dates back to one} 
hundred years before Christ. It was the 
seat of government during the Moorish | 
ascendency, and afterwards some of the monarchs 
of Castile resided there. This city of Spain is in 
Old Castile, and is the capital of the province. It 
is built on a rock, twelve hundred feet high, the 
circumference of which at the top is about sixteen 
hundred feet. Alonzo VI, encircled it with walls 
he also built round towers, and an Alcazar, the 
great keep of which is studded with angular tur- 
rets. It has five large gates and many small ones. 


The houses which were once inhabited by noble- 


men have a curious, quaint and old-fashioned ap- 
pearance, Its most important edifice is the Roman 
aqueduct, which is the most remarkable remnant 
of Roman architecture in Spain. The water is 
brought about ten miles,. It has one hundred and 
seventy arches, bold and lofty, most of them 
double, and some more than two hundred feet 
high, which conduct the excellent springs of 
Ildefonso in one collected mass to the most ele- 
vated part of the city. 

The aqueduct is built of granite, without cement 
or mortar of any kind, but is solid, durable and 
Simple. 

When the Moors sacked Segovia, they destroyed 
about forty of its arches, and it was four hundred | 
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! 
years afterwards that Queen Isabella caused it to 


be repaired. 

In Segovia is one of the finest cathedrals in 
Spain, there are many churches, an episcopal 
palace and numerous public institutions. But the 
modern Segovia is only a shadow of what it was 
formerly; from thirty thousand the population is 


| now reduced to five thousand, and they idle and 


heedless, too indolent even to cast a look at the 
great works above them. 

The structure of the Roman aqueducts has, at 
all times, been a source of study to the architect. 
From them may be learned to combine the highest 
degree of elegance and extreme durability, with 
grandeur and fitness of design. 

The expenses of maintaining the aqueduct in 
repair were covered by a small tax levied by the 
State. During the period of a line of good em- 
perors, when the State enjoyed the blessings of 
peace and order, the benefit of aqueducts was ex- 
tended to nearly all the larger towns of: the pro- 
vinces. The ruins of hundreds of these structures 
still exist, and often constitute the sole memento 
of a departed greatness that has left not even a 
name behind. Some still fulfil the purpose for 
which they were originally designed, and may, 
perhaps, be destined to supply nations, as yet, 
unborn, Nothing can surpass the aspect pre- 
sented by these venerable remains, which, draped 
with pendant ivy and crowned with rampant 
shrubs, on all sides approach the Eternal City, 
traversing hill and dale in long, unbroken array. 

The aqueducts belong to the most praiseworthy 
undertakings by which the Roman spirit was 
characterized, or that the human mind ever con- 
ceived and executed. 

In our own times, in spite of our boasted im- 
provement in civilization, the capitals of powerful 
and extensive kingdoms suffer from the want of 
clear, healthy water. The Romans acknow ledged 
ita duty to the State to provide good water, and 
discharged this duty with a majesty which sur- 
passes our boldest projects. If here and there a 
modern architect has endeavored to soar to the 
height of the ancients, these feeble imitations are 
scarcely ever dictated by a regard for the public 
welfare, but have been erected to gratify the 
caprice or ostentation of some monarch, and are 
monuments of extravagance and a mockery of the 
national distress, 

Dunellen, New Jersey. 


Wrat ploughing, d 
to land, thinking, reflecting and examining are to 


ivging and harrowing are 


the mind. Each has its proper culture; and, as 
the land that is suffered to lie waste and wila for 
a long time will be overspread with brushwood, 
brambles, thorns and weeds, which have neither 
use nor beauty, so there will not fail to sprout up 
in a neglected, uncultivated mind a number of 
prejudices and absurd opinions, which owe their 
origin partly to the soil itself, the passions and 
imperfections of the mind of man, and partly to 
those seeds which chance to be scattered in it by 
every kind of doctrine which the cunning of dema- 
gogues, the singularity of pedants and the super- 
stition of fools raise, 
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BY E, B. D, 


By her lover's side stood she; Questioned her, her eyes replied; 
On her robes the sunlight rested, Soon, with careful, patient labor, 

Glinting throngh the spreading tree; Both their names stood side by side, 
While her lover, deep in shadow, 

Of the rustling leaves, could trace Turning then, he asked, “ Forever?” 
Light enough his life to brighten As the maiden's hand he took: 

In the maiden’s thoughtful face, And she answering, said, “ Forever!” 
With grave sweetness in her look, 
Silent stood they that bright evening; On the tree he wrote, “ Forever!” 

Searcely knew they why they came; Hand in hand they turned away, 
While the youth, on rugged tree trunk, Leaving there the lasting record 

Carved the letters of bis name, Of their silent vows that day, 


\ NKLE deep in blades and blossoms, With a lover's ardent glance, he 
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| . 

| turies subject to the califs of Cordova. In 1235, 
however, it became the capital of a new kingdom, 
} 

| 


THE ALHAMBRA. 


ry JOHN B, J FFEY, 
eee m, SURF ES and speedily attained a wide celebrity, not ouly 


as an opulent and enterprising commercia 


l eme- 
] MT 


N a southern province of Spain, distant, as the 

crow flies, perhaps forty miles from the 

- Mediterranean, on a plain said to be the most| tion, where the arts, and architecture especially, 
peautiful in the world, more than two thousand | were cultivated with surpassing ardor and 

feet above the ocean, and set in among mountains | cess. And this, too, despite the fact that 


porium, but also as the seat of a brilliant civiliza- 
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capped with perpetual snow, lies the once famous | Moorish rulers, under whom it reached its highest 
city of Granada, the capital of a kingdom of the | prosperity, were, in the beginning, almost, of their 
same name, which, under the sway of a long line | sovereignty, compelled to recognize the supre- 
macy of the kings of Castile. 

For more than two hundred years the monarchs 


of Moorish kings, rose to a distinguished emi- 
nence among the nations of Europe. 


Founded by the Moors in the eighth century, its | of Granada occupied this position of vassalage, 


site being already occupied by an ancient fortress 
of Phoenician origin, Granada was for several cen- 


| but not without almost incessant, though unavail- 
| ing, efforts to free themselves from it. During all 
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that time the beautiful plain of Granada was the | |The numerous travellers who have visited th, 
scene of many a sanguinary conflict between the | Alhambra vie with each other in celebrating the 
Moorish cavaliers and the chivalry of Christen- | beauties of this exquisite structure. Rising amidy 
dom, The long struggle was only terminated by | noble trees, whose shady avenues afford a luxury 
the capture and complete subjugation of Granada, | which can best be appreciated by one who has fei; 
As the crowning success of eleven years of open | the ardor of a Spanish mid-summer sun, as with 
warfare, Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile, on the | the Castle of Uhland’s unnamed tyrant, 
2d of January, 1492, made their triumphant entry |“ 4 blooming wreath around it of fragrant sittien 
into the fallen city, which, after a nine months’ | hung, 
siege, had yielded to their arms, Wherein in rainbow radiance fresh fountains upward 
The glory of Granada seems in a great measure | _SPFUnB- 
to have passed away with its old inhabitants, It | Built with a lavish disregard of expense, and 
is no longer the magnificent city over which | | yet with the most retined taste, with columns and 
Boabdil, its last ill-starred sovereign, shed bitter fj broscs unsurpassed in lightness, elegance and 
tears of grief, as he sent down a parting look upon | richness of ornamentation, both as to form and 
its beauty from the mountain path over which he | color, this beautiful palace included within itself 
passed from it an exile, never to return, Under all thas insured the security, comfort and gratitica- 
his sway it had attained, we are told, a population | tion of its princely occupants. And, besides, to use 
of eight hundred thousand souls, To-day it has | the words of Irving, “How many legends and 
less than an eighth of that number. Yet, degene- traditions, true and fabulous, how many songs 
rate as she is, Granada nevertheless ranks as | #nd ballads, Arabic and Spanish, of love, war and 
one of the most important cities of modern Spain, | Chivalry, are associated with this royal Morisco 
Though in the built-up parts of the town the | Pile. It was the gorgeous abode of a long line of 
streets are narrow, crooked, dirty and badly | Moorish kings, where, surrounded with all the 
paved, while the walls by which it is encircled | Splendors and refinements of Oriental luxury, 
have become an unsightly heap of rubbish, its | they held dominion over one of the fairest spots 
environs are still charming. From a distance it | on-earth.” 
presents a brilliant, almost Oriental appearance, | The entrance to the enclosure of the Alhambra 
from Granada is by a massive horse-shoe gate. 





with its terraces, gardens, its orange groves, its 





avenues of cypresses, and its glistening domes | Passing through this, you seem, says a recent 
and spires. Surrounded by snowy peaks, from | tourist, to be in an English park. The scene is 


which are wafted cool breezes to temper the burn- | that of a broad, sloping hill, covered with genuine 
ing southern sun, even in sammer it is one of the | English elms, forming delicious roofs to protect 
most delightful of residences, while nothing can | one from the arrowy sunbeams, but scarcely in 
be more agreeable than the mild, sunny after- keeping with the old Moorish palace rising in 
noons of its winter, | their midst, Still, these trees are the special pride 
But the especial attraction of Granada at this | of the good people of Granada, “who sweat up the 
day is the far-famed Alhambra, or “ Red Castle,” | bill to get cool under their shade, and listen to the 
as the name is translated, an ancient fortress or | nightingales who sing all the noonday long in this 
stronghold, within which stood the palace of the | English bramble-chained wood.” We pass on 
old Moorish kings. It crowns the summit of a/ Up 4 lovely sloping walk, refreshed by the gurg- 
very high hill, which, lying between two moun- ling sound of innumerable rills, whose clear, cool 
tain streams, whose waters unite below Granada, | Waters, coming down from the perpetual snow- 
overlooks the city, and extends into the plain, | clad peaks of the Sierra Nevada, sport here awhile 
From the town, the Alhambra presents the ap- | @amongst the grand old elms, and then go singing 
pearance of an irregular range of houses and em-|0n their way into the ravine below, to mingle 
battled walls, and of lofty towers, built of large, with the swift, muddy flow of the Darra. 
round, irregular pebbles mixed with cement and| Making a sudden turn by a half-ruined tower, 
gravel, and mostly of a red color, sharp-edged and | we presently reach the Gate of Judgment, the 
square, rising out of the trees. Piled up in seem- | main entrance to the palace, Over the inner door- 
ing disorder, a rude, frowning fortress, with no | way we read: “* May Allah make this gate a pro- 
regard to symmetry or external beauty, but with- | tecting bulwark, and write down its erec tion 
in embellished with every ornament, and fitted | among the imperishable actions of the just.” 
out with every convenience that art and luxury, | Here of old sat the sultan or ceadi, in his green 
backed by all | the resources of wealth, could com- turban, and administered justice after the good, 
mand, it is a characteristic memorial of the age | old-fashioned manner, sometimes sharp and sum- 
and the people by whom it was ereeted—an age | mary, it may be, but with none of our modern 
and a people equally prepared to cope with the “law's delays.”’ 
fiercest emergencies of war, or to enjoy to their}! The lofty arch-way of the Gate of Judgment is 
fullest capability the most exquisite delights of a curiously horse-shoe shaped, and over it is carved 
thoroughly refined life of voluptuous ease, an open hand, typical, it is said, of the hand of 
The Alhambra was fortified in the strongest | God, the symbol of power and providence. A 
manner known in the middle ages, and was caleu- | winding passage, over twenty-five feet in length, 
lated to quarter forty thousand men. The chief | conducts to.the inner arch of the gate, over which 
attraction of the place, however, is found in the | is the image of a sculptured key, an emblem, it is 
remains of a Moorish palace, which, begun in thought, of the power of Allah to open the hearts 
1248, occupied nearly a century in its construction. | of true believers, There was an ancient Moorish 
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legend that the Christians would never obtain 
possession of the Alhambra until the outer hand 
had grasped the inner key. 

Going through these gates, the visitor passes a 
guard-room, where is a supposed miraculous pic- | 
ture of the Virgin, said to have been painted by 
st. Luke, and finally enters a broad, open space, 
called the Square cf the Cisterns, so named from 
the ancient subterranean cisterns which extend | 
underneath it from one end to the other, and are | 
constantly fed by a fresh supply of water. 
too, is a well of immense depth, of the purest and 
coldest water, which, as is also that from the cis- | 
terns, is carried on the backs of donkeys to the 
city below, Scattered about are huge heaps of | 
gi rantie brown stones, brought here by Charles | 


wie 


Here, | 


V., to form the superb palace he designed erect- | 
ing here, but never completed. On the right of 
the square, howe ’er, stands the gateway that ened 





|“ This is a palace of translucent crystal; 


641 
waved upon this tower the flag of Leon and Cas- 
tile, crying with a loud voice: ** Granada, Granada 
is taken !’’ 

The visitor now passes through a small and 
obscure doorway into the Alberea, or Court of the 
Fish-Ponds, once the bathing-place of the Sul- 
tanas. 
Orient, 


It is like stepping into a palace of the 
With the Arab poet one can exclaim: 


| Those who look at it imagine it to be the ocean, 
} My pillars were brought from Eden; 


My garden is the Garden of Paradise, 

Of hewn jewels are my walls, 

And my ceilings are dyed with the hues of angels’ 
wings, 

I was paved with petrified flowers, 

And those who see me laugh and sing. 

The columns are blocks of pearl by night; 

By day, perpetual sunshine turns the fountain to 
trickling gold.” 
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COURT OF THE FISH-POND, ALHAMBRA, 


to conduct to it—a fine structure, forming a per- | 
fect square of two hundred feet, with Doric and 
[onic pillars on a rustic base. 

Before leaving the Square of the Cisterns, the | 
traveller usually ascends the Tower of the Bell, | 
on the brow of the hill, overhanging the city. | 
From this point he may witness one of the most | 
splendid panoramie views in the world. Yonder, 
in the distant Sierra of Alhama is the Gorge of| 
Loja, where Columbus turned back, recalled by | 
the messenger of Isabella. From the same snowy | 
range it was the sultan’s mules brought the snow | 
for their master’s sherbet. | 

In this tower hangs a magical bell, which the | 
peasant girls still ring on stated occasions, believ- | 
ing that thereby a good husband is assured to 
them, On the bell is an inscription relating how | 
Cardinal Mendoza, on the night of the surrender, 


The Moorish arches, says Thornbury, from 
whom I condense, with their slender shafts rise 
around; the walls are no longer stone ramparts, 
but pierced trellises, that turn sunshine and moon- 

Surely they are needle-work 
The myrtles grow green and 


shine into patterns, 
turned to stone. 
glossy around the great marble tank, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet long, which flows with mellow 
water, in which burnished metal fish, some appa- 
rently red hot, others of pliant silver, steer, flirt, 
swim and splash. 

Leaving this charming retreat, we pass through 
the oblong Hall of Blessing, ‘still radiant with 
colors like the edge of a fading evening cloud,” 
whose inscription-covered cornises yet sing the 
praises of some long-departed sultan, whose ex- 
eellence ran clear through his good deeds, “like 
the transparent silk thread of a necklace of pearls,” 
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and ‘the stamp of whose foot made the very stars 
quiver, though the boughs of the willow bend 
before him in adoration.,”’ 

The visitor may now enter the Hall of the Em- 
bassadors, the walls of which are richly stuccoed, 
and ornamented with arabesques of the most ex- 
quisite workmanship. The ceiling, of cedar wood, 
was originally inlaid with silver, ivory and mother- 
of-pearl, but it is now ornamented with red, blue 
and gold, in the stalactite honey-comb style. The 
hall is thirty-six feet square, with a dome, writes 
Thornbury, ‘‘ which bursts, like a flower-bell, 
sixty (others say seventy-five) feet high up in the 
Tower of Comares. In its airiness this beautiful 
dome seems a mere resting cloud, swelling around 
you, and canopying you with color, The stalactite 
ornament, too, as it is called, seems fashioned in 
emulous rivalry of prisoned, golden-sealed honey- 
comb, in which honey still rests—honey dyed by 
the juices of the flowers from which it has been 
drawn.”’ The summit of this tower, whose founda- 
tions, even, rest far above the tops of the pines 
which clothe the precipice on which it stands, 
commands a view unsurpassed for beauty and 
sublimity. 

On the east side of the Hall of the Embassadors 
is the small dressing-room of the sultanas, called 
the Queen’s Toilet. In one corner of this room is 
a marble slab drilled full of holes, over which, the 
guide will tell you, the sultanas stood to get the 
benefit of the perfumes which were burned below, 
and came up through the apertures. 

We now pass on to the Hall of the Two Sisters, 
so called from two very beautiful slabs of marble 
which pave the centre of the floor. The walls and 
ceiling of this room are most exquisite. 
a cupola a tempered light falls from above. Speak- 
ing of this exquisite apartment, with its light, 
aerial architecture, Thornbury remarks: ‘“ The 
Moors had a keen sense of the necessities of cli- 
mate. They were always thinking of the Arab 
tent. They wanted air and light. These marble 
pillars are Mohammed’s tent-spears grown to 


stone; this net-work lace veil that filagrees every | 


wall with cob-webs of harmonious color, the old 
tent tapestries, the stamped Cordovan leather 
hangings—the Indian shawls that canopied the 
wandering horseman’s tent, # * * They wanted 
mere pendent flowers woven together into roof 
and gossamer-pierced panels, that hardly arrest 
the air. Everything must float and sway; they 
would not bar out the chirp of the dripping silver 
water in the garden court without. * * * The 
pillars they shaved till they were mere banded 
flower-stalks, or young palm-trees, slender as 
aspen shafts.” Nothing more substantial was 
needed, for, surely, here is nothing to be upheld, 
“only ivory-patterned walls and a honey-combed 
dome, that floats in the hot air. * * * This roof 
was fashioned from the melting roof of a snow- 
drift—it suggests delicicus coolness—and the soft- 
fretted billows of half-thawed snow, flung up to 
the roof by playful hands, and modeled ere it fell.”’ 

The lower portion of the wall of the Hall of the 
Two Sisters is wainscoted with square glazed 
tiles, forming a sort of glittering coat of mail, 
breast-high. The colors of these tiles are orange- 


Through 4 


a , 
purple, dull sap-green and a reddish brown, 
Occasionally they are formed into pillars, or pave 
the floor in squares of fleur de lis, or heraldic 
emblems, the willow-pattern blue predominating, 
“Jn acountry where the sun is solid fire,” con- 
tinues the authority from which I have been con- 
densing, ‘‘the Arabs wanted shade, and in these 
wainscotings, color is seen in shade. * * # The 
strange, basket-work, blocked-out eapitals are of 
white ornaments on a blue ground: the blue, the 
blue of the sage flower; the white leafy tracery 
the creamy white surface of the original marble, 
Sometimes it is red, with blue leaves, or blue on 
white, with gilt bands, and perpetual pious ejacu- 
lations of ‘ blessing:’ ‘There is no Conqueror but 
God,’”’ These ejaculatory inscriptions, sometimes 
in the long, broken-shaped African letters, at 
others in the Arabie scrolled writing, are seen 
everywhere on the walls of the various halls and 
courts, proclaiming God's greatness, goodress and 
power, the magnificence of their builder, and the 
splendor of the sultan, and producing a graceful 
and agreeable “ shot-silk cross-light of poetry and 
praise,” 

On each side of the ante-room of the Hall of the 
Embassadors, are two high cupboard-looking 
niches, around the opening of which is the inscrip- 
tion: “If any one approach me complaining of 
thirst, he will receive cool and limpid water, sweet 
and without mixture.” Here were kept the 
Alcaraga, or porous earthen water-bottles, com- 
mon to all, just as they are to be met with at this 
day in the houses of the rich, or at inns. It was 
just facing these niches that Boabdil's throne was 
placed. 

Opposite the Hall of the Two Sisters, is the Hall 
of the Abencerrages, where they show you a damp 
red stain on the pavement, probably the deposit 
of water impregnated with iron, but which is de- 
voutly believed to be from the blodd of thirty-six 
brave Abencerrages, who were here massacred 
by Boabdil, for adhering with noble devotion to 
| their legitimate sovereign. 

Turning now to the right, we enter the Hall of 
|} the Lions, the grand apartment of the palace, and 
‘said to be one of the most perfect and beautiful 
specimens of Saracenic architecture in the world. 
It receives its name from the fact that in its 
centre there are twelve rather poorly sculptured 
lions, supporting a splendid fountain. ‘ Upon 
entering this celebrated court,’ says a recent 
writer, “‘one seems as if suddenly transported to 
\the regions of fairy-land. All the array of gor- 
| geous splendor, in the conception of which the 
|imagination loves to revel when thinking of 





| Eastern grandeur, is comprised within its pre- 


leinets. * # * In the centre stands the celebrated 
Fountain of the Lions. This is a large basin of 


‘alabaster, supported by twelve lions. Over this 


| basin there is another, but smaller, from which 


| shoot forth innumerable cascades, which together 
| present the form of a great sheaf; and, falling 


again from one vase into another, and from these 
into the large basin beneath, create a perpetual 
flow, whose volume is increased by the floods of 
limpid water which gush in a continual stream 
from the mouth of cach of the marble lions,” 
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The Hall of the Kions is oblong in shape, one 


hundred feet in length, by fifty in breadth. 
Around it runs a gallery, supported by one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight pillars of white marble of 
almost etherial li,-htness, and of fantastic, but ex- 
tremely graceful design. These columns are nine 
feet in height. 
the circular gallery, are crowned with mosaic 
tilings of azure and gold. 
porder of arabesque ornaments, of exquisitely 
delicate workmanship, and through which runs 
the familiar Arabic motto: “‘ There is no conqueror 
but God.”’ The area in the centre of the hall is 
paved with colored tiles, while the pavement be- 
neath the gallery is of white marble. 

At each end of the hall one sees a portico, upheld 
by marble columns, uniting in an arcade of the 
samé style as the pillars which sustain the gallery, 


Above and below is a} 











BY 8S. W. 


“T is said that one of the Persian kings, being 


| THE DELIGHTFUL POISON. 
| 


The walls, as well as the ceiling of | 


| 


fond of a certain fruit, had some packed in 
vessels, that he might preserve it through the 
winter season; but shortly after, on tasting it, 
found it spoiled; the rich juices had fermented. 
Fearing lest it might be dangerous, the king had 


| the vessels labelled ‘* Poison,” and placed in a 


and With a light and elegant dome, ornamented | 


with various sized stars; the whole being colored 


in gold, carmine or blue, with an apparent fresh- | 


ness suggestive of its having just received the 
final touches of the artist. 

We have thus passed through the main halls 
and courts of the Alhambra. There are still many 
others of which we might speak, did we think 
them of sufficient importance or interest to war- 
rant us in making space for them. Those which 
we have described will, perhaps, give the reader a 


tolerably fair notion of the beauty and magnifi- | 


cence of the old Moorish palace-citadel. Whoever 


desires more, will find in our own Irving's “ Tales | 


of the Alhambra,”’ not only much inimitable de- 
scription, but also a rich store of historic matter, 
to give life and interest to what, in the necessarily 
circumscribed shape of the present article, is 
strongly suggestive of the guide-book. 


SIX LITTLE WORDS. 


FROM THE GERMAN, 


BY G. vz B. 
SHALL, I must, I can, I will, I dare, I may, 
These six words rule my life, their claims I 
feel each day. 
“T shall.’ This is the Law of God writ on my 
heart, 
t drives me to the end, of it I am a part. 
“T must,” is the constraint in which my acts are 
held 
By nature and the world, in turn by each impelled. 
“Tean,” weighs well my strength, skill, intrepidity 


j}about him. 


Or measures fair and just the knowledge granted | 


me, 


“T will,” the highest crown adorning all mankind, | 


Bears liberty’s great seal impressed upon the mind. 

“T dare,”’ 
seal, 

Like bar or bolt protecting freedom’s open zeal. 

“T may,” floats vague and vain twixt ebb and 
flow of tide, 

And waits upon the hour the question to decide, 

I shall, I must, I can, I will, I dare, I may, 

These six words rule my life and claim me every 
day, 

But Thou, O God, alone can teach me when to say, 

I shall, I must, I can, ~ will, I dare, I may! 





are two short words inscribed upon the | 








| tougue called it Wine. 


closet in the palace. 

It so came that a lady of the queen’s household 
grew weary of life. Entering this room, she took 
one of the jars and drank eagerly of its contents, 
then sat down to await the stupor of death. But 
instead every vein was suddenly instinct with 
life; she no longer wept, for her pulses bounded 
with hope. She told the king at once, and he 
drank again and again, courtier and counselor 
with him. Even the queen sipped a dainty cup; 
and that night, amid high revel, the monarch 
named the new beverage ‘“‘ Jeher-E-Kooshon,” or 
“the delightful poison.” 

But the secret was not held by palace walls. A 
little, and it was told in the city and village; the 
merchant’s wife taught her maidens to press 
the fruit, till costly bowls were filled; and the 
peasant went home from his toil ere sundown 
to set the pleasant plant by the mud walls of 
his cottage, that he also should drink and be 
glad. 

Day by day it gained new power, until not a 
council was held but they called this new inspira- 
tion to aid them; not a wedding feast but that it 
loosed the tongue of wit and brightened every eye. 
Yet it was whispered that the liquid held another 
potent gift. They said the lawgiver who drank in 
council spake strange words after; that he who 
kept his vigils with this at his side rose with ach- 
ing brow. The lady trembled when her lord 
came home at midnight, and the laborer’s wife 
hushed her children’s ery of hunger, for the price 
of their food furnished the father’s cup. 

So time went on, and with it grew the power of 
the drink. It crossed seas. Men who came for 
barter, for pleasure, for war or peace, earried the 
plant and its story back to their own lands, and 
as it had held its own here, so did it there; it was 
the courted guest in every scene, One nation 
reared an altar and set a god in its honor, binding 
his brows with its leaves, and hanging its clusters 
Others gave their sweetest songs to 
it, the poet casting his crown of bays before it. 
Thus it stole into every spot where man dwelt 


with his Lares and Penates, Though the wisdom 


lof the nation grew weak at its touch, and the 


young men fell bound captives in its wreathed 
tendrils; though homes were desolate of dll save 
its ruddy sparkle, and women grew old with fear 
and ‘“‘carking care,” still men praised. Only 
some who held aloof and watched it well, whis- 
pered that the Persian king had named it aright, 
“The delightful poison.” 

The king died, and with him was forgotten the 
origin of the drink; but after generations had 
passed, the people of another land and another 
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LIVING ROOMS AND BACK STAIRS. stucco. Such houses sadly remind one of the fact 


that the occupant is too often ashamed of his 
WRITER in the Boston Journal of Chemis- | honorable craft, and his house and his work both 
try says: | show it. He aspires to rise, not by ability in his 

‘*A careful observer of new houses and | station, but by some lucky accident. 
furniture will notice a growing tendency toward| ‘“ But the faults of the poor are prominent 
simplicity, economy of means, and above all/| enough; how is it with those of the middling 
toward the exercise of independence and individ- | class, the ruling class in America? Their needs 
uality. It is but a tendency as yet, and its exam-|and means are various. How much thought js 
ples struggle to light from among the rank weeds | expended in satisfying the former and applying 
of extravagance and bad taste which still out- | the latter? The plan of house provided by the 
number them largely. But the new departure is | ‘speculative builder’ includes generally a parlor, 
made, The new ‘declaration of independence’ | a sitting-room, a dining-room, a kitchen, more or 
in matters of daily life is proclaimed, and the | fewer chambers, and perhaps a bath-room, |) 
revolution has begun. The progress of the nation | these rooms are usually placed with no reference 
from the rugged discomforts of stern necessity to | to the points of the compass and with very little 
the greater discomforts of servile imitation, forced | to their uses. Access is got from the first floor to 
with iron rigor upon each and all alike and insist-| the upper regions by a steep staircase starting 
ing that ‘ style’ shall rule palace and hovel in the | from the front door amd ending near the principal 
same kind if not in the same degree, has taught | chamber; this is supplemented by a narrow, 
its lesson to the thinking part of the community. | crooked affair squeezed into a dark corner and 
Yet there must be much more thinking, as well | known as the ‘ back stairs.’ The first is to showa 
as writing and talking, before the majority of| flaring stair-carpet with brass rods; and for this 
people turn their backs upon the vexations of| purpose the steeper it is the better, because the 
sham luxury and their faces steadfastly toward | less the carpet is walked on the grander will be its 
real comfort and beauty. And to help them in | appearance, and the nearer perpendicular the stair- 
this they have that never-failing guide, reason. | case the better it can all be seen by people looking in 
Let nothing be voluntarily done in building or | at the frontdoor. The back stairs are for use, for 
furnishing unless a good and sufficient reason can | the bearing of heavy burdens, for the little chil- 
be given for it. Necessity is a reason, fashion is | dren who are not allowed on the handsome front 
not. The number of people who are forced into | carpet. But why should they be steep and dark 
inconvenient and unhealthy houses by necessity is | to fit them for these uses? What exercise of rea- 
very small, The number who inhabit such houses | son has for years wasted money on these dual de- 
because they lack the independence to live in their | vices for increase of labor and sorrow? There 
own way, and are, in addition, too lazy to think | wasan old-time plea, before plumbing was known, 
cut a plan by which they may do so, is very great.|of the need of separate and obscure ways for 
The poverty of America is in its wastefulness, and | chamber-maids, With modern conveniences this 
wastefulness in useless rooms, staircases and gim-/| is a poor excuse for waste of money and greater 
crack furniture, as much as in vulgar ostentation | evils, What is needed, and all that is needed, in 
of dress and squandering of food from lack of | dwellings of moderate capacity is one good, broad, 
brains in cook and housekeeper. | easy staircase, of hard wood if possible, placed s 
“There should be scarcely such a thing as | as to be easily reached from all parts of the house 
poverty in this land of riches. Almost any man | for all purposes; as well lighted as any room and 
who tries can have a fit and comfortable home of | not conspicuously in view from the front door, 
his own before he reaches middle life if he gives | with which it has probably less to do than with 
his mind to it and is willing to discard that which | any other feature of the house, The run of the 
he does not need. The trouble is that three-quar- | stairs should be broken by one or more broad 
ters of the money employed in building is wasted, | landings, to give variety and rest. The mouldings 
A laboring man or journeyman mechanic needs a | of rails, posts and balusters should not facilitate 
large ‘living room’ to cook in and eat in, and a | the collection of dust and dirt, and should have no 
scullery for the dirty work of pots, kettles and |sharp corners to leave their imprint on tender 
pans, and a sufficient number of wholesome sleep- | heads till retributive furniture knocks them off in 
ing rooms for the decent comfort of his family. |turn. Such stairs may have a strip of durable 
His walls, floors, furniture, all need to be sub-| plain carpet in the middle to deaden sound and 
stantially but plainly made, The wife, who is| prevent slipping of the feet, but it should be so 
housekeeper, nursemaid and ‘biddy’ in one, |arranged as to be easily removed for cleansing, 
must have no unnecessary work made for her. | and so as not to catch the foot or trip the careless 
The one staircase of the little tenement should be | climber unnecessarily. Such stairs would be 
-as-easy to climb as that of a palace; it costs little | neither ‘front’ nor ‘ back,’ but the grand stairway 
if-any:more. These are the needs, and yet it is|of the house, the high road between the upper 
found almost invariably that in houses built by | and lower regions, on which mistress and servant 
mechanics for mechanics, every rule of use and | and guest may pass without offence or interfer- 
real comfort is disregarded and generally sacri-| ence. Where a mansion is of such magnitude as 
ficed to some wretched mockery of cheap display ; | to require two stairways for regular service, the 
a bit of a ‘show parlor’ with a monumental | working stairs should be well removed from the 
mantel, or perhaps a black walnut door or two, or | other and should be made every way as light and 
“& grape-vine cornice and flowered centre-piece in | easy. The money that is saved by cutting out 
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‘ther perfect, but the space that is saved can be 
readily utilized in making the rooms larger, or for 


closets. 


“Having eliminated from the popular style of 


house two useless features and substituted one 
useful one, the number and size of the rooms next 
merits thought. Leaving special cases out of con- 
sideration, the ordinary family require a ‘living 
room’ (not sitting-room or parlor) which should 
be large and should have the sun all or nearly all 
day long. Everything in it should be substantial 
and useful (and consequently comfortable) and in 
good taste. It should always have an opém fire, 
and this in addition to furnace or other heat. The 
reasonable desire of the tidy housekeeper, who is 
also the mother of a boisterous little family, for a 
reception-room should be gratified when means 
will permit, but not by sacrificing the more 
important ‘living room.’ Such reception-room 
should be small and cosey, furnished in a home- 
like way, and kept warmed and in reasonable use, 
The formal and frigid gloom of the old-time ‘ best 
| r’ or ‘drawing-room’ is suited only for the 
reception of one’s worstenemy. In fact the dearer 

riend the easier access should be given to the 


real home-life of the house. Any one worth re- 
ceiving had rather be received honestly; and no 
greater compliment can be paid a guest than a 

irless welcome into the heart of the domestic 
‘ircle. However, there are callers, ‘more’s the 


tv, whom one lets inside the front door with 


reluctance, and for these a furnished entrance hall 
a decent reception-room is adesideratum. But 


t would be a stupid thing to sacrifice the family 


t 


comfort to such as these, and still less to go 
ny unusual or hardly-to-be-afforded expense for 
them. 

“We have lost with advancing years the old- 
fashioned farm-house kitchen (a true living room 

it we can still retain manv of its happiest fea- 
tures, and supplement them by books, pictures 
and other good things which the ‘ good old times,’ 
so called, knew little of. We can have a cheerful 
open fire; we can have a capacious centre-tabl 
r the family group; we can have a smooth, hard 
f its soft rugs in a few mo- 


floor, easily stripped « 
ments for a jolly dance or romp; we can have tl 


piano in a retired nook or bay-window and facing 
the room ready for the singer or player. Though 
our furniture may not furnish enervating beds for 
the absurdly indolent, it may be comfortable and 
restful for vigorous youth and hale old age. The 
children who have been, where they belong, out 
of doors all day will be glad to gather in such a 
room by the glow of the fire in the twilight or 
around the evening lamp for study or amuse- 
ment, 

“The hope of the nation is in the homes of its 
middling classes. From these come the wisdom 
and valor and virtue on which we must depend 
in hours of trial. These homes are the early world 
of our children, the larger and more important 
world of many women. Too much thought cannot 
be given to make them fit their purpose, and to 
make them more attractive to their inmates than 
any other place on earth, 
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one staircase had better be spent in making the 


THE HAPPY VALLEY. 


BY MAY LEONARD, 


~~, OWN in the dale, down in the dale, 
Down in the dale with Allie! 
Ob, it is pleasant and green and sweet 


Down in our daisied valley. 


Breathing the breath of the violets pale, 
Butterflies going and coming; 

Gayly we romp, lightly we dream, 
Soothed by the bees low humming. 


Never a stranger foot hath trod 
The sod of our happy valley ; 
This garden of Eden is known alone 
To me and my playmate, Allie, 


Only. we two the place can tell 
Of the little gray squirrel’s abiding; 
Only to us is the secret known 


Where the sparrow’s nest is hiding. 


t 


Only for us the silvery stream 
Sparkles and sings to the river; 

Only for us the watery things 
Dance and dart and quiver. 


Only for us the violet pale 
Opens her purple chalice ; 
Brightness and fragrance, beauty and bloom, 


Lavished on me and Alice, 


There we may play through the livelong day, 
Careless and free as the air is, 
There we may dream of giant and ghost 


Of genii and elves and fairies, 


There we may sport in a mimic court 
The airs of some fine court lady; 
There we may pine behind prison bars, 


\ captive princess may be. 


Sometimes our lot is low and mean, 
And hangs on a tyrant’s fiat, 
Acain ’tis to reign as a sovereign queen, 


In a realm where fancy runs riot. 


Soon enough come the cares of iife, 
Its trial and burden and sorrow; 

Let us bask to-day in what sunshine we may, 
Nor dream of clouds to-morrow. 


By and by to a deeper vale 

Our steps’shall be wearily tending; 

May God’s grace brighten, and God’s love lighten, 

And His welcome bless its ending. 

LABOR conquers all things. Everything that 
we do must have a certain amount of labor ex- 
pended on it to bring it to astate of perfection. 
However difficult it may appear, however impos- 
sible it may seem to be, remember, if you attack 
it with energy, and labor with all your might, 
your efforts will be crowned with sucess, 

THE intellectual life should be a life of patience 
—patience in gathering knowledge, patience in 
drawing conclusions,.and patience: in waiting for 


| results, 


co tae 
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}and untacked. In fact, what the girl did just then 
was of small importance to Mr. Merideth, although 
BY MADGS CABROE, he watched her closely as she worked, and they 
HE was only Yes Alloway, and he was the discussed a recent burial, the weather and the 
minister. The same sky bent, a blue tent, | crops. His thoughts revolved a question sng- 
above them; the same sun crept in yellow | gested when he saw her sitting under the scarlet 
tides about their feet; the same wind blew up | and purple bean flowers, with their royal colors 
from the south and touched each cheek; it didn’t | dropped about her. Should he tell her his story, 
alter their position in the least. The gulf remained | and let her do with it as her heart dictated ? 3 
fixed. She was only Yes Alloway, the sexton’s | Fortunately, it was not his purpose to arrive at 
orphaned granddaughter, and he the minister, }a conclusion then and there, else would it haye 
with a seore of wealthy relatives in the distant} been frustrated by the appearance of Mrs. Allo- 
city whose spires pencilled the pearl-gray horizon. way in her wheeled chair, fresh from her after. 
Yes was familiar with the place, but not with the noon nap. 
Merideths. The year before she spent a winter} ‘*Good-day, Mr. Merideth,”’ she cried. “ Ah, 
there learning the millinery business, and won-| you’re hearing all about my daughter Amanda's 
dered now, pretty, perplexed little thing, where trouble; I see it in your dear, kind face, It'sa 
was the use if she forgot how to turn a bow when | sore affliction, sir—a very sore affliction; and | 
Mr. Merideth sat on the porch waiting for grandpa. | not able to move a foot to go to her.” 

The Rey. Robert Merideth was still new to this Poor Yes, her conscience smote her heavily for 
his second pastoral charge; but the fact of his en- | having been so absorbed in her own affairs as to 
gagement to Miss Olympia Lescuyer, a Southern | forget Aunt Amanda and her trials; but Mr, 
lady, was not new in the least. Acting on the | Merideth came to her rescue nobly. 
advice of ‘grave and reverend seignors,”’ he had *T have not been here more than ten minutes, 
had the bans, so to speak, published far and wide, | and kept Miss Yes so busy talking there was no 
and, as a matter of course, his fair parishioners had | chance to tell me anything. Your daughter lives 
worn the topic threadbare. | in the city, does she not? What is this trouble?” 

Quite recently, Miss Olympia herself deposed Mrs. Alloway then went on to relate the particu- 
him from his position as an engaged man, As he | lars, so far as they knew them, of the illness of 
sat there on Jacob Alloway’s porch, serene and | Amanda’s husband, and mentioned at least a dozen 
tranquil externally, the lines of a cruel letter tor- | times the fact of Jacob's having gone to the post- 

















tured inwardly, and the keel of the outward-bound | office to see if there was not still later news, As 


vessel that bore the writer away, seemed to be 
cleaving his heart in twain, 

How to make this new aspect of affairs known, 
and at the same time spare himself additional 
pain, was now become a serious question with the 
young pastor. He felt that he must act at once, 
yet knew not how. Aftera day and night’s strug- 
gle, and after some laborious visitations, it was 
pleasant to sit there and watch Yes at her work 
under the willow’s tenting cottage, church and 
graves, 

Don’t ask me why they called her Yes, because 
I don’t know. Doubtless there was another name 
for her on the birth-page of the family Bible. It’s 
right and proper there should be; and that no- 
body ever knew her by it is equally right and 
proper. 

Bless the girl, she need not have grown so 
flushed and worried over her blunders, When 
the pretty fingers, white and soft as a dove’s 
breast, twisted the blue ribbon this, that, every 
way but the desired one, in the vain attempt to 
tie a bow, this reverend sir had not the slightest 
idea that just so many complications were not 
absolutely necessary. The fashioning of her bon- 
nets was as deep a mystery to Mr. Meredith as the 
writing of his sermons was to Yes. It would 
have been all the same to her had he wandered 
from the straight path of the text; and it was all 
the same to him when she tied and untied, tacked 


was her habit, she made the most of her story 
until her husband’s return, empty-handed; and 
shortly after, Mr. Merideth took his leave, 


In a bay-window, ivy-bowered, and with a glit- 
ter of goldfish and canaries among its greenness, 
sat Eleanor and Alida Merideth, engaged in an 
animated but amiable discussion over a recent 
letter from Robert. 

* He’s far too sensitive on the subject of assum- 
ing a so-called false position,” said Alida, the 
younger. ‘* What possible difference can it make 
to these people whether his engagement is broken 
or not? They’ve no business with his personal 
affairs.”’ 

‘*Granted,” replied Eleanor; ‘yet I heartily 
endorse the view he takes. As he says, it is best 
always to stand fair and square before men.” 

“Well,” returned Alida, “if he must turn his 
heart inside out, let it be for the edification of the 
church officials, and not some rustic beauty’s, 
silly enough to laugh at him for his pains.” 

“You're talking to hear yourself talk, Alida. 
Don’t you recollect I almost lost my heart to her 
the night Robert was installed, hunted her out 
afterward, shook hands with and longed to kiss 
her? I’m deeply interested in her, and sv is 
Robert, although he won’t acknowledge it even to 
himself. Are you so blind as not to see that 
Wordsworth’s Lucy, as he calls her, is every way 
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worthy of our boy? If he gives the story into her } 


pure hands, leaves her to tell it in her tender, wo- 
manly way, @ bond is established between them | 
that may end in heeling this terrible hurt, and re- | 
storing our dear one to peace and happiness.” 

After reflecting a moment, Alida said: ‘“* You're | 
right, Eleanor, as you always are.”’ 

Having the approval of his own judgment, and 
that of his family, nothing remained for Mr. 
Merideth but to seek an early opportunity of see- 
ing Yes alone and telling her his story. He was 
young enough, romantic enough, to conjure up 
pictures of her as she would look when she heard 
it. Seeing in imagination the sea-shell pink deep- 
ening on her cheeks, the sweet gray eyes growing 
dewy, the maiden mouth tremulous. The more 
he dwelt upon it the more anxious he became to 
make this picture real, and found himself growing 
singularly impatient of delay. There was small 
chance of seeing her alone at the cottage. Grand- 
ma Alloway was a fixture there, and grandpa sel- 
dom faraway. Indeed, even her girl-companions 
complained that it was almost impossible to have 
a word in secret with Yes; and, on one occasion, 
a prudent matron remonstrated with the aged 
couple, saying they never gave the beaux a 
chance, 

“No,” replied the old gentleman. “I’m not 
going to have a fellow sneak around and steal my 
girl’s heart, then ask me if he can haveit! He's 
got to ask me first, then get it, if he can, like an 
honest man.”’ 

Yes was in her eighteenth year, and nobody had 
asked for her. She was so shy, so modest and re- 
tiring, few gave a thought as to whether she was 
pretty or ugly, sweet or otherwise, until Robert 
Merideth, brooding over the ruins of a shattered 
idol, longing to tell her how that it had fallen 
forward on its face, came to consider hers the 
loveliest countenance mortal ever wore. He had 
been in the way of meeting her occasionally on 
the street, or in some humble home where her 
sweet voice and touch eased the heartache or 
cooled the fever, but, just now froward circum- | 
stances interfered. He carried his story, as he 
meant to tell it, everywhere, and everywhere 
missed her. 

Sitting in the ivy bower, with its dark tresses 
drooping in the heat, the gold-fish motionless, the 
canaries mute, Eleanor Merideth read a letter 
from Robert containing startling news. Yes and! 
her grandfather were acting strangely. His move- 
ments at times were stumbling and uncertain, 
while she followed and watched closely, so that 
but for a noble record the gloomiest suspicions of 
the old man would gain credence. People whis- 
pered and said, ‘‘Any way, Jacob Alloway had 
made considerable off of them, and had a snug 
place outside the borough, a younger man would 
be more acceptable,”’ 

A second letter read under the ivy-bower threw 
no light on the affair, The mystery deepened. 
Mr. Alloway avoided society, and Yes, giving up 

everything, secluded herself with him. When 
they appeared, he invariably held her hand or 
rested his horny palm on her shoulder, apparently 
more devoted than ever before. 
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Grandma Alloway was as mute on the subject 
as the deaf and dumb woman who did all their 
work, and was now doing a goodly part of the 
sexton’s. When questioned, the old lady would 
say: ‘* He took the death of our daughter Aman- 
da’s husband very hard. We expect her to make 
her home with us in September. She brings her 
son with her. Young Jacob's a big, strong boy, 
he’ll take hold.”’ 

Or, she would remark more simply : ‘*‘ My Jacob 
is ageing. We're all growing old, neighbor.”’ 

The church was no very great affair, yet, seeing 
it by moonlight, one could scarcely believe that. 
Shadow of oak and ivy threw quaint etchings on 
the window-panes, tessellated the aisles and fres- 
coed wall and ceiling. Such transformation was 
being wrought one evening, when Mr. Merideth 
entered the sacred edifice alone for the purpose of 
discovering the origin of certain movements which 
had set silly folks’ tongues going. Ensconsing 
himself within the pulpit, he waited there, watch- 
ing the play of* silver light and photographie 
shadow, when, without sound of a footfall, a slen- 
der figure appeared in the broad aisle. She, for it 
was a woman, came swiftly into the pulpit and 
threw herself on her knees before the chair he 
usually occupied. Then, spite of the dark cloak 
enveloping her from head to foot, the pastor recog- 
nized her. It was no time for ceremony ; a tender 
voice glided in upon the tempest of sobs breaking 
the stillness. 

“Yes. Miss Alloway.” 

She started to her feet with a terrified shriek, 
but his assuring tones quieted her fear. In all 
Mr. Merideth’s visions as to how he would tell is 
story, and where, the church had no place. Yet, 
after listening to the tearful, simple tale Yes told 
under that sacred roof, he poured forth his own, 
and how changed from its original construction. 
The inmost recesses of his heart opening, showed 
him, not the face of the proud beauty who scorned 
his love, that never had place there, but of a girl 
in her spring-time loveliness, with eyes like 
angels’, and with moonlight on her soft brown 
hair. 

Life’s surface mirrored the more dazzling 
image, life’s very depths held this. Her simple, 
artless relation of the trial she was bearing so 
nobly, her confidence in him, her sympathy for 
him, her tender, maiden reserve, the hour, the 
place, conspired to make the revelation complete. 
He loved her, yet honored her too sincerely to tell 
her so that night. 

The dear girl had gone there in the sheltering 
dark to ease her burdened mind and attend to 
some light duty which neither her grandfather 
nor Bettina were able to perform. The old sexton 
was almost entirely blind, that was the secret 
which overhung the willow-tented cottage, and 
seemed to have set even the scarlet and purple 
bean-flowers to whispering and surmising. 

She was only Yes Alloway and he was the min- 
ister, yet, coming out under the full splendor of 
moon and stars, she knew that she loved him, and 
that, although the ashes of long, lonely years 
came down on head and heart, she would love no 
other. 
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A few days later Amanda Grand arrived, and pressing household emergency. It was not neces. 
the time for keeping the sexton’s secret was past. | cans They had been prosperuus women, anj 
*Manda pulled the whole affair up by the roots, so | their small patrimony had more than doubled in 
to speak, and shook it in the gossips’ faces. | value. They had money in the Bank, and wer 

“Some of you wanted to get rid of my dear old | independent. It was time, they said, for them to 
father, but thought yourselves too good to turn | take their ease a little before the days shoulj 
him off without sufficientreason, Had you known | come when the grasshopper would be a “emmy 
he was nearly blind, that would have been enough, | | Yet no bride in the little town would have thought 
away he’d had to go, and ’twould have broken his | herself lawfully married if the sisters had haj 
blessed heart out and out. He’s grown up in this | ‘nothing to do with the making of her wedding 
place, and grown into it, and now my big boy’s | garments; no child was born whose mother dij 
here, he shall die in it when his time comes, | not turn to Tryphena for aid and comfort; and 
That’s the whole of it.” very rarely was a pale face carried to the graye. 

““Mr. Alloway, am I at liberty to woo your | yard on the hill whose last pillow had not been 
granddaughter, and, if so blest, win her?” | smoothed by their tender, tireless hands, They 

They sat together on the sexton’s porch, three | were very busy still; and no two women in lj 
of them, and it was not the shadow of the scarlet | | Eaglescliffe were more honored and looked up 
bean-flowers that brought such color into the | than the Greenough girls—for girls they would lx 
fairest face. called to the day of their death. 

“Tf the girl’s willing, there’s but one answer to Winny’s year at Mrs. Willard’s had ended las, 
that question,” replied the old man. “Come | autumn, and she was at home now. It had not 
here, child.’’ She slipped her pretty, trembling | spoiled her, Aunt Pheny said ; though now it was 
fingers into his. “It is this,’ and he placed her | all over, she was free to confess she had been half. 


hand in Robert Merideth’s; “it is Yes.” afraid it would. She had not quite known what 
to expect of these fashionable boarding-schools, 
not having had any experience of the sort in her 
s b 
EAGLESCLIFFE. young days. But times had changed. More was 
BY MRS. JULIA ©. R. DORR. expected of girls than there had been when slx 
: ‘ was young; and if Winny wanted more schooling 
CHAPTER XXVIIL than she could get at home, she and Phosy were 
HE snow of Eaglescliffe was three feet deep | hound she should have it. And it hadn’t hurt her 
on a level. How deep it was in drifts, in| one mite. For her part she believed now that 
hollows, and in the mountain-passes, this | Mrs, Willard, and the other ladies there at tha 
deponent saith not, For almost the first time| school, were downright sensible women, wh 
within the memory of man, or at least within the | knew how to make scholars of girls without spoil- 
memory of Hepsibah Morrisand TryphenaGreen- | ing them for everything else. Winny had done 
ough, there was no path across the three-cornered | first-rate, too, Pheny whispered to Dr. Mason, 
meadow. The tips of the picket-fences that €n- | confidentially. Mrs. Willard had found, to her 
closed the yards of their respective houses, just | surprise, that by a little extra effort the girl was 
peered above thesnow. Between lay one smooth, quite competent to go on with the senior class, 
unbroken expanse of white, It was easier to g0| and she had graduated with the best of them. 
round by the road, than to cut a channel through Perhaps Dr. Mason saw an account of it in the 
such a solid layer of marble, Troy papers? Dr. Mason did see it; and he had 
Besides, if the truth must be told, there was /aiso seen and read Winny’s graduating essay, 
much less need that winter for easy and quick | which had the honor of being one of three chosen 
communication between the two houses than there | gor publication. 
had been formerly. The “ women-folks’’—to use| A certain distance and reserve perhaps it 
. ‘ f aps it 
the vernacular of the place—were just as good | would hardly do to say coldness, had grown up 
friends as ever, but they did not see each other a8 | petween Karl and Winnv. Perhaps we ought 
often. Hepsibah, In fact, very seldom left the rather to say that the slight cloud that fell between 
house, having never entirely recovered from her them about the time she went to Troy had never 
long illness of the yagi ober after brother David wholly lifted. During her vacations they had met 
died ; though she had astonished her good physi- | under a little sense of restraint, the natural out- 
cian by being much less of an invalid than he had | growth of their misunderstanding at parting, and 
prophesied. Tryphena and Tryphosa had grown | she did not remain long enough for the restrain! 
older than they once were, and began to feel that | to wear away 
it was hardly safe, when there was snow on the} Wow that she had come home for the winter, 
ground, to throw shawls over their heads and | somehow it happened that they did not readily 
4 Mae, * : 2 . 
“run across.” If they were going to put ON | resume their old, frank, half-brotherly and sisterly 
cloaks and bonnets, and make a business of wrap- | relations. Karl found it difficult to see her alone. 
ping up, why then they might as well take 4) He had lost the old habit of dropping in for a mo- 
longer walk to pay for the trouble. They did not| ment in a careless, informal way, whenever he 
work for their neighbors now-a-days, except as 4| had occasion to pass the house. She went often 
neighborly kindness, in case of sickness or other | tg gee Miss Hepsibah, for there could not fail to 
* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, be the sweetest, tenderest sympathy between these 
by Mrs. Jura C. R. Dorn, in the Office of the Librarian of | two of whom it was true, as Karl had told Mrs. 
Congress, at Washington. | Farleigh, that their lives had been one long aspi- 
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ration. The elder woman had known all the 
vague unrest and nameless longing, the persistent 
though silent upreaching, that from the time she 
was twelve years old had made the young girl 


eager, in lieu of something better, to plunge into | 


the depths of Latin text-books and Greek lexi- 


cons, and to press farther into the recondite mys- | 


teries of mathematics in a district school, than 
half her sisters do in the crowded colleges of to- 


day. During this last year her feet had been | 


straying in green fields and pastures new, where 


the herbage was thick and juicy, and the waters 
were clear as crystal, and she had revelled in the | 


rich domain of English literature, as in a new 
world of exhaustless delights. They were read- 


ing something together this winter, she and Hep- | 


sibah; but it was noticeable that Winny and her 


book always appeared at the very hours when | 
Karl was sure to be busy elsewhere. She had not | 
been in the studio once since the day when Karl 


took her up there to see Miss McAlpine’s pic- 
ture—probably because he had not asked her to 


go; and he had not asked her because she was 


silent on the subject and, as he thought, unin- 
terested. 
purposes, 

There was another thing. Winny, the brightest, 
prettiest girl of all the country round, was the 
acknowledged belle of Eaglescliffe that winter; 


and Andrew Moulton, the only son of the richest | 


farmer in the town, had returned to his old alle- 


giance which had been summarily broken by the | 


episode of the carnelian ring, and by the little 
lady’s subsequent refusal to accept from him a 


love-token in the shape of a candy heart, with her | 


name inscribed thereon in illuminated text. 

Now, however, it was quite evident that he was 
at her feet; and as he was a manly young fellow 
enough, with good prospects and an unblemished 


character—decidedly the best match in town—it | 


was perhaps not strange that Tryphena and Try- 
phosa, wise women that they were, were not sorry 
to see him there. 

“Fact is, Phosy,’’ said Pheny, one evening, as 
they were discussing the matter, the young folks 
being at the school-house preparing for some sort 
of a Christmas festival. ‘ Fact is, I don’t like the 
idea of having Winny go off to Virginia to teach. 
There’s no need of it, if she could only be con- 
tented, and who knows what might happen to 
her? I’d rather have her get married and settle 
down where we can have some good of her; and 


the Moultons are all first-rate providers, every | 


soul of ’em.,”’ 


“Yes,” said Tryphosa, musingly. “ But, some-| 
how, I don’t exactly see my way clear to favor it, | 


though I hain’t a doubt it would be a good thing 
for Winny. But—there’s a ‘but’ to everything 
in this world, I do believe,” she added with a 
sigh, 

“Where does it come in here, I’d like to know ?”’ 
asked Pheny, looking over her spectacles. 

“ What’s come in between Karl and Winny, do 
you suppose?’’ was the irrelevant response. 
“They used to be such good friends!” 

“*Phosy,” was the solemn answer, “there’s 
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So they went on, playing at cross-| 


| 





| and unaccountable as the ways of young folks, 
They’ re past finding out.”’ 

| The cottage had been shut up for more than a 
| year, doors locked and windows darkened. Mrs, 
Farleigh had lost her attachment to Eaglescliffe, 
it seemed, as soon as she became convinced that 
her mission there was fruitless. She had kept her 
word; and from the day of that last interview in 
| the studio had said nothing to Karl of a private 
or personal nature. Nothing but this. When 
she went away she sent him the key of the house, 
saying she did not know how long she should be 
gone, and that in the meanwhile if any of the 
books or pictures would be of service to him they 
were at his command. 

But to go back to the snow that lay cold and 
white and deep, up hill and down dale, all over 
Eaglescliffe and the adjacent country. It was the 
topic of conversation at the dinner-table where 
Dr, Mason was entertaining a noted traveller who 
happened to be his guest. The old man of eighty 
odd years, whose hair was as white as the snow 
out of doors, was still as straight and looked 
|}almost as vigorous as the younger man at his 
side. 

Dessert was served, and as Mr. Carrington was 
paring an apple he paused for a moment, letting 
the bright red spiral swing from his knife, while 
his eyes were bent thoughtfully on some object 
out of doors. 

“Does this remind you in any way of your 
travels in the far north—in Sweden or Norway, 
for instance?’’ inquired the doctor, helping him- 
|self to a semi-translucent globe of green and 
gold. 

**On the contrary, by some strange law of con- 
| trast, I presume,” returned Mr, Carrington, with 
j}asmile, ‘it carries me straight to the Orient—to 
} Egypt and the Nile. I was looking ata palm-tree 
| when you spoke—not at that hemlock ; and heard 
the dip of the oars and the cries of my dark- 
| browed boatmen, instead of the wind as it sweeps 
down from old Graybeard yonder.” 
| ““*Old Graybeard ?’”’ repeated the doctor, lifting 
| his eyebrows. ‘‘ How do you happen to have any 
| knowledge of our local expressions, our collo- 
| quialisms, so to speak? Our grand old warder 
| has another name on the atlas. You have never 
| been in this region before, I think, sir?’ 

“Oh, yes, doctor, once. Many years ago I 
| went through here on my way from Montreal to 
| New York, in the old stage-coach. I was quite a 
young man then, and I remember I was greatly 
amused at the driver—a hearty, burly, good- 
natured Yankee, who was ‘ hail-fellow-well-met’ 
with every man, woman and child along the whole 


route. He was always calling my attention to 


| something or another, and I distinctly remember 


his pointing that mountain out to me as the Gray- 
beard. The name impressed me. They called 
him Major, I believe.”’ 


The doctor laughed heartily. ‘‘ The sturdy old 


| Major! and you have really remembered him so 


many yearg? Every one knew him. He was an 
honest, and I verily believe a God-fearing man, 


lalthough rude in speech and, I have been told, 


nothing on the face of the earth that’s so curious | slightly profane at times, under the stress of strong 
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provocation, Well! well! The churches, you know, 
are greatly divided on some cardinal points; and 
the controversialists among us toss faith and works 
back and forth as the lads toss their footballs. But 
if works are ever of any avail, I cannot doubt that 
his good deeds will be counted unto him for 
righteousness, Yet I confess I am not quite clear 
how much we may be allowed to concede, It may 
be that, as we grow older, Mr. Carrington, we are 
inclined to unduly magnify the life, and to attach 
too little importance to the doctrine,’ and the 
good doctor looked anxiously across the table. 

Mr. Carrington bowed his head silently. He 
was not very well versed in polemics. 

‘“* How long ago may that have been, Mr. Car- 
rington?”’ resumed the doctor, when he saw his 
guest did not respond to his theological lead. 

“T can’t say precisely. Twenty years, more or 
less, It was my first introduction to a real New 
England snow-storm, and perhaps that’s why I 
remember it so well. We rode all day in a furi- 
ous, blinding storm, and at night—why, let’s see! 
It must have been just about here that we dropped 
the other two passengers—a lady and a little bby— 
and I went on alone,”’ 

The doctor started with a little exclamation, and 
a faint pink, like a girl’s blush, tinged his cheeks. 

‘What did you say?” he asked, leaning for- 
ward, with his hand curved round his ear. 
‘Dropped the other passengers—a lady and a lit- 
tle boby—somewhere about here?”’ 

“Yes, She was ill—too ill to go on; and that 
great, burly Major, who had been like a father to 
her all day, stopped at a farm-house by the road- 
side and made them take her in,”’ 

‘* Was she able to walk ?’”’ was the doctor’s seem- 
ingly frivolous question. 

“Oh, no! A Good Samaritan came out with a 
lantern while the Major swept a path through the 
snow, and they carried her in, half-fainting, What 
a Rembrandtish scene it was—the dark night, the 
rough faces and figures of the men, the ghostly 
trees casting such unearthly sbadows, the droop- 
ing, swaying form of the woman, and the strong 
red light of the lantern illumining the centre of 
the picture! It is one of the strangest of mental 
phenomena, doctor,’”’ he added, turning toward 
him with a philosophic air, “the indelible impres- 
sions that are made upon our minds by certain 
trivial scenes or events, I have travelled the wide 
world over, and forgotten so much that it was 
infinitely important for me to remember, and yet 
every little circumstance connected with that 
journey is fresh and vivid after the lapse of a score 
of years !”’ 

But, to his great astonishment, Dr. Mason, in- 
stead of catching at the metaphysical bait he had 
thrown to him, gazed at him for a few seconds as 
one bewildered, and then exclaimed with uplifted 
hands: ‘“‘ And so you were the other passenger !’’ 

“I certainly was,’’ Mr. Carrington answered, 
“if by the ‘other passenger’ you mean the man 
who went on to Jericho that stormy night. But 
what do you know about it, doctor?” 

He replied by asking another question. 

“Do you remember how the child looked, Mr. 
Carrington ?”’ 





— A 

‘Oh, he was a pretty, curly-haired little fellow 
two or three years old, with eyes as blue as forget. 
me-nots,”’ 

“* And the mother ?”’ 

“She was young, and would have been beauti-. 
ful if she had not been so frightfully pallid,” 

** Dark-haired ?”’ 

“Oh, no! Yellow as sunshine. But why do 
you ask these questions? Do you know anything 
about them ?”’ ‘ 

“The mother died the very next day,”’ said Dr, 
Mason, “and the boy is the tall, handsome young 
fellow to whom I introduced you last evening. 
He came into my study for a moment, if you re. 
mem ber,”’ 

“Is it possible?”’ cried Mr. Carrington, half. 
rising from his seat, ‘' What, that young Harvey? 
Harvey—Harvey,”’ he repeated, as if trying to re. 
call something. “I am sure that was not the 
name. And so the poor mother died the next 
day? Dear, dear!’ 

Dr. Mason told him the whole story briefly but 
graphicly, ending with: ‘‘ And now, Mr. Carring- 
ton, if you learned anything that day which tends 
to throw a ray of light on this affair, you will per- 
haps be ready to ask yourself if the Providence 
that watches over sparrows has not something to 
do with the mental phenomena of which you 
spoke a little while ago.”’ 

** But I did not, my dear doctor,’ Mr. Carring- 
ton answered, with a smile. ‘‘ Most unfortunately 
both for the facts and for your theory, I did not. 
That is, I learned nothing of any account, though 
I had some little conversation with the lady.” 

** Everything is of account,’’ returned the doe 
tor. ‘* You must remember that this young man 
knows nothing whatever of his parentage, He 
cannot even feel sure that he was born in wed- 
lock, though—’’ ; 

“Oh, there’s no doubt whatever on that point, 
doctor! I had, as I say, some conversation with 
the lady, as was but natural in such a long day's 
journey in a stage-coach, though she was very 
quiet aud reticent, She told me her husband had 
died but a few months previous, leaving her alone 
in a city of strangers.”’ 

“Where was she going ?”’ 

“To New York, where she had some acquaint- 
ances through whose aid she hoped to be able to 
go home,”’ 

** Home?” 

“To Germany. She was a German, as you 
probably discovered. I suspected—strongly, too— 
that she had made a runaway match; fallen in 
love with her teacher, or something of that sort, 
which accounted for her desolate and friendless 
condition,”’ 

** Why do you say ‘ with her teacher?’ Did she 
speak of her husband’s business or profession?” 

“‘ Not directly ; or if she did, I have forgotten il. 
I have a vague impression, however, which | 
must of course have received from her, that he 
was ateacher of the English language and of draw- 
ing; but I find it impossible to discriminate, # 
this length of time, between what she said and 
what I inferred. He had been sick a long time, ! 
remember that much," 
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“Tf you could only recall the name!’ sighed 
the doctor. 

“It's a great pity I can’t,” said Mr. Carrington. 
“JT only know that it was a three-syllabled name, 
not in the least like Harvey. Here it is again, 
you see, doctor, When I remember all about the 
snow and the lantern, and just how the old 
weather-beaten stage looked, and even what we 
had for dinner, why should I forget that name? 
But I must see that young fellow,” he added, 
rising. ‘* Where will I be likely to find him at 
this hour, do you think ?”’ 

“My sleigh is at your service, and I shall take 
great pleasure in being your escort. Indeed, I 
was about to propose it,’’ was the courteous an- 
swer. ‘One thing more, however, Mr. Carring- 
ton, You have used the word ‘lady’ several 
times in speaking of that poor young mother. 
You used it advisedly ?”’ 

“Most certainly. She was a lady by education 
and breeding. Of that, at least, there can be no 
question.”” 

“We have thought so—we have believed so,” 
said the doctor, as he prepared for his wintry 
drive. “ Nevertheless, it is a great satisfaction to 
have our impressions so strongly confirmed, Are 
you ready, sir?” 

“The very spot!’ cried Mr. Carrington, as they 
drew up before Hepsibah’s gate. ‘“* Things don’t 
change much in this corner of the world, doctor! 
That old house looks just as it did twenty years 
ago, lilac bushes and all, and the snow is just 
about as deep.” 

“Some things change, however, even here,”’ 
remarked the doctor, as Karl opened the door and 
came out bare-headed, ‘ Little boys, for example, 
Mr, Carrington !’ 

It is needless to repeat the conversation of the 
next hour, or to speak of Karl's emotion at being 
brought thus unexpectedly face to face with his 
long-buried past. It was too true that Mr. Car- 
rington could tell him very little. He could add 
almost nothing to his store of positive knowledge 
as to his father and mother. But even that little 
was a great deal tohim. It was something to look 
into eyes that had met his mother’s in intelligent 
question and response; to hear a voice that she 
had heard; to listen to her praises from one who 
had evidently carried a pleasant memory of her 
form and face and carriage through all these silent 
years. It made him seem less like a waif, or a 
changeling. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


he tell the truth, Karl had never thought much 
about his father; while, thanks to Hepsibah’s 


reverent and oft-repeated story of her death and 
burial, and to a vague vision of his own that might 
be either a dream or a memory, his mother had 
been a living power in his life, kindling his ima- 


gination and stimulating his intellect. He had 
stood beside her grave, too, seeing clearly, far 
down beneath the grass and daisies, the calm, sweet 
face with its coronal of gold. She had lived in his 
heart, 

But of his father, the dim, faded daguerreotype 





that was now, and had been for years, scarcely 
more than a shadow on the plate, told him nothing. 
He seemed to his son a mere ghost—a pallid some- 
thing that had neither form nor substance, and in 
which he felt no very especial interest. Now 
suddenly the disembodied spirit was clothed in 
garments of flesh. It lived and moved and had a 
being. His father, according to Mr. Carrington’s 
opinion and belief, had been a teacher of the Eng- 
lish language and of drawing. Mr. Carrington, 
as his newly-awakened memory went eagerly 
back to that day’s.journey, revived other half- 
forgotten impressions. He thought, though he 
could not say he knew, that the young couple had 
landed in Quebec, and made their way down to 
Montreal, where the husband expected to find, as 
he had elsewhere, plenty of work and plenty of 
money. But illness came speedily—a long and 
slow decline, exhausting their resources and wear- 
ing out their lives, 

This was not much. But unless Mr. Carring- 
ton’s impressions were greatly at fault, it proved 
that his father was a man of culture and educa- 
tion. A teacher of drawing! Then he knew 
something of art, and perhaps loved it, even as 
his son did. Perhaps he had all, or more, than 
his son’s aspirations. Perhaps he was a painter in 
heart and purpose; and that the teaching was only 
a stepping-stone, a bread-and-butter question 
while working his way. A thrill unfelt before 
ran through Karl’s whole frame at this thought. 
His heart throbbed painfully, and he turned to 
the window to hide the tears that welled up from 
the deepest recesses of his being. It mattered 
little, comparatively, that he did not know his 
father’s name, if he could have this blessed assur- 
ance that they were akin in soul and sympathy. 

Mr. Carrington’s eye, wandering carelessly about 
the room yet seeing everything, as a traveller’s 
eye should, fell upon a picture hanging above 
Hepsibah’s work-table. It was a portrait of Cap- 
tain David, painted from memory aided by some 
rough sketches he had in the studio, that Karl had 
given her on her last birthday. Enough ofa con- 
noisseur to be at once aware it was too good a 
piece of work to be looked for in a country farm- 
house, Mr. Carrington rose from his seat and took 
a deliberate survey of it. The rugged yet kindly 
face, the iron-gray head, the massive shoulders, 
were singularly impressive. It was the captain 
himself, not idealized, but at his best. 

“It is a portrait of my brother,” said Hepsibah, 
as her guest turned toward her with a question on 
his lips. 

** Who painted it?” he asked. 

** He did,” she answered, nodding at Karl, who 
still stood with his back toward them, looking out 
of the window and all unconscious of this by- 
play. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Mr. Carrington with a 
low, suppressed whistle. ‘“‘ He?'’—and then be- 
took himself again toa careful study of the pic- 
ture. 

The truth was, Dr. Mason, in giving Mr. Car- 
rington a short resumé of Karl’s life and expe- 
rience, had entirely omitted any mention of his 
leaning toward art; not intentionally but because 
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he really forgot it. It was in his eyes a matter of 
no possible comsequence as compared with the 
neglected classics, and the compulsory abandon- 
ment of the collegiate course. 

The gentleman wheeled round at last. ‘ What 
else has he done?’ he said to Hepsibah in a low 
tone, But before she could reply, Karl turned 
from the window. 

‘See here, young man!” cried Mr, Carrington, 
approaching him, and clapping him on the shoul- 
der, ‘‘ why didn’t you tell me you were an artist? 
I didn’t dream of 1t."’ . 

“Nor did I,’ said Karl, his eyes kindling. 
** But I mean to be one some day, Mr. Carring- 
ton!” 

‘* You are one already, boy, whether you know 
it or not. Who taught you to paint like that?’ 

** No one,”’ 

‘‘ And you've never been out of this seven by 
nine burgh? You've never had a master ?”’ 

Karl shook his head. 

‘* Where do you keep your traps and things?”’ 
was Mr, Carrington’s next question, ‘I'll engage 
you've a studio, or a workshop of some sort 
round here, even if you’re not an artist! Come, 
I want to see what else you have to show, You'll 
excuse us, Dr. Mason, if you don't care to go with 
us? I suppose this is all an old story to you,” he 
added, as he saw his venerable host sat unmoved 
and apparently uninterested, with his hands 
clasped on his gold-headed cane, 

“T think perhaps I had better leaye you here,”’ 
said the doctor, “if you will not regard it as a 
breach of courtesy. The sun will be going down 
before a great while; and at my advanced age—’’ 

“Oh, don’t wait a moment on my account, doc- 
tor, I beg,’’ interrupted Mr, Carrington. “I can 
tind my way back easily enough, and shall enjoy 
the walk.”’ 

But here Hepsibah’s gentle voice was heard 
proposing that he should stay to tea, and that Karl 
should take him to the parsonage in the evening. 
So that was settled, and Dr. Mason departed, 

The two other gentlemen went to the studio, 
whither we will follow them, The appearance of 
the place has changed somewhat since we saw it 
last, a year and a half ago, Much of the crude, 
early work has disappeared; been stacked away 
in a dark corner to make room for something bet- 
ter, or been utterly destroyed, as the case may be. 
Only the best of the old work is here, and there is 
much that is new, for Karl has been hard at work 
whenever he has had an hour of leisure during all 
these months. This winter, especially, he has 
been thoroughly possessed with the divine 
phrensy that would not let him rest. 

Mr. Carrington had not been in the room five 
minutes before Karl felt that he was in the hands 
of a master—that he was being tried in the bal- 
ances. Not that his judge was an artist himself, 
but that he was a connoisseur whose judgment 
was so grounded on knowledge, taste, fairness, 
and the insight of a clear, far-reaching sympathy, 
that it could not easily be impeached, The young 
fellow'’s heart was in his mouth as his new friend 
passed from canvas to canvas, sometimes making 
brief, crisp, incisive comments, sometimes simply 


nodding, sometimes pausing long and thought. 
fully. Karl did not accompany him in this pro. 
gress, He sat quietly in the high-backed chair, 
saying nothing. 

“ Well, what have we here?” said Mr. Carring. 
ton at last, laying his hand on the easel. “ Thijs 
is the youngest born, I suppose, Am I to see it?” 

“Tt is not finished, but I suppose it can by 
looked at,’’ Karl answered, after a moment's hesi. 
tation, turning the face of the canvas to the front, 
His own face turned a shade paler as he did so, 

It was a picturesquely posed group of three 
female figures, strikingly contrasted, and as strik. 
ingly life-like. They seemed to be moved by one 
common impulse, and absorbed in one common 
work, though that work was in some strange way 
suggested rather than portrayed, You felt, rather 
than saw, that they might be weaving some in- 
visible web—the web of fate, perhaps, on an in- 
visible loom, If you failed to detect this, you 
would still have seen what you might have called 
Age, Maturity and Youth. The face of the eldest 
of the three women was what Hepsibah’s might 
be ten years from now, when to its rare spiritual 
refinement should be added the touching, pathetic 
feebleness of age; the second figure had in its 
mature and stately grace some subtle suggestion 
of Mrs, Farleigh, though it was by no means a 
likeness of her ; the third, it is perhaps needless to 
say, was—Winny, with her brown eyes a-light, 
and all the dewy freshness of the morning in her 
face—the very incarnation of girlhood, 

The picture was unfinished, but its soul was 
there, The figures were so thoroughly alive that 
the first impression was absol@tely startling. 

** By Jupiter!” exclaimed Mr, Carrington, after 
a moment of utter silence, during which he had 
stared at the painting as if spellbound, and Kar! 
had been hearing his own heart beat, half stifled. 
Then he caught it from the easel, ‘ Let's go 
down,” he said, ‘It’s getting too dark up here, 
and I want to see this thing in a stronger light,” 
and off he marched, carrying the canvas with him. 

He placed it on a chair in the living-room, which 
was still bright with the low, slanting sunbeams, 
and resumed his inspection ; nor did he turn away 
from it until the short afterglow had faded, and 
shadows were gathering in the approaching twi- 
light. Then going to the fire, he stood on the rug 
with his hands behind him, looking curiously 
down on Karl, who sat in brother David's chair 
in the corner. He did not quite know what to 
make of him, working away here in this quiet 
fashion, and seemingly with no comprehension of 
the fact that he was doing anything noteworthy. 

“* Young man,”’ he said at last, “‘ you must finish 
up that picture and send it to the Exhibition next 
spring.” 

Karl raised his eyes inquiringly. 

“Of the Academy—National Academy, you 
know—at New York,’ Mr. Carrington went on. 
“ Exhibition opens about the first of April. You'll 
have plenty of time, won't you?” 

“Ts it—good enough—to warrant such a ven- 
ture?’”’ Karl asked, stammeringly, his face flush- 
ing in the firelight. 





“Good enough? Why, man alive, dont you 
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you see for yourself that if you finish it as you've | 


begun it ought to make your reputation ?”’ 

He half thought that Karl was, as we say, put- 
ting on airs—affecting an innocent simplicity that 
did not belong to him, That a man should do 
first-rate work and not know it, in this self- 
asserting, aggressive age, seemed to him an ab- 
surdity. It is possible his companion detected 
the feeling, for he answered gravely: ‘‘ No, Mr, 
Carrington, I do not know how good a picture 
must be to be considered very good; I know 
nothing about modern painting, or the work that 
is done now-a-days. The few pictures I have 
seen have all been copies of the old masters; and 


perbaps you can imagine how much they would | 


help a fellow of my age to judge of his own crude 
attempts,’ he added, with a little bitterness in his 
voice, as he turned his head away from Mr. Car- 
rington’s piercing eyes. 

“My dear fellow,” said the latter, “I believe 
you to be as honest as you are modest, and that 
is saying a great deal! If you don't understand 
yourself, I must try to make you. We won't talk 
about genius. The word is so misapplied and 
perverted that sensible people are shy of it. But 
you have undeniable power; and you are doing 
uncommonly good work. That picture is the 
livest thing I've seen in an age, and it must go to 
the exhibition. So must the portrait of Captain 
Morris, if Miss Morris can spare it long enough.” 

Judging from the expression of Miss Morris's 
face at that moment, she would have spared her 
own head, if it had been necessary, and without 
the slightest hesitation. As for Karl, he was dumb 
and opened not his mouth. 

“How long will it take you to finish that 
group?”’ asked Mr. Carrington at the tea-table. 

“ Not long, if I were to give my timetoit, But 
I should wish to keep it within reach for a month 
or two if I could, before calling it done.” 

“That's just what you can do. Send it down to 
me—at University Place—about the first of March, 
and I'll attend to it. I happen to know the hang- 


ing committee pretty well this year, every one of | 


them—which is lucky.”’ 

I’m afraid Karl did not sleep much that night, 
and it is certain Hepsibah did not. 

“You won't object to selling that picture, I sup- 
pose, if you can get a fair price for it?’’ asked 


Mr. Carrington, as he bade Karl good-bye late the | 


next aflernoon. 

“No,” said Karl, with a slight hesitation of 
manner, ‘I suppose I must not object, though I 
wish I could afford to keep it. But I haven't the 
remotest idea what a fair price would be, Mr, 
Carrington.” 

“No? Well, I'll give a thousand dollars for it. 
But I tell you frankly it is worth more than that, 
and I advise you not to accept my offer; which is, 
however, all I can afford. Wait till we hear what 
the erities have to say! Good-bye, my dear fel- 
low. Write to me—you have my address,” and 
once again the stage-coach on runners carried Mr. 
Carrington away from Eaglescliffe, leaving Karl 
behind, 

A thousand dollars! Why, it was more than 
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Captain David had ever made from the farm in 
any one year; more than Dr, Mason's salary for 
|a twelvemonth! Was it any wonder that Karl 
grew dizzy for a moment, and that the solid earth 
seemed sliding from beneath his feet? 

Andrew Moulton swept by just then, in a stylish 
new cutter, with a scarlet-faced wolf-skin robe, 
and a string of silvery bells. He bowed to Karl 
with a slightly triumphant air, as the latter stepped 
aside into the snow to let him pass. 

‘Hallo, Karl!’ he cried, with a wave of his 
hand, ‘‘Going to the sleigh-ride to-night? I’m 
after Winny, now. Supper at Winslow's, you 
know, and a dance, maybe,"’ he shouted from the 
distance. 

Karl had forgotten all about the sleigh-ride, in 
| the excitement of Mr. Carrington’s visit, and now 
stood stock-still in the road, looking gloomily 
after the disappearing sleigh, Or rather he had 
forgotten the day of the week. He had intended 
to be one of this party, when the project was men- 
tioned to him yesterday. He had meant to ask 
Winny to go with him; and then when he was 
sure of having her all to himself for an hour or 
two, he would try to break down the barrier that 
had so strangely grown between them. Perhaps, 
if she seemed in the least like her old familiar 
self, the Winny who had once shared his every 
thought, he would tell her how he had been try- 
ing to paint her again without a sitting, and 
would ask her to come to the studio and see the 


picture, 

And now it was too late—and there went An- 
idrew Moulton! He ground his heel into the 
snow till it creaked beneath it, and then strode on 
sturdily and half-defiantly. He had never thought 
himself “in love’’ with Winny. The innocent 
love-making of their childhood had meant to him 
nothing more than that in some inscrutable way 
| they were always to be together in marvellous 
| palaces, or enchanted gardens—living in a child- 
| paradise. In fact, he had not as yet thought con- 
| sciously of love, save as a far-off beautiful dream 
| for which the fullness of time had not yet come. 
His life had been too busy, too full of other inte- 
jrests and ambitions. Perhaps the artist in him 
had dominated over the lover. 

But now a fierce pang of jealousy shot through 
his heart, less at the thought of losing Winny 
himself, than of yielding her to another. Always 
until since her return from school last autumn, 
lhe had been her escort, her champion, her true 
| and loyal knight. As when they were children 
he had drawn her to school on his sled every win- 
| ter, and found the first strawberries for her every 
}summer, to the utter rout and discomfiture of 
| every other boy, so sinee they had been older it 
|had been a matter of course, something to be 
taken for granted without many words, that if 
| Winny went to lecture, or singing-school, or 
| merry-making, it was under Karl’s protection. 
| Now, the faint tinkling of Andrew Moulton’s 
| bells was borne back to him on the keen west 
jereey and up in her maiden chamber, Winny, 


without doubt, was making herself ready for his 


| coming. Suddenly he found the thought that any 
| 


other could take his place, could be all and more 
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to her than he had been, could possess a better 
claim than he had ever had to her merry smiles, 
her frank, kind greeting, her pleasant words and 
earnest, womanly thoughts—in short, could have 
the right to come nearer to her than he had ever 
done, was fraught with the keenest pain. 

He tramped home through the snow, and forgot 
to tell Hepsibah of the thousand dollars Mr. Car- 
rington had offered for the picture. Greatly did 
she marvel at his grave reticence that night. She 
had expected him to come home as jubilant as any 
bobolink in May, After supper he went up to the 
studio for an hour or so, and when he came down 
took a book and went to reading. But Hepsibah, 
looking over his shoulder at intervals of half an 
hour, perceived that he had not turned the page, 

“Dear me, Karl, I’m so sorry!” she said, look- 
ing up as the clock struck eight. “ But I pro- 

«mised to send this missionary basket over to the 
girls to-night, and I forgot allaboutit. Tryphena 
wants it the first thing in the morning. Would 
you mind running over with It, if it is late?” 

He went out with the basket, and round by the 
road, thinking of the pleasant, neighborly days 
when there was always a path across the meadow, 
no matter how deep the snow was; and how the 
distance between him and Winny had lengthened 
even as that between the two houses. He should 
not find her to-night. She was off riding with 
Andrew Moulton. 

He stopped stock-still in the road to think it 
over, as his eye caught the bright light from the 
window. What wasthe matter? What had come 
between them? He did not know what he had 
done; and when he looked at the matter seriously, 
he did not know what Winny had done, either. 
Only they had been drifting apart somehow for 
months and months. It was Andrew Moulton, 
with his fine horses and his flocks and herds, and 
the new house for which the plans were drawn. 
He was at the bottom of it, he thought, gloomily, 
yet smiling with a sly satisfaction as his mind re- 
verted to the ring under the thorn-bush, snatched 
with tears from the little finger, and buried deep 
because he—Karl—had wished it! Andrew Moul- 
ton had not been lord and master in those days, 
that was one comfort. 

And, by Jove, perhaps he would not be now, 
unless this same Karl chose to abdicate his throne! 
His heart gave a great leap—literally a leap in the 
dark—and he felt the warm blood rushing to his 
cheeks. Had he been a fool? Had he stood idly 
by, and seen another snatch at his crown without 
making an effort to save it? 

If Karl's love seems to spring to life full grown, 
remember it has been growing silently all his life- 
long. It sprang to light, not to life, that night. 

He gave the heavy basket a new cant upon his 
arm, and moved on swiftly into the broad track of 
ruddy light that streamed far out over the snow, 
while his eye sought the bright window as uncon- 
sciously as the needle seeks the magnet. Try- 
phena did not believe in hiding one’s candle under 
a bushel. When it was bed-time she would close 
the shutters, but no belated traveller should go 
astray because her house stood rayless in the dark, 
How many, many times Karl had stood in that 





very spot, just outside the gate, and tossed a hand. 
ful of snow against the pane, for the mere pleasure 
of seeing Winny’s little start of surprise, and the 
flash of her brown eyes as she raised them from 
her book! She was not there now. He would 
just leave the basket and go home ayain, 

Just then a slight, girlish figure passed between 
him and the light. The gate swung to behing 
him with asharp clang as he sprang up the narrow 
path. 

He saw it all again—the quick, half-startled 
glance of surprise, the flashing light in the brown 
eyes and the sudden dropping of the lids over 
them, as, forgetful of the long restraint, he rushed 
into the house after his old fashion, giving the one 
little premonitory knock that no one had eyer 
thought it necessary to answer. 

Winny was alone, in her ordinary simple home- 
dress, with a narrow crimped ruffle and a knot of 
scarlet ribbon at her throat, and another tiny one, 
like a brilliant butterfly, nestling in the folds of 
her dark hair. Her work-basket was on the table 
beside her, and a bit of sewing in her hand. For 
a moment she flushed and trembled, and a tell- 
tale drop of crimson dyed the cambric she was 
hemming ; then the pride and self-possession that 
so often stands women in good stead came to her 
aid, and she received her unlooked-for guest as 
quietly as if his informal entrance was still an 
every-day habit. But Karl had never felt quite 
so far away from her as when she courteously 
bade him be seated, and after a commonplace re- 
mark or two, such as had never been in vogue 
between them in the old days, resumed her sew- 
ing. 

It was necessary for him to say something—and 
of course he said the wrong thing. 
“*T did not expect to see you. 
were out this evening,”’ he starnmered. 
came to bring this basket to your aunts.” 

She raised her eyebrows. ‘‘ Indeed! I am sorry 
they are not in,’’ she said, freezingly, stitching 
away for dear life. ‘* But it is not at all necessary 
for you to apologize for having called—on an 
errand.” 

He colored, angry at his own stupidity, as he 
saw his blunder. 

“*T did not mean to apologize,’’ he said, “Surely 
you cannot so misunderstand me. But I supposed 
you had gone to the sleighride to-night—with An- 
drew Moulton,” 

Now, to tell the truth, Winny herself, remem- 
bering that she had never in her life gone on a 
sleighride except under Kar!’s escort, had all day 
long kept a little, faint, shy hope at her heart that 
he, too, would remember it, and would ask her to 
go to this one. She was so grieved over this 
estrangement, so tired of it, and it all seemed so 
unaccountable. Aunt Pheny, she knew thought 
it was as much her fault as Karl’s. But he had 
never been quite the same since Mrs. Farleigh’s 
last coming—since he painted Miss Alice McAl- 
pine’s portrait. She wondered where the picturé 
was—whether Mrs. Farleigh had taken it away, 
or whether it was still in the studio, making a 
glory in the place with its wealth of flowing gold. 
She would not ask, and it was partly the fear of 
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facing it that had kept her from going up there to 
see what Karl had done during the year she was | 
away. Butif he should ask her to go to this ride 
she would go—and perhaps she would find her 
friend again, As the hours wore on she came to 
regard it as asort of test. Would he ask her or 
no, meant also were the embers of their old friend- 
ship yet alive, or was all over between them ?— 
and now, after all, he cared no more for the broken 
ties than to stand carelessly on one side, and take 
it for granted she would gu with Andrew Moulton, 
between Whom and himself there had always been 
an acknowledged rivalry! 

She did not answer him by so much as a word. 


But her trembling fingers 
| 





Perhaps she could not, 
flew along the strip of ruffling at a dangerous 
speed. Aunt Phosy’s keen eyes will detect some 
long stitches to-morrow. 

“ Hle—he told me he was coming for you,” said 
Karl. ‘“*I saw him to-night on his way here in | 
his elegant new turnout, and with a string of bells | 
you could hear a mile,”’ he added, with a spice of | 
bitterness. 

“What do I care for Andrew Moulton?” Winny | 
blazed out, “tor for his new cutter and sleigh- | 


. 
bells? What do I care for him now any more than | 


when 

She stopped short—and the needle broke with a | 
sudden snap. Karl thought he saw the glitter of | 
a tear on her dark eyelashes. He sprang to her | 
side, managing to get possession of two trembling | 
hands while the river of cambric flowed down- | 
ward to the floor. 

“When we buried the ring under the thorn- | 
bush?” he cried. ‘“‘O Winny! Winny! Can't 
we have the old life back again? Can't we go 
back and begin anew? For I have loved you all 
my life long, dear, and didn’t know it!” 

It was late when Karl went home, but the light 
was still burningin Hepsibah’s room. Ever since 
she had been a semi-invalid and had been obliged 
to retire early, Karl had been in the habit of going 
to her room for a good-night chat after she went 
to bed. It was their time for little confidences 
and for the close, personal talks that are apt to 
shun the garish daylight. He was glad she had 
waited for him to-night. 

“What is it, Karl?’’ she asked, raising herself 
on one elbow as she caught the first glimpse of his 
face. It wore a new expression, a lifted, radiant 
look that thrilled her. | 

He knelt beside the bed, bowing his head upon 
her hands, “It is this, Aunt Hepsibah,”’ he said | 
softly, ‘and you will be glad, I know, for me and 
forallofus. Winny has promised to be my wife— 
not just now, but by and by, when it seems wise | 
and best.” 

Tr. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

PRING came and with it the Exhibition. The | 

picture had gone to take its chances with the | 

rést. How much earnest, happy work had gone} 
into it during the month or two it remained in the | 
studio after Mr. Carrington’s visit, may be easily | 
guessed. Karl’s memory suddenly grew exceed- 

ingly treacherous. It was indispensable that there | 


should be daily sittings, and the first thing requi- 
site was to make a path through the meadow. 
Karl never did a better bit of shoveling before or 
afterwards, It was astonishing, however, how 
much more work was needed upon Winny’s own 
particular third of the canvas than upon the two 
other thirds, before the young painter consented 
to call the picture finished ! 

Karl, in the excitement of that memorable even- 
ing, had forgotten to tell either Hepsibah or Winny 
what Mr, Carrington had said of the money value 
of the picture; and afterwards, so absurd did the 
estimate seem to him, that he almost succeeded in 
persuading himself that there was some mistake 
about it; that he had misunderstood Mr. Carring- 
ton, or that that gentleman had, in the hurry of 
the moment, been guilty of a lapsus linguc. At 
all events, he concluded to keep the matter to 
himself for the present. When the picture was 
really bought and paid for, it would be time enough 
to talk about the price. 

But all the more eagerly did he watch the mails 
for news of his venture. The whole outlook of 
his life would be changed if Mr. Carrington’s 
words were words of truth and soberness. 

About the middle of April a letter came from 
him. As Karl opened it, a newspaper slip fell out, 
at whieh he glanced first. It read thus: 


“ At the private Exhibition last evening, per- 
haps no picture on the walls attracted more atten- 
tion, both from artists and connoisseurs, than one 
hanging in the east room, on the middle line, not 
far from the south corner. It bears the monogram 
K. H., and is, we are told, the artist's first contri- 
bution to any exhibition. It is decidedly a work 
of genius, though not without faults. The figures 
there are three of them—are almost startlingly 
alive, and one half expects to see them step down 
from the canvas and mingle with the crowd of 
spectators. The accessories are perhaps not quite 
so well done as the figures themselves; but some 
crudities and indiscretions can be overlooked in 
so young a painter who brings to his work such 
uncommon freshness and vigor. The name of 
the artist is withheld from the public for the pre- 
sent, but we understand the picture is already 
sold. We shall return to this subject again.” 


Karl's very heart stood still as he unfolded Mr. 
Carrington’s letter. 


‘*My dear fellow,” it ran, ‘I am out of my wits 
with joy. The picture is a success! I enclosea 
slip from the ——— , Whose art critic is one of the 
severest you will be likely to encounter. The 
Tribune speaks equally well of it. So does the 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Press. There 
is an admiring crowd in the south corner all the 
time, and the monogram is the puzzle of the day. 
Let them worry! By and by we'll read them the 
riddle. But now to business. I told you I would 
give one thousand dollars for the picture, which 
was all I could afford. All the same I didn't 
mean to take it if anybody else would give more 
for it, and yesterday the Great Mogul of Madison 
Square bought it for fifteen hundred. So I've lost 
my picture! Never mind. You shall paint me 
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another sometime—when my ship comesin, Mr. | he bent his way thitherward, and, unfastening the 


Richman will send you his check for the amount 
in a day orso, More anon. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“ B, CARRINGTON,” 


How Hepsibah’s heart sang alleluiahs over her 
boy’s success, even while her lips trembled so 
that she could only kiss him silently, need not be 
told here. As for Winny, she took the whole 
matter very quietly. As when she was a little 
child, one touch of Karl’s magic wand had changed 
the universe for her, and at his bidding she had 
seen the hemlock boughs grow into stately palaces, 
and meadow daisies transform themselves to jew- 
els, so now through her implicit faith in him all 
things seemed possible, all triumphs within his 

, Teach, As the years go on she will be proud of 
his successes, but never astonished by them; and 
in her calm assurance, her unwavering belief in 
him, he will find his truest help, his highest in- 
spiration. 

The summer months passed swiftly. Karl had 
orders for two pictures; and between the farm and 
the studio his hands were full, There was so 
much happiness in doing and being and loving 
that he had little to do with dreams, even dreams 
of the blissful future in store for him and Winny. 
The present was so sweet, so engrossing, that it 
left little to be desired, 

He wondered sometimes whether Mrs. Farleigh 
had heard of the success of his picture at the Ex- 
hibition. Eaglescliffe had lost sight of her for some 
months. He knew she went abroad in the spring, 
and for the first time in years she had not sent 
him her address. Even Dr. Mason knew nothing 
of her whereabouts. This would have been a pain 
to Karl—for he will never outgrow his grateful 
affection for her—if anything could have been a 
pain that summer. As it was, his eye never fell 
upon the key of the cottage that a little shadow 
did not soften it for a moment. He had never 
availed himself of her permission to use the key, 
though he could not have told why. 

But the middle of September brought him a 
letter with a foreign postmark—a huge square 
packet with many seals, in lieu of one of Mrs, Far- 
leigh’s dainty, perfumed envelopes. The seals 
were black, and he tore the letter open with a 
thrill of dread. He knew as well before he had 
read the first paragraph as he did afterward that 
earth had grown suddenly pcorer—for Mrs, Far- 
leigh was dead. Her beauty and grace and love- 
liness had gone out of it, and could never be re- 
stored, 

Karl was in the village street—and after glanc- 
ing at the first half page he put the letter in his 
pocket, and drawing his hat far down over his 
eyes, strode on swiftly, eager to be alone, There 
were several enclosures in the packet, but he could 
not examine them, nor even finish reading the 
letter proper, in the presence of curious lookers- 
on, He would go home first. 

But after he had gone a little way from the vil- 
lage, a sudden turn brought him in sight of the 
cottage, embowered in trees and half-hidden in 
bosky, unpruned shrubbery. Half-mechanically 








gate, passed along by the hedge to the path lead. 
ing to the main entrance. There he sat down op 
the steps of the empty, silent house, and took the 
envelope from his pocket. 

The tirst thing that met his eye as he took ont 
the various papers, was a note in Mrs. Farleigh’s 
handwriting. The faint violet odor that she loved 
still clung to it. He held it in his hand for many 
minutes unopened, his tears swelling at the 
thought that a mere scent, a perfumed breath, 
could outlast human life and human love. 

After awhile he opened it—this last message 
from one whom he knew had loved him long and 
faithfully. Shall we read it with him? 


* Nice, July 30th, 18~, 

“My DEAR Kar: Before you read this you 
will have learned that I am no longer on the earth, 
Iam slowly dying; but before I go there is one 
thing I must say to you. You were right. I was 
selfish in my demand for your entire life, your 
entire love. Yet I see clearly now that if you had 
yielded to me I should have ceased to respect you 
—nay, more, I should in time have doubted you, 
I am glad you decided as you did, and so kept my 
ideal pure. It is worth more to me now than even 
your presence would be. 

**Don’t be sorry for anything in our past, Karl, 
It is all right. Tell Miss Morris” (the last two 
words were erased, and “your Aunt Hepsibah” 
substituted) “I am thankful to-day that her hold 
upon you was stronger than mine, She is the 
noblest woman I know, and worthy of all you can 
give her. 

**T have made my will, and everything is settled. 
The cottage is yours, with money enough to make 
you entirely independent. Perhaps it is better 
for you than to have had all I urged you to take. 
Remember I want you to be happy in your own 
way, not in my way.” 


On the next page, written several days after in 
an almost illegible hand, were these words: “I 
had more to say to you, but it must remain un- 
said. Take my last good-bye, my last blessing.” 

With trembling hands he turned to the first let- 
ter, which he had not yet finished reading, and 
compared the date of her death with that of this 


last sentence. It had occurred only one day later. 

Then dropping his head on the floor of the piazza 
which the vanished feet had so often pressed, he 
wept scalding tears that were no shame to his 
manhood, It was a full hour before he examined 
the other papers. 

The letter of the lawyer confirmed all that Mrs, 
Farleigh had said, giving him all necessary de- 
tails and information. He was not a rich man, as 
his friend and benefactress counted riches, nor in 
the sense that she wasarich woman. Yet he was, 
as she had written, entirely independent. He 
could order his life as he would. 

He went home at last to tell Hepsibah, whose 
gentle heart sorrowed for Mrs. Farleigh even 
while she rejoiced for Karl; and to whisper in 
Winny’s ear, as any young lover would, that he 
was gladder for her sake than for his own, 
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Winny was very silent about the matter. 
could get scarcely a word from her, and it was | ‘‘ Tell me all about it, my Winny. 
full two weeks before he could persuade her to go | have a better time.”’ 
with him to the cottage, the door of which had not} ‘‘Oh, I don’t know, Karl!’ she cried, putting 
been opened since Mrs. Farleigh’s departure, But back the hair that had fallen over her forehead. 
at last she yielded to his entreaties, and taking the | ‘‘I don’t suppose I can make you understand. 
key from the drawer where it had lain for nearly | But Mrs, Farleigh—Heaven bless her for all her 
two years, they started forth, going down the green | goodness to you!—has been to me a bugbear, an 
lane where the elder-bushes were laden with their incubus, something to be feared and dreaded, ever 


He; ‘ You are better now?” he said, smiling back. 
We can never 










purple clusters, just as they did upon that sum- 
mer afternoon so long ago. If Karl insisted upon 


stopping when they reached the thorn-bush, or if 


he kissed Winny, even as he had kissed the little 
face under the sunbonnet that day, I don’t know 
that it is anybody’s business, 

She had not her usual bright color that after- 
noon, and as they walked on she grew paler and 
paler. By the time they reached the gate her very 
lips were white, and her responses came only in 
monosylables, If Karl had been less intent upon 
his own thoughts, he would have noticed it; but 
he, too, was in a quiet mood—as was only fitting— 
and did not observe her depression. 

She sank upon the lowest step, and turned her 
head away as he unlocked the door. It swung 
open noiselessly. The thorough ventilation had 
prevented anything like dampness, but yet the 
air seemed close and confined, Karl stepped in 
with light and almost reverent tread, and opened 
an outside door at the other end of the hall, and 
raised two or three windows, The sweet, fresh, 
fragrant air swept in, bearing off the oppressive 
odors and the sense of disuse and uninhabited- 


ness. Then he went back to Winny and gave her | 


his hand. 

“Come, dear,’’ he whispered. 

She rose slowly, and putting his arm around 
her he led her in—into the house that was to be 
their home, 

There was the tessellated floor, with the pretty 
border, and the **‘ Welcome ’”’ that Karl had spelled 
out the day they first saw Mrs. Farleigh. 
was the staircase she had thought so grand; and 
through the open door of the drawing-room she 
caught a glimpse of the Psyche in the very same 
corner. There seemed to be little change—and 
yet! 

Karl bent forward to look with tender, half- 
tearful, half-smiling eyes into Winny’s face, and 
saw that she was white and trembling, as if in an 
ague-chill. With a quick exclamation he carried 
her to one of the settees in the hall and laid her 
down, with his arm for a pillow. 

“What is it, Winny?” he cried, 
faint? What can I do for you, dear?’ 

A sudden burst of tears relieved her, 
She had been strug- 


“Are you 


will understand all about it. 


cling with this strange oppression for days, and | 


dreading this very hour. She had been so afraid 
she should cry, and now—here she was! 


It was not so dreadful, though, as she had | 
thought it would be, and after awhile, when the | 
long-drawn sobs and sighs had spent their force, | 


she looked up into the sympathetic, comprehend- 
ing face that was bending over her, and smiled 


one of her own smiles. The soft color was coming | 


back again, and the lips had lost their tension. 


There | 


Women | 


since I was a little girl. I think I’ve been jealous 
| of her ever since I was ten years old, Karl !—ever 
since I first saw her. And now 

** And now,” said Karl, pressing his lips to her 
| forehead, after waiting in vain for her to finish the 
| sentence, ‘now the bitterness an the pain will 
| all be gone, and you will think of her as a friend, 
You will learn to love her.”’ 

‘* But,”’ she whispered, hiding her face on Karl’s 
shoulder, ‘‘I am haunted with the fear that—that 
she would not want me here. I feel like an in- 
truder. She would have chosen differently for 
you, I know.” 

“Perhaps so, at one time, dear. She did not 
|look atlife as we do. But--do you recall the 
words of her last note to me?” 

It was in his pocket-book, and he drew it out. 
| «« Remember I want you to be happy in your 
own way, not in my way,’’’ he read, solemnly. “I 
| know just what those words mean, Winny. They 
| mean this.’’ 

‘““Why—why—did she know, Karl? 
| think you cared for me?” 

‘She suspected it, at the very least. When she 
gave me this house, I know very well that she 
thought who would be its mistress. So be at rest 
on that point, my darling.”’ 

Arm in arm they went through the house with 
a solemn gladness at their hearts, and at last stood 
in the tower, looking off down the beautiful val- 
ley, and afar to the mountains, where now and then 
a scarlet maple flamed against a background of 
green. 

“*To whom much is given, from him much 
shall be required,’’’ Karl whispered, softly, as 
they turned away. “ You will help me to re- 
member it, Winny.”’ 

‘* We will help each other, 

But going home through the shadowy lane there 
was still something else to be said. Winny was 
not through with her confessions, 

“Do you remember what I said to you that 
afternoon—when we first went to the cottage?’ 
‘** When we were going home?” 

She had said a 





Did she 


” 


she answered. 


she asked. 

He was evidently in doubt. 
good many things, if he remembered rightly. 

‘*‘ About my never being able to grow into a tall 
jand beautiful lady?” she was going on. But he 
interrupted her. 

‘Oh, yes! I remember that,’’ he said, laughing. 
“And how you ran on about satin slippers, and 
lovely blue dresses and rings, and I don’t know 
What a little spirit you were! But 
he added, ten- 


what all! 
you shall haye them, Winny,”’ 
derly. ‘‘My beautiful princess must take posses- 
sion of her inheritance, and that right speedily. 
There is no reason for waiting now. And as for 
| the marvellous ring I promised you when we laid 
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away that poor carnelian, it must be had forth- 
with. Let me take the measure of your finger 
this very minute!” 

“* Nonsense !”’ she said, ‘* Behave yourself, Karl! 
That’s not at all what I was getting at,” 

** What is it, then ?’’ 

“Mrs. Farleigh was a revelation to me,’’ she 
answered, very soberly. “Through her I saw 
dimly what your vision of the beautiful, graceful 
lady you were always talking of was—and what it 
meant. She opened my eyes,” 

“TIT remember something else you said,’’ Karl 
rg@joined, after a moment’s silence, in a voice 
husky through strong emotion, ‘“ You said, ‘I 
suppose I shall be nothing but a woman, Karl!’ 
My beloved, I am well content!” 

THE END. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR, 


CY te happiness is too dear to me, Rachel. 
I cannot give my consent,” 

The speaker was a lady past the meri- 
dian of life. Her face, which had been beautiful, 
was delicate and refined, and though marked by 
suffering and sorrow, which had once cut their 
lines too deep ever to be wholly effaced, wore 
usually the serene aspect of one who, after passing 
over seas of trouble, had found a peaceful haven. 
But now shadows had fallen over it; and she 
looked with a sad and yearning expression in her 


eyes at the fair young girl who sat beside her. 


“Omother! Don’t say that! I cannot bear it!’ 
And all the light went out of the soft, sweet face. 
“‘ And then we are engaged, you know,” 

“My child should never have done this without 
first consulting her mother,’ said Mrs. Talbot, 
with great seriousness, 

“But I never dreamed that you would object. 
You always seemed to like George. He’s good 
and honorable; and we love each other. I could 
not help saying yes, when he asked me.” 

** A young girl should not pass her word so lightly 
in a matter where the happiness of her whole life 
is involved.” 

“But your objection, mother, amounts to no- 
thing, [am sure. He is in no more danger than 
other young men; nor in half so much as some 
that I could name.” 

* All young men who drink socially are in dan- 

r.”? 

“All? That is saying a great deal.” 

“Tt is only saying what is true. If men did not 
drink, would there be any drunkards? I tell you, 
my child, that there is no surety against final be- 
sotment and ruin for any one who begins to use 
wine or brandy! I feel strongly about this mat- 
ter, and with reason. My dear child the wife of a 
drunkard ; that most hopeless and wretched thing 
in all the earth! The bare thought sends a shiver 
to my heart.”’ 

“ But I don’t mean to be the wife of a drunkard, 
mother. If I had the slightest fear that George 
would ever grow fond of liquor, I would break 
with him at once. But thereisnone. He has too 
uch strength of character; too much manliness, 


and too much self-respect to fall into so degrading 
a habit.” 

** Habit is formed like a spider’s web,” answered 
Mrs. Talbot. ‘The first light threads are too 
small to be felt, and scarcely visible to the eye, 
But day by day new threads are spun, each as 
light as the first, and dropping as softly and as 
unnoticed into its place, until cords are twisted 
and webs woven that too frequently hold—if the 
habit be an evil one—the soul in an almost hope- 
less bondage. Every glass of wine, or beer, or 
brandy that is taken is a thread in the formation 
of one of the most dangerous habits that ever 
cursed mankind. With some, a habit is not readily 
formed; but with far too many it gains an easy 
control. Now, George Ellery, if my observation 
of his character is not greatly at fault, is of the 
latter class. He is not strong and tough in his 
mental and moral organization; but pliant, and 
inclined to ease and self-indulgence, With such 
men habit soon becomes a master.”’ 

“T am sure you wrong him, mother,” replied 
the girl, tears coming into her eyes. ‘ George is 
not so weak and pliant as you think. For strength 
of will, and firmness of purpose, he is far superior 
to most young men.”’ 

“T wish that I could believe so, Rachel, but I 
eannot,” said Mrs. Talbot. “George is like his 
father. Kind-hearted, well-meaning and honor- 
able; but weak in moral self-control. He is not 
the man to whom I can give my child and feel 
that her happiness is secure.”’ 

“You will think differently, mother. 
sure you will.” 
husky. 

** Not about George Ellery.” 

A servant came in at this moment and handed 
Rachel a card. 

“It’s George,”’ she said, as the servant retired, 
The warm color was rising to her cheeks and 
brow. 

** Let me see him,” 
her seat. 

‘Oh, no, mother!” The soft light died out of 
her face, and a look of distress marred its tender 
beauty. 

“It is better now, my child,’’ said Mrs, Talbot, 
firmly. 

“ But whatare you going to say to him, mother?” 

* Nothing that you may not hear. We will see 
him together.”” As she said this, Mrs. Talbot went 
to her writing-desk and took a small package from 
one of the drawers. It was tied with a piece of 
narrow ribbon that had once been black, but was 
now faded and lustreless. 

Rachel understood her mother’s character well 
enough to know that opposition would be useless, 
So she went with her passively, going down to the 
parlor where her lover awaited her. A shade of 
disappointment crossed the young man’s hand- 
some face as Mrs. Talbot came in, holding her 
daughter’s hand; and the shade deepened to a 
look of concern as he read the expression of her 
countenance,” He came forward quickly to meet 
them, and tried to speak with his old, easy frank- 
ness, but was not able. 


I am 
Rachel's voice was thick and 


And Mrs. Talbot rose from 





After they were all seated, Mrs. Talbot said: 
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“Rachel has told me of your offer, Mr. Ellery, | became noisy and almost rude, I can recall now 


and of her too-ready consent. 


She ought not to | the surprise I felt at this; but far more vividly the 


have given this until she had spoke with her | strange, almost frightened expression I saw in my 


mother. And now, ere I can say to you all I wish 
to say, or take any other attitude but that of dis- 
approval, you must release her from the engage- 


ment into which she so hastily entered, and leave 


her as free as she was before.” 

The young man turned to Rachel, and saw that 
her face had become very pale and almost rigid. 

“What does your daughter say?’ he asked. 
There was a perceptible tone of defiance in his 
voice, 

“T wish you to leave her out of the question,”’ 
Mrs. Talbot replied, “and to deal fairly and 
honorably with her mother, If, carried away by 
her feelings, she was led to make the engagement 
before she had time to consult her nearest and best 


friend—the friend no man who truly loves a} 


woman would for a moment wish to have her 
ignore—I ask you to release her from that engage- 
ment, and to give me the opportunity to say under 
what conditions I will consent to your marriage 
with my daughter. It can make no change in her 
feelings; but it will make a vast difference in the 
future that lies before you both.” 

Again the young man turned to Rachel. She 
raised her eyes from the floor, and they looked at 
each other, 

“Tt shall be as you say. Our engagement is 
broken. And now, Mrs, Talbot, may I have the 
hand of your daughter? I love her very dearly. 
Make your own conditions, and if they lie within 
the range of any reasonable possibilities, I will 
meet them.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Ellery,” said Mrs. Talbot, 
giving her hand to the young man. ‘ You have 
acted honorably, and raised yourself to a higher 
place in my esteem.,”’ 

Then she untied the small package that was in 
her hands, It contained two morocco cases, On 
opening one of these, the pictured face of a lovely 
girl was seen. The eyes were large, and full of 
happiness and hope. It was the portrait of one 
whose young life had been untouched by care, or 


| mother’s face, as, from a corner of the supper- 
room, I saw her looking at my sister’s young 
husband, who, with a glass of wine held above his 
head, was calling to some one at the lower end of 
the table. 

** After my sister’s marriage she removed to a 
| far distant city; and I saw her only a few times 
| afterwards. I was too young to correspond with 
| her in a confidential way, and our letters were in- 
| frequent. But she wrote to our mother very 
| often; and at first her letters were read aloud in 
|the family. After a few months, I noticed that, 
on receiving a letter from my sister, our mother 


would go away by herself before opening it, and 
}then only read to us portions of wht Fanny 
wrote, instead of all the letter from beginning to 
jend, I noticed, too, a troubled look in her face 
after getting a letter, which did not wear off for 
many days. 

“It was full two years after Fanny was married 
I shall never 


before she came home on a visit. 
forget my surprise at the change I saw in her. 
She came without her husband, and brought with 
her the dearest little baby I had ever seen. She 
had gone away a happy, light-hearted creature, 
joyous asa bird; she returned home with a pen- 
sive shadow in her eyes, and a subdued and 
thoughtful air. A few times, in coming upon her 
suddenly as she sat alone with our mother, I saw 
that her lashes were wet. What it meant I did 
not know ; and my guesses were wide of the truth, 
On going away, she sobbed long on our mother’s 
breast. How different from the parting two short 





blight, or disappointment. There was a sunny | 
| met any traces of the fair, clearly-cut features of 


smile on the softly parted lips, and joy in the 
lustrous orbs that seemed floating in sunshine. 
Mrs, Talbot held it up, and for some moments 
Rachel and her lover gazed upon it in silent ad- 
miration, 


“Who is it, mother? I never saw this picture i 


before.” 

“Tt is the likeness of my oldest sister—your 
Aunt Fanny—whom you never saw.” 

“Why, mother dear!” And Rachel took the 
picture from her hand. 
see this before! How sweet and lovely !’’ 

“She was lovely ; and as I remember her on her 
wedding-day, the fairest and brightest creature I 
have ever seen. 
then; but one or two incidents of the occasion 
made a strong impression on my mind, - One in 
particular 1 will mention. 
tainment, and plenty of wine. 
I had always known in his visits to my sister as a 
young gentleman of refined and quiet manners, 


There was an enter- | 
The groom, whom | 


years before. For hours after she had gone, our 
mother remained alone in her own room, and 
when she met us again in the family, it seemed 
almost as if she had come from a bed of sickness, 
She was never our bright and cheery mother 
again. 

‘‘ Another year, and then my father died; and 
Fanny came home again; this time accompanied 
by her husband. He was very much changed. I 
could searcely find in the heavy, congested face I 
the handsome young man who had won my 
sister's love and borne her away as a happy bride. 

“After they had gone back to their distant 


| home, my sad-hearted mother took me into her 


| that makes success in almost any pursuit. 
“And you never let me | 


|and tender hove. 


It is nearly thirty years ago since | 


| slave, 


sonfidence, and told me the story of my sister's 
sorrow and disappointment. Her husband was a 
young man of fine natural qualities, and the talent 
He 
was of a kind and affectionate disposition; and 
when he married my sister, loved her with a true 
But, like most of the young 
men into whose society he was thrown, he in- 
dulged in a glass of wine on social occasions with- 
out a thought of danger. Unhappily, these social 
occasions came too often, It happened with him 
as it happens, alas! with so many. An appetite 
was formed, and with each new gratification of 
this appetite it became stronger, until, while yet 
in the earliest prime of manhood, he became its 
He might have broken the first bonds 
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when he felt their hold upon him, if he had pos- 
sessed the moral strength to do so; but a weak 
pride held him passive. To pass the wine when 
in company was, in his view, to advertise his 
friends that he believed himself in danger of be- 
coming a drunkard. And he had too much 
pride for that. No; he would use it in modera- 
tion. He would keep himself within safe limits. 
But it was all a vain delusion. There are no safe 
limits for a man with a growing appetite for drink. 
Sooner or later, if it is indulged at all, it will 
break through all limitations and bear him to 
hopeless ruin. 

* My father’s death left us in poor circumstances ; 
and our mother could no longer send money, ex- 
cept in very small sums, to my sister, a thing she 
had been doing regularly for more than a year 
before this sad bereavement fell upon our house- 
hold ; for her husband had already begun to neglect 
his business, and the pinch was being felt. 

* All of Fanny’s letters were read to me now. 
She did not complain much; and never spoke 
unkindly of her husband when she referred to 
him. Sometimes a little gleam of wan sunlight 
would strike across their pages; and she would 
speak hopefully. But such gleams did not come 
often. Just how bad it was with my poor sister, 
we did not really know. She never told us, For 
our mother's sake she could not, 

“A few years more, and then our mother left 
us. The last sentence on her dying lips was, ‘My 
poor Fanny!’ I telegraphed the sorrowful news 
to my sister, but no reply came, The funeral was 
delayed in the hope that she might arrive in time 
to got a last look at the dear dead face; but she did 
not come—nor could I get any answers to my 
telegrams. I waited for a week after the funeral, 
and then getting no reply from letters or dis- 
patches, started for the distant home of my sister,” 

Mrs. Talbot paused here, overcome by her feel- 
ings. Her voice still trembled as she resumed: 
“But her home was in another city; in a house 
not made with hands, She was with our mother 
on the other side!’ 

A deep silence followed, and George Ellery saw 
the tears dropping fast from Rachel’s eyes. 

“T have another picture to show you,” said Mrs, 
Talbot, when she had recovered herself enough 
to speak steadily. “A kind neighbor, who had 
loved and cared for my sister in her last days of 
suffering and destitution, had it taken after she 
was dead.”’ 

She opened the other ease and showed the 








pinched and ashen features of a woman who 
looked full fifty years old, There was nota trace 
of the former beauty; but only the peace that 
comes after suffering is over, and the tranquil rest | 
into which the retiring spirit so lovingly composes | 
the face it can never again reanimate. <A part of | 
the furniture of the room, and the bed upon which 
the lifeless form lay, had been taken at the same 
time. A broken window, patched with paper; an 
old wooden chair; a portion of acommon low bed- 
stead; a small pine table, and two or three other 
things that showed extreme poverty, were visible— 
enough to make apparent the destitution in which 
she had died. 





rae 





Mrs, Talbot held the two pictures side by side, 
so that Rachel and her lover might see the fearfy! 
contrast, 

** All this in less than eight short years from her 
bright wedding-day!"’ shesaid. ‘ Her father and 
mother gave their cherished darling to a man who 
promised to be even more careful of their beloved 
one, and more tender toward her than they had 
been; and he meant to keep his promise, for I be- 
lieve he loved her truly. How well he kept it let 
this sad picture testify.” 

Then turning to the young man, and speaking 
firmly and impressively. 

George! I cannot trust my child with one who 
may lead her feet down into the same valley of 
desolation through which my sweet sister had 
walk in sorrow and:tears to her carly grave!’ 

Ellery started up, his face flushing and paling 
by turns, and looked at Mrs. Talbot as though he 
thought her reason going. 

* You have entered the way along which her 
husband passed to ruin; the easy and pleasant 
way of social wine drinking. MHundreds and 
thousands go along this way, every year, to de- 
struction; and no man who enters it can tell what 
his end will be. You may feel strong now, and 
secure; but the formation of habit is as silent and 
unperceived as the growth of a plant, and the 
penetration of its roots beneath the ground, Ere 
men are conscious of its quiet increase, it gains too 
often a degree of strength that defies their enfee- 
bled resolution, and resists their poor efforts at 
eradication. This is especially true of wine drink- 
ing. No man who indulges it is entirely safe; and 
no young man who begins the use of wine or beer, 
can tell into what depths of misery the appetite 
he awakens may bear him down."’ 

Ellery had risen to his fect, and was looking at 
Mrs. Talbot as she uttered these words of solemn 
warning. His face, which had been changing 
rapidly while she was speaking, was now calm 
and resolved, He took the hand of Rachel, and 
raising it to his lips, held it there for a moment. 

“Tf that is the only impediment,” he answered, 
as he drew the hand away, ‘‘it is gone. From the 
path leading down to the valley of desolation of 
which you speak, I turn my feet, now and for- 
ever,”’ 

Mrs. Talbotarose, and placing the hand of Rachel 
in that of her lover, said, in a voice that was flooded 
with emotion: “Take her, and be very tender of 
my child! You will never know how hard it is 
for me to give her away.”’ 

Then, with a sobbing “God bless you and keep 
you, and make His face to shine upon you, my 
children!” she passed from the room and left 
them alone, going to her chamber and laying 
reverently away the sad memorial of the sad past, 
while her heart was lifting itself in gratitude to 
God, and her lips running over with thankfulness, 


Ir is not poverty so much as pretence that 
harasses a ruined man—the struggle between a 
proud mind and an empty purse—the keeping up 
a hollow show that must soon come to an end, 
Have the courage to appear poor, and you disarm 
poverty of its sharpest sting. 
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CARNATIONS, 
BY CAROLINE D, SWAN, 


/™ HE was looking sadder than ever, poor Effie! 


S The cold light through the ivy leaves at the | 


window fell on her white face, and brought 
out the fragility of her figure more vividly than 
usual. 

I knew she was thinking of Bertie, her only 
brother, the dear little fellow, who was almost 
blind. It was so painful to see him, going about 
patiently, day after day, with the beautiful sun 
ight fading out of leis life forever. Effie felt it 
intensely. Her rare smile was apt to end in a 
quiver of the sensitive mouth, a tearful shadow- 
ing of the sweet eves, There was no help for her 
brother, and her own life became also sunless, 

It was all sosad, I could not resist the impulse 
to comfort her. 

“]T saw a lovely painting to-day, Effie!’ The 
gray shadow left her face as I spoke, and she 
looked up almost brightly. ‘An Italian sunset, 
by Sonntag, full of soft, broken touches in pear! 


and gold. One of these days, Efie, when I am a} 
| knew the place. My mother had passed the sum- 


great painter, too, we are going to Italy.” 

She shook her head gravely. ‘No, Philip, I 
must stay with Bertie. He has no one but me.”’ 

* But Bortie is going, too, I shall be rich then, 
and I mean to take you both,”’ 

A half-ineredulous smile rewarded my brilliant 
proposal, But it was a smile after all; and that 
was something gained, 

Effie Gray was an orphan, not wholly unpro- 
vided for in the matter of property, though far 
from being an heiress, She had lived with my 
mother for some years, winning a daughter's 
place in our household, During these years I had 
been away from home, and my few hurried visits 
had failed to bring me into any close relations 
with her, 

Now, however, since my return to B——, we 
had become friends, She was younger than I, 


and her quaint simplicity made her seem more of | 


a child than she really was. She looked up to me 
as an elder brother, and I petted her accordingly. 

But very lately, since the shadow of Bertie’s 
blindness had fallen upon her, she had grown 
womanly, <A kind of serious dignity mingled 
with the little aristocratic ways she had shown 
from her very infancy. I had to be careful how I 
dealt with a nature so sensitive, so extremely 
delicate, Its pearliness would hardly bear a touch, 

It was my ambition to become a great artist; 
but as yet my goal lay afar off. Sundry great 
canvasses had borne witness to my aspirations, 
each heavy with a load of crude color, and the 
greater load of ideas and conceptions unrealized. 
They were the efforts of a soul to express itself 
worthily, conscious of temporary failure, yet sure 
that even this failure held the germ of success, I 
need not say that each of these bore my signature 
in large capitals, ‘‘ Philip Latimer.’”’ On the 
whole, the world treated them quite as well as 
they deserved; for they did sell, and brought me 
in a considerable revenue, Perhaps they were 
better than I thought, 

Attracted by the beautiful Sonntag, I haunted 


| the place-where it was on exhibition. One fine 
|} day my study of pearl tints stopped abruptly. 
| ‘Phe painting was gone. And yet I hardly missed 
|} it; its place was filled, and more than filled. A 
magnificent flower-study flashed into my con- 
sciousness with the vividness of flame. A cluster 
of carnations, gorgeous beyond expression, had 
caught the very spirit of tropic sunshine. It was 


|a miracle of color, as if a lamp burned behind the 


petals. By what possible manipulation had com- 
mon paint grown so transparent, so luminous? 

Studying the cluster more closely, I became 
conscious of a peculiar delicacy in its treatment, a 
daintiness of stem, a purity of curve outline, in 
no wise dependent upon color. The soul of the 
flower had been strangely expressed. In an 
angle of the crossed stems were the initials “‘ A, 
G.,’’ in a queer snarl of Gothic lettering. The 
proprietor of the establishment was quite at fault 
about the artist's name—had forgotten—Graves, 
he thought it was; she did not live in the city 
some country town—Aylesford—no, Aylesboro, 
that was it. 

The name startled me, for it so happened that I 


mer there once; and I had astanding invitation to 


| visit the Cliffords, a fine family who lived at a 


short distance from the village, 

My curiosity was thoroughly aroused. It ended 
in a hurried trip to Aylesboro, The Cliffords 
laughed heartily over the romantic chance which 
had resulted in my visit. 

‘*Miss Graves?” said Ben, with a merry twinkle 
in his eyes which meant mischief. ‘Oh, by all 
means! I shall make a point of presenting you at 
once,”’ 

Then they all shouted. How vexatious! And 
how stupid in me to have told them ! 

* Her studio,” he added, ‘is on Purchase Street, 
By the way, Phil, are you insured in the ‘ Travel- 
ler’s?’”’ 

Another smile. 

** Because,”’ pursued my tormentor, “this is 
dangerous, Our ‘graves’ cannot be viewed with 
philosophic calm, unless we are ywell insured, 
My young friend, do be serious !’’ 

For by this time I had to join in the laugh. 

** Note the gravity of his demeanor,” continued 
Ben, pointing to me, but addressing his brothers. 
‘*T think he will suit. So, to-morrow he shall 
solemly gravitate toward Purchase Street. 

The impression left on my mind by all this was, 
that the unknown artist would prove to be a very 
quiet, philosophic personage, 

Ben Clifford was good as his word; and the next 
morning found us in a well-lighted studio, await- 
ing the arrival of Miss Graves. But even a mo- 
mentary glance at her work, as it appeared in 
several rough sketches hastily put up on the walls, 
and a couple of finished paintings more carefully 
hung, told me that my preconceived notions of it 
were all at fault. It was very peculiar; strange, 
cold color pervaded every subject, as if the whole 
had been done. by snow-light. A _ half-shudder 
crossed my mind. ‘ Philosophical.’’ What ifthe 
woman herself should prove cold and metallic as 
this, 
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A frank, merry, musical voice disturbed my re- 
flections. A lady had entered softly by a door 
behind me, and was cordially greeting my cousin. 

‘*Mr, Latimer’’—‘‘ Miss Alida Graves.” I was 
formally presented, 

A certain intense personality impressed itself 
upon me in an instant, Miss Alida was a splen- 
did woman; tall, elegant, with a pair of flashing 
black eyes, and a decisiveness about her manners 
which set me ata comical disadvantage, Ben saw 
it and smiled. The shock was severe; to regain 
my wits cost mean effort, Luckily the pictures 
afforded a diversion. 

Still it was simply impossible for me to connect 
the three parts of my idea; the work before me, 
the woman herself and the carnations, 

Some subtile quality about her pictures fasci- 
nated me in my own despite, They were strong: 
it was useless to deny it. Presently she herself 
gave me the clue. She drew from a large port- 
folio some charcoal sketches to show my cousin 
the scheme of a projected figure-piece. The coarse 
drawings were masterly. Color she had not 
attained ; form, projection, actuality, she had tri- 
umphantly conquered. I began to perceive why 
she took rank as an artist! 

Again her black eyes flashed on me, From that 
one glance, I knew she could have drawn me to 
the life. I drew away instinctively; it was like 
sitting for a photograph, a task which I abhor! 
Suddenly, she addressed me in a pleasant, genial 
way, introducing easy art-topics, gliding from one 
to another so skilfully that I felt like a child led 
by the hand. Plainly she thought me timid. 

T was not timid; only perplexed and utterly 
disappointed. 

Before long, however, her peculiar attractive- 
ness made itself felt. Her placid security of self- 
poise filled me with a keen desire to see it waver. 
Her positions were so calmly unanswerable, how 
delightful to overthrow them! I caught myself 
wondering whether she was ever known to shrink, 
or blush, or tremble. Throughout the interview 
she treated me like a good, little boy, whom she 
was disposed to pat on the shoulder; to most men, 
it would have been exasperating, But my feeling 
was not one of pique; it was rather the sensation 
which overtakes the mathematician at sight of a 
new problem. It is not in his nature to leave that 
problem unsolved. 

Our acquaintance progressed rapidly. We dis- 
cussed the whole matter of water-colors, and it 
was easy to mention the carnations. Did she ever 
paint them? “Oh, yes; often.’”’ And exhibit at 
Black’s? ‘‘Certainly.’’ There seemed no doubt 
of the fact that the brilliant work which had 
pleased me was actually Miss Alida’s; yet I could 
see nothing like them in her possession, 

He coloring chilled me, like a condensed shiver. 
The beautiful views, which we studied from Owl’s 
Head, a queerold mountain in the neighborhood, 
she translated into ghostly poems robed in gray 
shadows. .At last, she questioned me point-blank. 

“What have I caught here?’’ she inquired, 
showing me a strong sketch, well-drawn, but 
spectral as the others, 

“A strong flavor of Lapland,’ I answered, 


curtly. ‘A few dogs and sledges would make; 
life-like !’’ 

She stared in frank amazement. Luckily, ty 
sky was pretty well. Without a word, I threy, 
glazing of transparent gold over her grim foliag 
dashes of vermilion and warm brown into 
shadows, The result startled us both, The my. 
vels of beauty keep their own secrets. To this 
day, I cannot tell how or why our combined colon 
gave us what they did. That little canvas grey 
luminous, in some strange, spiritual way, as i 
somé passing angel had swept it with his goldy 
wing! 

Miss Alida caught the revelation, like a flash, 
She spoke out at once, in her quick fashion, 

‘*Many thanks, my good friend! That was, 
lesson worth having!’’ 

The frank acknowledgment of a power differing 
from her own, her modesty and, above all, he 
whole-souled good-temper, were enough to charm 
any man. Her beautiful eyes only reflected th 
character within. A new thought came to me, 
“If I could only teach her to love me; that would 
be a lesson far better worth the giving.” 

From that day, our relations took on a ples 
santer aspect. She gave up treating me likea 
boy; now and then, a sort of shyness crept into 
her decisive bearing. Possibly she read my 
thought. 

She was much interested in my account of ow 
blind Bertie. In her womanly kindness, she was 
eager to hold out a helping hand to the poor boy 
whom she had never seen. I attributed this t 
her remembrance of Effie, who had accompanied 
my mother on her summer trip to Aylesboro; 
yet it gave me a clue to the softer side of her char- 
acter. We sketched together day after day, in the 
most informal comrade-fashion, and it was de- 
lightful. A tide of happiness bore me along on 
its purple waves; the richer, fuller, grander nature 
of my companion filling up the measure of my 
deficiencies. It was like sailing on tropic seas, 

The very madness of intoxication seized me. 
Tempted by a certain sweet sadness, which, now 
and then, shadowed her dark eyes, I ventured to 
tell her my thought. Yet even as the words 
escaped me, I felt how hopeless it was. She an- 
swered me kindly, in a soft, quiet tone, which 
sounded like that of a bell very far away—ringing 
in some distant country. 

“T am sorry that you have said this. Let me 
thank you and then forget it! My dear friend, I 
thought you knew! I am to marry a gentleman 
in St. Louis.” 

This was the end of my romance; a long silence 
fell upon us both. The pale sky and craggy moun- 
tain-top answered my mood of gray desolation. 
Starting from her side, I wandered away among 
the rocks, whose abrupt descent on one side the 
mountain became almost a precipice. Miss Alida 
uttered no protest; she was used to moving about 
in this independent way and never felt afraid of 
being left alone. Hours passed on, the pallid sky 
waned into utter grayness, a clouded twilight fell 
over the west, and my bitter reverie was still un- 
broken. Then a sharp sound struck me, like 4 





needle—the ominous rattle which means death to 
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the hearer. The fissure over my head was swarm- 
ing with rattlesnakes, The awful company had 
just become aware of my presence. 

Starting aside, half-bewildered, the whole peril 
revealed itself, There was no escape; the hissing 
foe kept the only pass. Below me stretched a 
plank, sheer wall of rock. At the right, however, 
a little way down, the wall broke into narrow 
ledges, one of which upheld a gnarled oak. By 
cautious climbing, this ledge might be gained 
and a momentary safety secured. Reaching out 
carefully, clinging to every projection, I had 
nearly grasped the oak, when a jutting rock gave 
way, and I fell headlong. 

The next impression which came to me was the 
thrill of Miss Alida’s voice. I found myself lying 
on a sofa in a shaded room, and near me stood a 
tall, grave gentleman, evidently a physician. A 
faint blush on Miss Alida’s face, and the happy 
light in her eyes, told me the whole. Tihis man 
was her lover. He had a fine, stern profile, and a 
voice like organ-music. She stood talking to him 
very earnestly, not of herself or of me—but de- 
scribing Bertie. 

“Poor little fellow!’ said the voice, pitifully. 
“Perhaps I can help him. At all events, we will 
see!’ 

My wrath against the stranger began to subside. 
Soon the rest of the story came. My rival had 


saved my life. Arriving at Aylesboro that morn- | 


ing very unexpectedly, on the early Western 
train, he had gone up to the crag in search of 
Miss Graves. At its base he had found me lying 
senseless. Slight restoratives having no effect, he 
had carried me in his arms to the nearest house— 
a feat few men could have compassed—and, in 
short, but for his skillful and long-continued 
efforts, my last hour would have already come. 
The situation was plain; what could I do but 
accept it? 

Yet I was very glad when my mother came and 
insisted on taking me home. Never had her care 
seemed so sweet, so restful. Effie made a charm- 
ing little nurse. Her bright face had grown a 
trifle older and sadder during my absence; she 
must have worried over Bertie. It was pleasant 
to look into her blue eyes, clear as the sky, after 
enduring the fires of Miss Alida’s black ones. It 


seemed only natural to tell her my misadven- | 


tures; but, queerly enough, she refused to listen. 

“No, Philip!” and it came out decisively. ‘God 
has given you back tous! Thatis enough! Go 
to sleep now.”’ 

After some little time, however, my mother | 
contrived to mention Miss Alida’s tall doctor, and | 
to hint about Bertie. Effie nearly fainted at the | 
tidings, for the best physicians in our region had 
represented the case as hopeless. After some dis- | 
cussion, it was settled that he should go to Ayles- 
boro without delay, in accordance with Miss | 
Alida’s plan; for it was now plain that whatever | 
she determined upon must, in some way, be done. | 
Effie was to follow him a week later. 

But the Fates had no idea of waiting for usa 
whole week; they brought everything at once. 
One brilliant morning my mother and Effie drove 
over to the station to see the lad safely off; he was 
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| to travel in care of a friend, and Miss Alida had 
promised to meet him at A——. During their 
absence, it occurred to me that a convalescent, 
dving so well, need not be rigidly pent in a sick- 
room. A little voyage of discovery might be a 
distraction. My poor head throbbed, but I made 
my way into the sitting-room. The first thing I 
knew I had stumbled over a box of water-colors 
on the floor, the cakes scattered about in con- 
fusion, as Bertie left them. He had taken them 
for playthings. The drawer of Effie’s desk had 
also been left open in the haste of departure. I 
was about to replace the box in its own corner of 
the desk, when I started in amazement. There 
lay the carnations. The same vivid, spirited blos- 
soms, alive with velvety glow; the same strong 
yet delicate outlines; the same Gothic mark in the 
corner, ‘“‘ E. Gray.’’ The letter I had taken for A. 
was really E., and the artist, not Alida Graves, 
but Effie Gray. 

It was all bewildering. Effie had seemed so 
frank, so transparent; yet she had certainly kept 
a secret, and kept it at my expense. Then asecond 
thought occurred. She could not hold this artist- 
power unconsciously ; the nature I had deemed so 
weak musf be a strong one, its intensities well 
chained with self-control. Pride, too, there was; 
she was not disposed to reveal her golden secret to 
a man so dull as not to discover it for himself. 
Her extreme sensitiveness, far from marking any 
timid incapacity, was the delicate perceptiveness 
of a gifted nature; a warm-hearted one, moreover; 
Miss Alida’s cold color had no place here. 

Then a third link appeared in this chain of de- 
velopment, The beautiful drawing of this group 
was certainly Miss Alida’s; possibly she had 
taught Effie awhile when the latter was in Ayles- 
boro. If so, her cold color must have impressed 
her pupil; and why did Effie keep “still silence,” 
when she knew Miss Alida—knew all the time 
that Miss Graves had not painted the pictures I 
admired, and, more than this, could not have 
done so? Why did she let me go, like a fool, into 
that stupid love affair? 

The crowning idea came like a flash. She was 
testing me. It was just like her pride, I could 
feel her argument. ‘If he wants to go, let him. 
If he likes Miss Alida, she may have him.’’ What 
a haughty little darling! She was not indifferent, 
for even afterwards she would not trust herself to 
hear the story. Yes, it was all plain now. She 
was certainly beginning to be fond of me! If I 


| had only known it in season! I had been blinder 


than Bertie! 

Three days after, a telegram from Miss Alida 
was placed in my hands. It stated that a slight 
operation by her friend, Dr. H——,, of St. Louis, 
had served to remove the film from Bertie’s eyes, 


| and that, with care, his sight would soon be fully 


restored. Hastening home, I came upon Effie 
unawares. She was standing under a cherry-tree, 
an early outburst of silver blossoming, her slight 
figure drawn up to its full height, her eager face 
uplifted in admiration. She was studying an 
effect of light; the slanting sunbeams had just 
begun to touch the elfin whiteness into gold. For 
the moment her soul lived in her eyes—the soul 
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of the artist! She was feasting on these blossoms 
more actually than the humming-birds and honey- 
bees. Soon the whole tree took on magical tints 
of amber; then, catching the strong light, it 
flashed into absolute sunset flame—pure spangles 
and fire-fly glitter, Was it strange that I stood 
bedazzled ? 

She came out of her dream, at my call, to meet 
an equally bright reality. Even with the telegram 
in her hand, she failed to comprehend my story. 
It was hard for her to realize that the dark weight 
was gone from her life forever. She grew pale, 
and I took her in my arms, for fear she would 
faint. 

But, in a moment, she had recovered herself, 
and drew away, half-haughtily. The quick motion 
gave me courage to detain her. 

** Effie, darling! let me tell you something more, 
I have found the artist of’ the carnations, and I 
want her for my little wife!’ 

A moment of silence; then the sweet eyes gave 
the answer I sought. 

We are all happy enough now: Miss Alida mar- 
ried the tall doctor and suits him exactly. We 
often laugh at my misadventures in Aylesboro; 
but Effie says, gravely: ‘‘No; it was all just 
right. But for your blunder, Bertie might have 
been a blind boy still.” 





THE OTHER SIDE. 


BY 0, FORWARD, 


H, friend, if these poor eyes 
() Were shut against the shining of the skies, 
And the white snow lay over me to-night, 
And you sat looking through this broad moonlight, 
Thinking of the great mystery between 
My soul and yours, would not things heard and 
seen, 
Keep something of the tenderness and grace 
You thought to bury with a buried face? 


And if the spring were on, 

Full of the promise of a spring long gone, 
Unclasping the white fingers of the frost, 

Would any music from our brooks be lost? 

Nay, rather, would you not with quickened sense, 
Feel the fine pulses of a life intense? 

In song of bird, in lapse of wave or air, 

Know the old presence near you, everywhere? 


Dear heart, it cannot be 

The summer could return to you, not me! 

Could I lie senseless in my narrow bed 

And all the world abloom above my head? 

So near the heart of Nature in my sleep, 

Would not her life through my still pulses creep? 
If you should touch my lilies with your hand, 
And they should tremble, could you understand ? 


I think it must be so— 

The other life lies nearer than we know; 

That this sweet world, with all our eyes can see, 
Are but the confines of the world to be: 

From southern palms to northern lands of frost, 
From woods of spring to woods of holocaust, 
Our feet, unconscious of their larger lease, 
Press on the borders of Eternal Peace, 


COUSIN CINNAMINTA. 
BY MRS. S. M. HARTOUGH, 


HEY had exchanged photographs and cor. 
responded for years—the Tyler girls and 
their Cousin Cinnaminta—but had never 

met, The Tylers lived in asmall inland town, 
Cousin Cinnaminta lived in the city. The Tylers 
were comfortably poor; Cousin Cinnaminta was 
uncomfortably rich. At least, this was the infer. 





| ence the Tylers drew from their cousin’s letters, 
| which glowed with descriptions of balls, parties, 
| operas and watering-places, interspersed with ex. 
| pressions of weariness of pleasure and made bulky 
by samples of her new dresses, which, to the un- 
| pretending Tylers, were marvels of loveliness; 

and, in spite of their natural good sense, caused a 
| tow pangs of envy when contrasted with their 
| alpacas, percales and lawns. 

**T don’t see how it is,’ good Mrs. Tyler would 
say, ‘‘that brother Amos can afford such dresses 
and goings-on generally for Cinnaminta. He 
wasn’t a rich man when I visited them ten years 
ago, and he never speaks in his letters of any 
change.”’ 

* He is too modest to do so, perhaps,’ one of the 
girls would return, and then fall to admiring the 
samples, 

Their envy usually was of short duration, for 
they were sensible children of sensible parents, 
They made their own dresses, cloaks and hats; 
also their own bread, butter and cheese, and were, 
in general, as contented as three girls having the 
average amount of girls’ pleasures could well be. 

Mr. Tyler Was postmaster at Elmville. One 
day, he came home with a bulky letter, and tossed 
it into his daughter Polly’s lap, saying: “‘ If you're 
‘Miss Marie Tyler,’ it’s for you.” 

Oh, it’s from Cinnaminta, I know, by the ad- 
dress !’’ said Polly. 

“And by the tinted envelope!’ said her sister 
Sally. 

“* And by the initial B. in the corner,’’ snapped 
out Hannah, “to say nothing of the cramming of 
samples.” 

“Such a foolish way of spelling Polly’s name, 
too,’”? put in Mrs. Tyler. ‘I declare, only that 
your father is postmaster, we would never get 
Cinnaminta’s letters at all, on account of the ad- 
dress.”’ 

While this dialogue was in progress, Polly Tyler 
had cut the square, tinted, initial envelope, and 
with every head, even Mr. Tyler’s, bent over her 
shoulders, commenced reading it aloud, while 
Sally picked up the inevitable samples and fondled 
them in her hands in a very tender manner, 

The letter began with many apologies for having 
neglected her dear cousins for so long—it had been 
about half a year since its predecessor's appear- 
ance—and many promises of better treatment in 
the future. Then followed descriptions of several 
balls which she had graced with her presence, 
what she wore, how she looked and so on and 80 
forth, until Mr. Tyler, growing disgusted, winked 
at his wife and went out. Polly waded through 
more descriptions of toilets and styles until she 
finally came to these words: 
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to accept your oft-repeated invitation to pay you 
avisit. I have cheerfully given up my contem- 
plated sojourn at Saratoga this summer, and in 
th 
find enjoyment in more peaceful scenes. I hope 
you will not fail to meet me at the train, Thurs- 


day, the twenty-eighth. In order that you may | 


be able to identify one whom you have never seen 


except in photo, I will tell you what I shall wear | 
I shall costume myself in a brown | 


on that day. 
linen suit, embroidered—a piece I send as a 
sample—brown kids, white sailor hat trimmed in 
lark blue, and black parasol lined with white. I 
have fair hair and blue eyes, and wear my hair 
I think you can readily recognize by the 


frizzed, 
description your cousin, 
“ MINTIE BEAUDELLE.”’ 


Mrs. Tyler, happening to see the name 
broke out into a protest. 
“Did Lever! Such an outlandish way as that 


is for spelling Bodell! Such a good name, top! 


Is it because she don’t know any better, or has} 


she married some one with that queer name?” 

“Neither, mother,” answered Polly, laughing; 
“she has only put on the French alittle. B-e-a-u- 
d-e-l-l-e sounds more high-flown than plain Bo- 
dell, I suppose she thinks.” 

“Well, the name as it always has been will 
never disgrace her,”’ returned Mrs, Tyler, warmly. 
She was justly proud of her family name, and 
frequently boasted that there had never been a 
drunken Bodell, nor a vicious Bogell, nor a rich 
Bodell known. 

Thursday, the twenty-eighth, came; likewise 
Cinnaminta in her brown linen, sailor hat, and 
everything as described. 
force awaited her, and escorted her to the Tyler 
homestead, Polly leading the way, with the 
newly-arrived hanging languidly on 
Sally and Hannah fetching up in the rear with a 
travelling-bag and several bundles belonging to 
Cinnaminta, Plain, practical Hannah had 


had left her trunk at the starting-point. The 
seamstress being unable to complete her ward- 
robe in time, her mother would forward the same 
in the trunk as soon as completed. 

Mrs. Tyler welcomed her niece warmly. In- 
deed, it would have been impossible for any one 
not an iceberg to have treated the gushing girl in | 
any other way. For she embraced them all, even 
Mr. Tyler, in the most affectionate manner, and | 
seemed so free and easy, and was withal so pretty, | 
that they all declared that she seemed like a sister | 
instead of a comparative stranger. 

The spare room, with its white bed, dimity 
curtains and crotcheted toilet-mats, had been 
assigned to the guest. The Tyler sisters all occu- | 
pied one room—a large, airy chamber containing | 
three beds, three wash-stands, three bureaus; in- 
deed, a triple outfit throughout, | 

“Such a sweet little room!’ exclaimed Cinna- | 
minta, as Sally opened the door of the guest- | 


. : | , 
“ And now, beloved cousins, I have determined | me of those cosey little nooks 


1e quiet shades of your rural home will try to} 


| tragically. 
| room together that night. 


in full, | 


The Tyler girls in full | 
her arm, | 


in- | 
quired at the depot for her cousin’s trunk, but | 
had been informed by that young lady that she} 


at the Claren- 
don,”’ 
‘“*T am glad you like it,’ said Sally. 
sume you will not object to sleeping alone.” 
“Sleeping alone!’ echoed her cousin, in aston- 
‘*Why I wouldn’t sleep alone for the 


“T pre- 


ishment. 
world !”’ 

“Why not?” asked Sally, innocently. 

“Oh, I am mortally afraid of burglars! Have 
been ever since one was found in our room at 
Newport.” 

‘Was there? Dear me!’ gasped Sally. 

Let me tell you about it,” said Cinnaminta, 
‘You see, Mrs. Seaton and I had a 
Papa had neglected to 
engage mine, so I had to wait until some arrange- 
ments could be made for my accommodation, and 
Mrs. Seaton—she’s a banker’s wife, and belongs 
to our set—very kindly offered to share hers with 
me. Well, we had been on the beach walking, 
and came back just before supper, and went up to 
our room to dress.”’ 

“Why you weren’t undressed, I hope!” inter- 
rupted Sally, in honest amazement. 

“Bless you, no!’’ replied Cinnaminta, laughing 
gushingly. ‘‘ But we couldn’t wear our prome- 
nade dresses to supper, you know.” 

“Oh, you couldn't,” said Sally, wondering very 
much why. ‘ Excuse me.” 

“Well, I went to the closet to select my dress 
for the occasion, and—bless your life—there in the 
closet stood a man! Ugh!’ 

Sally said ‘‘ Ugh,”’ too, by way of sympathy, 

“Yes,aman’ Think of it!’ 

“Think of it!’ repeated Sally. ‘‘ What ever did 
you do?” 

“Do? Why what could we do only just run out 
in the hall and scream, ‘A man! a man!’ ”’ 

‘*T should have shut the door and locked him in 
there,” said Hannah, who had come up unheard, 
and who now stood at Sally’s shoulder, 

Her voice, so unexpected, chiming in at this 


| stage of the narrative, caused Sally to dart into the 


room screaming at the top of her voice: ‘A man! 
a man !”’ 

Cinnaminta caught up the cry, and sent it echo- 
ing all through the house, bringing Mr. and Mrs. 
Tyler and Polly on the scene in double quick 
time and movement. 

**T’m astonished at you, Sally!’ said Mrs. Tyler, 
in a tone of disgust, when the story had been ex- 
plained. 

st Indeed, mother,”’ 
“it was all Hannah's fault, 


” 


answered the trembling girl, 
She knew Cinna- 
minta- 

*“‘Call me Mintie, please, 
cousin, 

‘“*She knew Mintie was telling a scary story, 
and she ought to have known better than to break 
out so.”’ 

**T supposed you knew I was there,” 
nah. ‘I didn’t come up at all slyly.” 

The excited feminines were soon quieted down, 
but different arrangements must be made for 
sleeping, Cinnaminta declaring she should die of 
terror before morning if obliged to occupy a room 


” 


interrupted her 


said Han- 


chamber. ‘ Such a sweet little room! It reminds | alone, 
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“Hannah,” said Mrs. Tyler, ** how would it do 
for you to take the spare-room and give your 
cousin your bed?” 

“Very well,’ answered Hannah, “it does not 
make any difference to me, and may suit Cinna- 
minta better.”’ 

“Then we will make the change,” answered 
Mrs. Tyler. ‘Please to bring your cousin's 
things in the other room,” and the good lady 
marched across the hall, followed by her daughters 
and the delighted Cinnaminta, 

Cinnaminta went ‘into ecstasies over this large, 
airy, comfortable room, and gushed freely over 
all the articles of furniture and little adornments 
it contained. Everything was so plain and sim- 
ple, so adapted for use that it was really a reliev- 
ing contrast to the elaborate furnishings—she was 
going to say in her father’s house, but a look at 
Mrs. Tyler's face changed her mind, so she said— 
that she had seen elsewhere. 

““« We care very little about style here,” said Mrs. 
Tyler, ‘‘as you will doubtless discover, if you re- 
main with us very long.’’ Then bidding them all 
good-night she left the room, 

“Did I ever!’ exclaimed Cinnaminta, after 
fumbling around in her travelling-bag and bun- 
dles for some time. ‘ Did I ever!’ 

“Why what is the matter?’ exclaimed Sally 
and Polly both in the same breath. 

Cinnaminta’s answer was a look of settled de- 
spair given with her hands clasped in her lap and 
her eyes staring blankly at the bundles before 
her. 

‘What is the matter?’”’ asked both girls again. 

“Why, that stupid maid has not put a single 
night-dress among my things!’’ was the despair- 
ing answer. 

The girls being infinitely relieved, burst into a 
merry laugh. 

“*Ts that all?’ said Polly, at last. 

var Cinnaminta, 
enough ?”’ 

**No, not enough to be so heart-broken about. 
We have something like half a dozen apiece, so I 
think we can supply you,”’ answered Polly, going 
over to one of the bureaus, “I guess,’’ she con- 
tinued, glancing at her cousin, “‘ that one of Sally’s 
will fit you best.” 

“Oh, thanks, thanks!” said Cinnaminta; “ but 
I am really mortified,” 

“You need not be, I am sure,’”’ answered Sally, 
assuringly; ‘‘ mistakes of such kinds will occur 
sometimes.”’ 

““How can you keep your things in such com- 
plete order?” exclaimed Cinnaminta, Jooking into 
the drawer that Polly had opened. ‘‘ You should 
see my closets and presses! <A perfect jumble! 
I tell the girl to straighten things out, but she 
pays no attention; only jumbles them the more,” 

“Each one of us has a bureau and the corner 
closet for our dresses, and we each take care of 
our own corners,”’ answered Polly, proudly. 

“Tenvy you your freedom,” said Cinnaminta, 
sighing. ‘Oh, these maids are so annoying!’ 

The sisters glanced at each other, but made no 
reply, and Cinnaminta proceeded to shake out 
sundry articles from her present scanty store; 


echoed “Isn't that 
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among them a white tarletan dress, and a light 
blue silk one; then some handsomely-trim meq 
handkerchiefs and dainty cutis and collars, a fey 
bottles of perfumery and several mysterious smaj) 
round boxes, and bottles at which the Tyler girls 
looked in simple innocence, 

“You may use either of the bureaus for your 
fancy things,” said Polly, “and I will bang your 
dresses up in the dark closet.”’ ¥ 

“Be sure there is no man in the closet,” said 
Sally, as her sister, with the gaudy dresses lifted 
carefully in her hand, started toward the door, 
Polly laughed, and Cinnaminta said, ‘* Oh, my!” 
in an expressive way. 

If the Tylers were pleased with their guest the 
day before, they were perfectly charmed by her 
manners the next day, notwithstanding she ap- 
peared at breakfast arrayed in one of Sally's 
wrappers, ; 

“Isn’t it becoming?’ she exclaimed, turning 
herself around in order that they might have 
fair view. *‘ One would think it just made for me! 
Excuse me, but it looked so fresh and pretty! 
could not resist trying it on as an experiment.” 

** Keep iton, Minta,”’ said Sally, warmly. “ Your 
linen is too stiff for morning wear.” 

“Why, I wouldn’t keep it on for anything,” re- 
turned the cousin. ‘What, wear your pretty 
wrappers just because a poky seamstress disap- 
pointed me? But, by your leave, I will keep it 
on until after breakfast,’ and she smiled so 
sweetly that if she had asked for the most precious 
article the Tylers possessed it would have been 
given freely. 

Breakfast over, Cinnaminta did not once allude 
to the dress nor offer to remove it, but flitted 
about so artless and innocent, so mystified at the 
discoveries in dairy and kitchen that Mrs, Tyler 
styled her a “sweet, childish thing,” and gave in 
to all her little teasings ‘“‘to do something,”’ even 
to making the cottage cheese. 

“T do wish my trunk would come,” sighed 
Cinnaminta, one morning, about a week after her 
arrival, “I am so tired of this linen dress, and 
also of seeing myself in Sally’s wrappers,” 

* You are quite welcome to wear them, I assure 
you,”’ returned Sally, cordially. 

“T know it,’ she replied, kissing Sally on the 
cheek, “‘but one feels mortified to do so, you 
know. Iam sorry I didn’t have the maid put up 
at least one of my old wrappers.”’ 

“TI don’t see why you didn’t,” said blunt 
Hannah, 

“Oh, they are so out of style now; made last 
summer, you know,” returned Cinnaminta, 
quickly. “Iam having such lovely ones made.” 

‘Oh, as for style,” said Polly, “ you might have 
worn anything and we simple rustics would have 
been ready to fall down and worship it as coming 
from New York.” 

Cinnaminta laughed and said she had had an 
impression that Elmville was a more stylish place. 
Then she put on a pink wrapper of Sally’s, rt 
marking very graciously, as she fastened a ribbon 
at her throat: “‘ Your clothes fit me beautifully, 
Sally. Hannah's and Polly’s would be 
short,” 
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“1m glad of it,’ mentally said Hannah, 
“We expect some company this evening, 
cousin,” said Polly that day, as they were all 


taking their mid-day siesta, 
“Oh, won’t that be splendid!” exclaimed Cin- 
naminta, clapping her hands gleefully. “* Ladies 


or gentlemen ?” 

“ Both.” 

Another gleeful clap of the hands; then she 
asked: “* What shall you wear?”’ 

“Why our lawns, I presume,’’ answered Polly. 

“We never think much about what we shall wear 
just to entertain a few intimate friends,”’ 
" #Oh, you don’t? Why poor mamma and I 
almost worry ourselves 
about our toilets when we expect company. 
do not want to wear the same dress twice in suc- 
cession, you know.”’ 

“J should want people to keep away if I had to 
worry like that over their coming,’’ said Hannah. 

“One must keep up one’s position in society at 
all hazards,’’ explained the fashionable cousin. 
“We do grow weary over so much ado, I confess; 
and lam enjoying this respite more than I can 
tell.’ This with 
imaginable, 

“Polly, have you seen my puffed skirt?’’ asked 
Sally, as they were in their room preparing for 
*“*T have hunted high and low for it, 
but can find it no- 


the evening, 
even in mamma's closet, 
wheres,” 

“T have not seen it,’’ replied Polly. 
in the corner closet ?’’ 

“No,” answered Sally, poutingly. ‘I wanted 
to wear it under my plain lawn this evening, but 
Ican't find it. Where's Minta?” 

“She is in Hannah's room, I think,” replied 
Polly. 

“ Maybe she has had it, and put it somewheres.”’ 

“Tt isn’t likely,” said Polly, amazed, 

“Well, it’s gone for this time, and I must wear 
my plain tucked one.”’ 

“Which looks very well under your lawn,” 
said Polly, approvingly. 
our company will be here before we are ready to 
receive them.”’ 

They were just ready to descend to the parlor 
when Cinnaminta entered. She threw up 
hands in amazement. 

“Dressed so 


her 


soon!’ she exclaimed. ‘“‘ Why 
mamma and I never think of going into the parlor 
before nine o’ clock !”’ 

“Our guests are almost ready to go away by 
that time,’ replied Polly. ‘‘ Country people keep 
good hours.’’ 

“Tam sorry I did not understand,” said Minta. 
“But don’t let me detain you. I will come down 
as soon as [ am ready.” 

One of the girls would have remained, but Cin- 
naminta positively refused to listen to such a 
thing; so they descended to the parlor, where in a 
few moments they met their expected guests, 

It was nearly an hour afterwards when Cinna- 
Minta entered the room, radiantly beautiful, in 
white tarletan, kid slippers and gloves, Through 
the meshes of the dress conspicuously appeared 
Sally's missing skirt. 


into a fever thinking | 
We} 


the most languid expression | 
Cinnaminta’s person when they very much wished 
| to appropriate them to their own needs, 


** Ts it not | 


** Make haste, Sally, or | 


ithing of the kind, 
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| A glance of intelligence passed from one sister 


to the other. A mixed expression of surprise, 
mirth and indignation, that was quickly sup- 
| pressed as the cousin was duly made acquainted 
with the other guests, who were quite charmed by 
her artless manners and sweetness of disposi- 
} Lion, 
| There was a giggle of genuine mirth in the 
| milk-cellar the next morning as the girls sur- 
rounded Mrs, Tyler and told her the story of the 
missing skirt. The tale was told in the cellar, as 
| that was the only place where the innocent cousin 
| was not likely to intrude. Having been told that 
a snake had once been captured artd dispatched 
there, she had never dared venture into the “ hor- 
rid place”’ again. 
After this itwas no uncommon thing to miss 
skirts, stockings, and, in short, any article of 


| underwear, for Cousin Cinnaminta’s trunk did 
|not come, and as she had brought no supply of 


such things, she was obliged to make promiscuous 


| . . . 
use of those she saw; doing so, however, with 


such a simple frankness, that the girls found it 
impossible to be angry, although some of their 
most cherished things were often found adorning 


“You may wear any of my laces,” she would 
say; “I have such a quantity; and I can’t wear 
them all at onee, you know.” 

Not only was their wearing apparel appropri- 
ated, but the girls’ beaux were likewise brought 
No more quiet little téte-a-tétes 
The cousin seemed 


into requisition. 
in corners and shrubbery. 
omnipresent. If she did not supercede them in 
entertaining their callers, at least she was sure to 


come in upon them, with, “‘Oh, I beg pardon !’’ 
|accompanied by a little courtesy that was quite 


irresistible. Polly, being engaged, was specially 
annoyed by these little dodges, and many a plot 
was made up between her and her intended to 
circumvent the omnipresent cousin. But all in 
vain. Did they, when she entered their presence, 
say, ‘‘ Excuse us, cousin, we were just about to take 
a walk,” Cinnaminta would clap her white hands 


| and say, oh, so sweetly: “‘ Mayn’t I go, too? The 


evening is so fair!’ What was there to do but for 
Mr. Fitznoodle to offer her his arm, which Cinna- 
minta always accepfed, and said so many gushing 
things about the evenings at Saratoga, the balls, 
the beaux and the belles, that neither Mr. Fitz- 
noodle nor Polly had a chance of getting in a 
word, 

Still the trunk did not come, and still Cinna- 
minta stayed with the Tylers. 

‘ Your trunk must have been lost, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Tyler one day. Poor woman! her 
patience was quite exhausted by the repeated de- 
mands upon the girls’ wardrobe. “If you will get 
some muslin, the girls and I will make up a few 
things for you.” 

“Oh, not for the world, dear, good auntie!’ ex- 
claimed Cinnaminta. ‘‘ Why, that would be an 
unheard-of thing. Mamma would never, never 
forgive me if I gave you so much trouble, You 
are very good, but indeed you must not do any- 
If my trunk does not come 
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soon, I shall write to mamma to send me some 
things ready-made from Stewart’s,”’ 


| 
“Somehow, it don’t make me feel dissatistieg 


| 


as it used to,’”’ said Polly, as she folded up the 


Mrs. Tyler was effectually silenced, After a letter after reading it aloud, “to read cousin's 


few more weeks, Cinnaminta settled down into 
the conviction that the beloved trunk was indeed 
lost, and then, such wailings over its supposed 
contents! Such lovely cambrics, such elegant 
mixed silks, such superb grenadines; to say no- 
thing of the love of a hat, and parasols and gloves 
to match each costume! It really was too bad. 
And then she had been limited to a tarletan, a 
linen and one silk dress the entire season! The 
only consolation she could gather was that it had 
not occurred at Saratoga, What would she have 
done had she been at Saratoga minus a trunk? 
What, indeed! 

But the bright, gay summer came to an end at 
last, as all summers must, and with its end came 
also the termination of Cinnaminta's visit. 
crickets began to chirp and the katydids to sing in 
the leaves of the vines, and Cinnaminta tearfully 
declared it was too mournful for anything, and 
she must get back to make plans for the winter's 
campaign. 

‘* Shall we not see you again next summer, Miss 
Bodell?” asked Polly’s swain, dolefully. 

‘*Beaudelle, if you please,” corrected Cinna- 
minta; then she replied: ‘‘ Alas, Mr. Fitznoodle, 
fashion demands that I bow to her shrine next 
summer. My little world of acquaintances have 
murmured and repined at my voluntary with- 
drawal from them at thistime. It would be unjust 
to absent myself again. I have selected Niagara 
for my next summer’s jaunting. The mostof our 
set expect to be there. I should be exceedingly 
happy to meet you there, Mr, Fitznoodle.” This 
with downcast eyes and blushing cheeks. 

‘“‘Thanks, perhaps you’ may,” answered that 
gentleman, glancing archly at Polly. 

“*T should also like it if my cousins could meet 
me there; but they are such home-bodies that I 
cannot expect that pleasure,”’ 

““We never could get ready, I am sure,’ 
swered Sally. 

**Tt would be quite impossible,” said Polly. 

“And why ‘impossible?’” put in Hannah, 
“We might go with our present wardrobes. I 
presume we could see the wonderful Niagara 
quite as well in calico wrappers as in silk or 
cam bric.”’ 

Cinnaminta said ‘‘ my,” in a very depreciating 
tone. The idea was not to be entertained for a 
second, 

A few more good-natured words among them, 
then the cousins, escorted by Mr. Fitznoodle, took 
up their line of march to the little depot, where 
already stood the long line of coaches waiting for 
the signal to set them in motion, . 

Cinnaminta, bidding each one of her cousins an 
affectionate adieu and returning Mr. Fitznoodle’s 
hearty handshake with the gentlest pressure, was 
soon after on her way to more congenial scenes. 

They heard from her but once during the winter. 
Then came a letter gushing with kind remem- 
brances, and heavy with elaborate descriptions of 
parties, toilets and beaux. The city cousin was 
feasting on pleasure. 


, 


an- 


letters. I believe I used to be a little envious,” 

**So did I,”’ exclaimed Sally, “ but I think now 
that I wouldn’t chang® places with her if I could,” 

‘“*Why not?” asked Mrs, Tyler, a sly twinkle 
sparkling beneath the bright glasses. 

** Because—because she’s so very shallow, | 
guess that’s the word,’ laughingly answered 
Sally. 

‘** Because she’s a fraud,’’ blurted out Hannah, 





The 


“T had my suspicions about that trunk the very 
|day she came, Do you think she would have 
rested so easy if her trunk with so much finery 
| in it was really lost? Humph!” 
| ‘Easy!’ repeated Polly. “Bless me! wasn't 
| She forever talking about it?” 
“Yes; talking but not fretting much,” said 
| Hannah. 

**Oh, I dare say she was honest about the trunk,” 
observed Sally ; ** you know Cinnaminta isn’t one 
of the fretting kind.” 

“‘T should say she wasn’t,’ answered Hannah, 
significantly. 

Winter merged into spring, and spring into 
summer; and one bright July day, when the sun- 
shine sparkled through the deep green foliage, 
and the valleys lay in the shimmer of mid-sum- 
mer, Miss Polly Tyler became Mrs. Fitznoodle, 
and the happy pair started on a short bridal tour 
to Niagara. 

** Look twice at everything for me,’’ exclaimed 
Sally, as they entered the carriage. 

“Be sure you have your trunks,” flung out 
Hannah, “For what would you do at Niagara 
without a trunk ?”’ 

The bride laughed; rather an undignified thing 
for a bride to do, perhaps; but, then, Polly wasn’t 
strictly orthodox, 

Mrs, Fitznoodle carried her plain country habits 
with her on the bridal tour, consequently, saw the 
mighty Niagara foaming and dashing in the pale 
morning light ere the sun had peeped from behind 
the crimson curtains of morning. Saw it, too, as 
it sparkled and glistened like a cataract of dia- 
monds in the first glow of sunlight. 

Very few were as yet out of their rooms as Mr, 
Fitznoodle and his bride walked back to the Clif- 
ton House. The piazza looked deserted, only one 
person there; but Polly saw something familiar 
in the slender form leaning pensively over the 
rail. 

She was about to mention this fact to her hus- 
band, when the figure turned its face toward 
them. 

“Cinnaminta!’”’ exclkimed Polly, running to- 
ward her, 

“Polly Tyler, as sure as I live,’’ gasped Cinna- 
minta, striking an attitude that would have done 
credit to an actor, 

‘‘But it is not Polly Tyler at all,’ said Mrs. 
Fitznoodle, as the two rushed into each other's 
arms. ‘ Don’t you see Tom is with me?” 

Cinnaminta saw and understood at once, Then 
followed congratulations, and more embracing, 


” 





and questions, and answers, and wonderings, and 
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delightful little exclamations of delight and sur- 
prise in Cinnaminta’s own gushing style, until 
they were startled by the early gong, and a tew 
minutes later a voice, fretful and impatient, called 
out: “*Minta! Minta!’’ 

Minta colored deeply as she answered back 
pleasantly : ‘Yes, ma'am,” 

“T must tear myself away,” she said hurriedly, 
addressing her companions. ‘* That is dear Mrs, 
Seaton calling me. She has missed me from her 
room, and she is exceedingly nervous about being 
left alone. I shall be with you soon again, Aw 
revoir,’ and kissing her hand back to them, she 
skipped out of sight. 

Polly looked at her husband in blank surprise. 
He returned her gaze with a queer smile, 

“You seem very much astonished,” he said, 

“And solam,” returned his wife. ‘‘ To think 
of being called away in that manner! Why the 
woman spoke as if Minta was her servant!” 

“Perhaps she is,’ quietly responded Mr, Fitz- 
noodle. 

wy dear! how can you suggest such a thing?”’ 
said Polly. 

“Easy enough. 
in mere speculation, but quietly wait and make 
he answered, drawing her 


But we will not waste words 
our own discoveries,”’ 
arm within his own and leading her to a seat. 

They were a little surprised at not secing the 
cousin at breakfast, but coneluded she had break- 
fastin her room. After waiting about as long as 
they could without again seeing Cinnaminta, they 
took a carriage for a drive. 


Dinner-time also failed to give them a sight of 


Minta. Polly lamented that she had not asked 
her the number of her room. 
ill. Something surely was the matter, or she 


Perhaps she was 


would not so absent herself. 

While Polly was thus wondering and surmis- 
ing, she was attracted by the remark of a lady 
near her. 

“There’s Mrs. Seaton going out for a drive. 
Isn’t it astonishing the airs she puts on? Cannot 
even carry her fan and parasol herself; must have 
her maid do so,”’ 

Polly naturally enough looked in the direction 
indicated, and saw a large, 
dressed lady languidly leaning back in a carriage, 
and her cousin just in the act of passing fan and 
parasol to milady! 

To use her own words, she never wanted to 
scream so bad in her life. As it was, she gave a 
gasp that attracted some attention, and acting 
upon the impulse of the moment, she ran out of 
the parlor and intercepted Cinnaminta on her way 
through the hall. 

“What does it all mean, Minta?’”’ she asked. 
“Why do you avoid us, and why does that wo- 
man treat you so?” 

“Why that is Mrs. Seaton, my dearest friend, 
Cinnaminta, composedly. ‘‘She is 


explained 


something of an invalid, and eccentric withal, and 
I delight to humor her little fancies, 
attend the ball to-night ?”’ 

“Will you?” replied Polly, looking her keenly | 
in the face. 

“Of course—that is, I expect to.” 


Will you 


stout, fashionably- 
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**Providing Mrs, Seaton needs some one to fan 
her; when, of course, her maid’s services will be 
required,” answered Polly, scornfully,. 

Cinnaminta answered with a look equally scorn- 
ful; and thus they parted, Polly to seek her hus- 
band, and Cinnaminta to retire to her room to 
upbraid herself for ever having been so foolish as 
to go to Elmville. 

‘*But what was I to do?” she asked herself. 
“Mrs, Seaton didn’t need me, and papa couldn’t 
afford to keep me at home. To Elmville I must 
go or do worse. Who would ever have dreamed 
of any of that set coming to Niagara!’ 

As for Polly, as soon as the astonishment was 
over she and her husband joined in a hearty laugh 
And when she returned to 






over the whole affair. 
Elmville the old house fairly shook with laughter 
as Polly exposed her cousin's trick. 
“*T told you so!’’ said Hannah, triumphantly. 
And to this day, the gushing, artless cousin and 
her missing trunk furnish many an hour of mer- 
riment, 


FAMOUS ARMORER.—Andrea de Ferrara 
| £ was the most famous armorer of modern 
He tirst came into note in the Highlands 
he was the only per- 


times, 
of Scotland. It is said 
son who could forge armor that would resist the 
Sheffield arrow-heads, or make swords that would 
vie with the best weapons of Toledo and Milan. 
He is supposed to have learned his art in the 
Italian city whence he was called, and, under the 
| patronage of the king of Scotland, to have practised 
it in secrecy among the Highland hills, as all his 
genuine blades were marked with a crown, Be- 
fore his time no man in Great Britain could temper 
a sword in such a way that the point should touch 
| the hilt and spring back uninjured. He is said to 
| have worked in a dark ceilar, the better to enable 
him to perceive the effect of the heat upon the 
metal, and to watch the nicety of the tempering, 
as well as possibly to serve as ascreen to his secret 
method of working. Many of his blades, with new 
basket hilts, are to be found in the Scottish regi- 


ments of the present day. 


Love lives to labor: it 
re 18 no such 
Look within your heart 
If you love any one 


OVE AND LABOR.— 
L lives to give itself away. The 
thing as indolent love. 
and see if this is not true. 
| truly and deeply, the cry of your heart is to spend 
and be spent in the loved one’s service. Love 

would die if it could not benefit. Its keenest 
suffering is met when it finds itself unable to 
assist. What man could see the woman he loves 
lack anything, and be unable to give it to her, and 
not suffer? Why, love makes one a slave! It 
toils night and day, refusing all wages and all re- 
ward save the smile of the one unto whom it is 


ts delight, at 


bound, in whose service it finds it 
whose feet it alone discovers its heaven. 
no danger that language can be too strong or too 
fervent used to portray the services of love. By 
cradle and couch, by sick-bed and coffin, in hut 
and palace, the ministries of love are being 
The eyes of all behold them; the hearts 


There is 


| wrought. 
| of all are moved at the spectacle, 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN THE WORLD. 
WOMEN’S NEED OF CULTURE. 


BY MRS, bk. B, DUFFEY, 


HOSE women who lack culture, probably do 
not realize how important a thing that is of 
which they stand in need, They see the 

world through the narrow vista of their own un- 
cultivated faculties, and have no perception of the 
breadths and depths which escape their view. An 
uncultivated woman, when she tries to make her 
own way in the world, finds herself both blind 
and crippled. She is at a disadvantage in every 
way. She may realize these disadvantages, or she 
may not; or, realizing them, she may not trace 
them back to their true cause; but they are there, 





and she suffers from them, 

A woman may be as good as gold, honest, ear- 
nest and capable; she may even possess the ability 
to do, in one or many directions; but if she have 
not culture, the fine gold of her character is 
dimmed, and her achievements are often weak 
and valueless. I do not know the dictionary de- 
finition of the word culture; but I should define 
it as meaning that training and development of 
the mind and heart, which brings the individual 
into the truest and most perfect relations with all 
her surroundings, and at the same time most per- 
fectly fits her to change and modify those sur- 
roundings without jar or disturbance. We can 





only enter into true relations with any surround- 
ings whatsoever, by making those relations a| 
matter of study, and by seeking to thoroughly | 
understand them. The cultured woman does not} 
blunder; she does not tread metaphorically on | 
other people's toes; she does not make mistakes | 
about herself; because she has knowledge which | 
enables her to form an accurate estimate of vr 
viduals and of circumstances, Culture is a great 
modifier of egotism. As we learn to estimate | 
more fully the importance of others, our own im- 
portance dwindles somewhat, The cultured wo-| 
man is the true lady. 

The culture of women needs to be more broad | 
than it has heretofore been. Our girls have been | 
cultivated in certain soft, feminine ways, which 
added to their charms and graces, but which were 
for the most part useless. There has been a little 
digging of the surface soil, and a weak growth in 
consequence. But if we would have noble and} 
grand traits to strike deep root in their characters, 
and bring forth valusble fruit, there must be a| 
thorough cultivation—a reaching of the sub-soil, | 
as a farmer would say, and a turning of it up. We! 
must not send our boys to college, and our girls 
into the kitchens. We must not place our boys in 
work-shops, and impress them with the dignity | 
of labor, and at the same time give our girls the) 
crochet hook and the embroidery needle. We) 
must not impress our boys with the idea that we 
expect them to read books of solid sense, while 
we permit our girls to practice music in a slovenly 


Churucter, 
Pa + 


way, and read the silliest of novels. We want q 
culture for them both which shall develop tho 
best capacities of the individual. And girls wouly 
never have had capacities given them, if they were 
not sometimes required to give an account of them, 

A broad, catholic culture is of use to every wo. 
man; it is of inestimable advantage to the one 
who has, from any cause, to make her own way 
in the world, A stranger lost in a strange land 
naturally desires to find some elevated spot, from 
whence he can see the surrounding country, and 
take his bearings, and judge in what direction hoe 
ought to proceed, Culture gives to a woman 
exactly this elevated position, from which to view 
the world. It does more than this: it makes the 
world familiar to her, so that she stands in no 
danger of losing her way. Given two women, the 
one ignorant and uncultivated, and the other pos- 
sessing broad and true culture, yet both equally 
unskilled in manual employments. Let them 
both be thrown alike upon the world. The igno- 
rant womun is dismayed at the outset, and stum- 
bles atevery step. The educated, cultured woman 
stands calm and collected, since she realizes where 
she is, and what is required of her. She is enabled 
to take stock of her own physical and mental re- 
sources, She places a proper estimate upon her 
fellow-men and women, and knows how to meet 
them. She will succeed, as surely as the other 
will fail, It isa significant fact, that, among the 
lost women of the land--those who have gone 
down helplessly and hopelessly into infamy—very 
few, very few, indeed, possessing real culture and 
refinement are to be found. Those who seem to 
be cultured and refined, are only,-so in seeming, 
contrasted as they are with the vast majority who 
are so utterly and unquestionably rude and un- 
cultured. Even the better class of fallen women 
will be found to consist of those who have known 
no object or ambition in life beyond display, 


| whose highest thoughts have been concerning 


dress, whose accomplishments are merely showy 
and superficial, whose reading is of the lightest, 
and to whom the questions and phraseology of 
science are the most incomprensible jargon, 

Much of the training leading to culture, parents 
must bestow upon their daughters. Still there 
are many ways in which women, awakened to a 
sense of their ignorance and their deficiencies, 
may educate themselves, It is not every woman 
who has time to undertake a thorough training of 
herself; but all can give thought to it in an inci- 
dental way. 

The books and papers we read are among our 
greatest educators. We all of us read, more or 
less; or, if we do not, we are most deplorably de- 
ficient in intellectual development, We all of us 
read many foolish books, when we might just as 
well be reading wise ones, If we read foolish 
books only, we are wickedly wasting valuable 
time. Our characters and opinions are more or 
less modified by the books we read. We have, 
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a mistaken idea concerning the in- 
invulnerability of our own moral 
characters. Hence we often say: “I would not 
give this book into the hands of the young, or of 
people generally, but it will do me no harm to 
read it.” If we possess interest enough in the 
hook to read it at all, it cannot fail to obtain a cer- 
tain unrealized influence over us, if it is only to 
the extent of lowering our taste, and making bet- 
If a book will 
There can be 


each of us, 
tegrity and 


ter books unacceptable to us. 
injure others, it will injure us also, 
no doubt about that. We are really no stronger 
and no better than other people. A weak, foolish, 
sensual novel leaves its mark upon our intellect 
and our morals just as it will upon those of an- 
other. It does a two-fold injury. There is the 
positive evil of its influence, and the negative evil 
of occupying the time which might have been de- 
yoted to the reading of some better book. 

True, in these days, a woman of thorough culti- 
vation needs an acquaintance with literature, But 
it is not necessary to make our acquaintance with 
bad literature a close or intimate one. An author 
found to be intrinsically bad, may always be 
avoided; one intrinsically good should always be 
sought. During many years of contact and close 
acquaintanceship with books, the writer of this 
article has always found it possible to judge of the 
quality of a book, before she needed to go to the 
length of compromising her character in her own 


estimation, by entering into intimate relations 


with a bad one, 

This need of a knowledge of literature is one 
which should not be overlooked by women, They 
cannot expect to be able to read every book which 
makes its appearance; but in these days of book 
reviews, circulating and other libraries, it is pos 
sible to know at least the names of most of these 
books, and to select the best from among them 
always 

There 


for reading. These best ones are not 
novels. Indeed they are rarely novels, 
are but two or three living novelists whose pro- 
ductions deserve to be read unhesitatingly and 
indiscriminately. From the must 
glean and select the best. No doubt there are 
many of excellent character, but it is the time 
There are books of 


rest, one 


that must be considered. 
practical bearing upon life which all should read. 
We should never feel that our knowledge upon 
any given subject is complete, and can be relied 
upon for our lifetime. We should always be on 
the alert to add to this knowledge, or to modify it, 
by consulting the greater wisdom around us, 
Neither should we label any opinion or belief, 
and put it away on the shelf, with the self-under- 
standing that it is not to be tampered with hence- 
forth and forever. The watchword of this ave is 
“ Progress,”’ and if we stand stubbornly still, we 
shall soon find ourselves far behind the world in 
all things. Nobody stands to-day where our pre- 
decessors stood fifty years ago, in either theology, 
science, polities or opinions regarding social mat- 
ters. Therefore, since we must change, if we 
would keep pace with the ever-forward march of 
the world, let us progress with open eyes, with 
knowledge and reason. Let us not be drawn 
along unwittingly by the popularcurrent. Let us | 





LIFE AND C 


examine all things for ourselves, 
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and accept or 
reject a proposition with a full knowledge and 
comprehension of what we are doing. Theology 
calls our attention; science demands our investi- 
gation; everywhere the earnest thought of cul- 
tured men and women is required, and earnest 
thought generates culture, There are many ab- 
stract questions in both science and theology, 
which seem to have no bearing upon practical 
life. Nevertheless their 
effect, since it broadens our views, strengthens 


consideration has its 


our powers of reason, and raises us above the 
petty affairs which interest the mass of humanity. 
The woman who is absorbed in an investigation 
of the theory of evolution, or who is bent on soly- 
ing some knotty problem in theology, by the aid 
of the fathers and historians of the Church, is not 
at all liable to fall through vanity, idleness and 
The who 
studies social and political economy, will be bet 
battle of life than 
one who knows nothing about thesé things, 

Show me the books a woman reads, and T will 


em ptv-headedness, practical woman 


ter prepared to enter into the 


tell you what that woman is, not only in every 
phase of her character, but in her capabilities and 
They are the 


man herself, and she will never rise above them. 


possibilities, exponents of the wo- 


“Oh, I read everything!’ I once heard a wo- 
man say, at the same time that she held a copy of 
a sensational paper in her hand. ‘I read every- 
* Everything” 
could 


thing I can lay my hands on,” 
with her meant every sensational story she 
get; and I knew at once she was a woman whose 
little energies and intellectual powers were divided 
and weakened, until she was incapable of an earnest 
thought ora genuine emotion, Such women are 
like salt which has lost its savor. Whatever may 
have been their capabilities at first, there is now 
nothing left worth redeeming. 

Mere reading and study will not of themselves 
mechanic may put coat after 
coat of varnish upon a piece of but if the 


polished, it will never be- 


bring culture. The 
wood, 
wood be not already 
come smooth, Culture must be subjective as well 
The individual must polish her own 
by thought, 


as objective. 
character by careful self-training 
and exercise of the reason and the best emotions 
of the heart. Then the varnish of extraneous 


acquirements may be applied to some purpose, 


een TIES.—In the passing of human life 

there frequently comes a time when the mu- 
tual duties of child and parent are reversed, Ad- 
varcing years bring a childhood to the one and the 
care of childhood to the other. To the aged father 
and mother the days of labor are over, the work of 
life has been done, Now attentive tenderness be- 
comes the duty of those who once received it all 
themselves, while those are dependent upon it who 
once gave itall. Now the parent is the child and 
the child is the parent. The watchfulness and care 
of many years ago are to be repeated over again ; 
only that the giver then is the receivernow. Toa 
true-hearted child here is a return of love which it 
There is a deep satisfaction in 
looks the 


is good to make, 
being able to repay by words and 
javished love of the bygone time. 
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HOW IT WAS WITH JACOB LONG, day, letting the sentence fall like a wet blanket on 
T was a lovely morning. The sky was clear} his spirits, and chilling back into painful dis. 
and translucent—blue, and sparkling with | quietude the feelings that were coming forth into 
points of light that shot down into your eyes | the light and warmth of his pleasant fireside, 
like arrows, A few warm days had carpeted the | where the music of children’s voices and the 
earth with greenness, and starred it with crocuses | pleasant face and gentle tones of his patient wife 
and dandelions. The breath of spring was sweet | were always heard. 
with delicious odors. If he should be thrown out of work, the case 

At the window of his poor little cottage sat | would be bad enough, there was no doubt of that, 
Jacob Long; and the sunshine, and soft airs, and | But, not a single week in all the past ten years 
smell of bursting buds and opening flowers came | had he lost, except from sickness. He was a 
in and sought to give him their blessing. But his | steady, reliable man, though not a first-class 
heart closed itself to their gentle influences, Phe | workman; and on this account he had been kept 
sunshine lay warm and caressingly on his great|in the shops where he worked when others were 
brown hand; the perfumed airs kissed his cheeks, | discharged in dull times, 
lingered about his nostrils and played with his| As we have said, on this particular Sunday morn- 
hair; but he heeded them not, They wére as no-| ing, Jacob was feeling worse than usual. Work 
thing to him. was dull, and all the hands were to be put on two- 

Children’s voices were in the room—pleasant, | thirds time. This would reduce the weekly in- 
cheerful, happy voices; but he searcely heard | come of Jacob from fifteen to ten dollars, 
them. And mingling with their voices was that Jacob was not what is called a religious man, 
of the patient, long-suffering, true-hearted woman | He went to ehurch with his wife now and then; 
who had for ten years walked uncomplainingly | but generally stayed at home on Sunday, reading, 
by his side, along the paths that were often very lor sitting in listless absence of thought, when not 
rough and steep; but their soothing influence did | worrying himself about the future. Generally he 
not reach his soul, was more tired when Sunday evening came—men- 

Jacob Long felt a hand on his shoulder. He did | tally as well as physically—than after a day's hard 
not turn nor look up; for he knew by its touch | work; and he always felt a peculiar satisfaction 
the hand that was laid upon him, in going to the shop on Monday morning, when 

* You will go to church with us this beautiful | he took up his tools and his labor with a new sense 
morning, Jacob?” of pleasure. 

The man shook his head; that was all, He did And sy it was that Sunday never really came to 
not smile, nor answer verbally, nor look up—he | Jacob Long as a day of rest. He was not, as we 
only shook his head. have said, what is called a religious man. But he 

His wife did not urge him, Fora little while| had a respect for sacred things; and when he 
she stood with her hand on his shoulder—stood in | heard, for the first time, the low, reverent voice of 
silence, but sending him a message of loving con- | his wife, uttering the words of the very prayer he 
cern in the tender pressure of her hand, had said kneeling at his mother’s knee, and heard 

Half an hour afterward, Jacob saw his wife, | his first-born repeating the words after her, tears 
very neatly but very poorly attired in her best | filled his eyes, and floods of new and tender emo- 
Sunday clothes, with his three little children in | tions swept over his heart. It pleased him that 
clean garments, go out through the gate, and join his wife was religious, if he was not; and it pleased 
the church-goers on the street. The bells peeled | him that his children went to church and to Sun- 
their deep, rich tones, the sun smiled down from | day-school, But as for himself, he was in a region 
the azure sky, the air was sweet with spring|of doubt and darkness. He sat with his face 
breaths. Every one that passed had a look of | turned away from the licht. The shadow of a 
satisfaction, as if life on such a day were pure | great concern, the pressure of an oppressive care, 
enjoyment, Only Jacob seemed out of tune with | were ever upon him. And so he got nothing of 
nature, life’s sweetness, that is given for all if they will 

Jacob Long was a poor mechanic—poor in two | only accept the blessing. 
senses. Ile was not a highly skilled workman, Jacob Long sat by the window, as we have seen, 
and his earnings being small on that account, he | until the groups of church-going people had all 
had always, since his marriage, felt the pressure of | passed, and the street became still and lonely, On 
need; had always heard the growl of the wolf just | a table near him lay two or three small cards— 
outside of his door, Sunday-school reward cards, brought home by the 

On this particular morning, Jacob was feeling | children, Turning wearily from the window, his 
worse than usual. The habit of brooding over his | eyes rested upon them, In a listless kind of way 
poverty, of looking with doubt and dread into the | he took up one of these cards, and read; “ Come 
future, had become chronie, He had no rest nor | unto me, al ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
peace in fear ef coming evil. and I will give you rest.”’ 

‘““What if I should be thrown out of work !"’ he For a little while he held the card, then dropped it 
was in the habit of saying to himself almost every | and shut his eyes, Liow still and absorbed he was! 
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“ All ye that labor and are heavy laden,”’ 
and over the sentence repeated itself in his 
thoughts, 

“Come unto me,”’ 
unclosed his eyes, 
had fallen on his ears, 
voice had come to his inner, and not to his outer 
ear. He looked around the room and out of the 
His heart stirred with a strange flutter ; 


Jacob Long started, and 
A voive, tender and sweet, 
But he saw noone. That 


window. 
anew sensation pervaded his whole being. 

“Come unto me, and I will give you rest,’’ 
How clear the voice!—how tender!—how full of 
divine entreaty ! 

A great calm fell on his spirit 
crept into his heart. It was the voice of God—of 
God, who, two thousand years before, had bowed 


a reverent awe 


the heavens and come down to seek and to save 
that which was lost. He had read the sweet sen- 
tence many times in his life, but always as some- 
thing spoken away off in the past, and for the 
people of other times. But here, and now, and 
just to him—poor, hnmble, care-oppressed Jacob 
Long—it came as a new and special utterance, 

“Come unto me, and I will give you rest,’’ 
Over and over the loving entreaty came. His 
soul was melted into tenderness. A calmness, 
like peace, such as he never remembered to have 
felt, settled upon him. 

After a little while he took up another card, and 
read: “If God so clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of 
little faith !’ | 

Never had this text seemed so full of a present 
truth, or of such special application. 

And now an ange! began turning the leaves in 
his book of memory—leaves that had been shut 
for many years; even from childhood, when his 
mother read to him often from the Book of God; 
and into his mind came many passages like these: 

“Take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? 
or, What shall we drink? or, wherewithal shall 
we be clothed? For your heavenly Father know- 
eth that ye have need of all these things.” 

“Ye are of more value than many sparrows.,’’ 

“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want.’ 

“The Lord is good to all, and His tender mer- 
cies are over all His works,” 

It was wonderful, the many passages of Scrip 
ture that had been written in early years in his book 
of memory, and which now, as an angel turned 
the leaves, became visible to the eyes of his mind, 
and gave him hope, and strength, and comfort! 

A new revelation came to him, It was this: 
That God really cared for Aim; for poor Jacob 
Long, who was nothing in the eyes of the world, 
What a sweet peace flowed into his troubled heart, 
flooding: it with tenderness! How or why it all 
was, he did not know, for he had never under- 
stood the meaning of that Scripture which says, 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word | 
was God ;”’ and did not know that when a portion 
of this divine Word was in his thought, God was 
nearer to his conscious life, and so could help and | 
comfort him, 

He felt the blessing of the divine presence, 
though he understood not how it was. 


| with its rest and its peace, 


| went by. 
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When Mrs. Long came home from church with 
the children, Jacob was sitting by the window, as 
she had lefthim, She saw a change the moment 
her eyes rested on his face, It had not been so 
calm and peaceful in its expression for a long 
time; and this made her bold to say: ‘‘ | wish you 
had been at church this morning, Jacob. Mr, 
Harlow preached such a comforting sermon, I 
am sure it would have done you good,” 

‘* What did he say?’’ asked Jacob, with an inte- 
rest in his manner that surprised his wife and 
gave to her pulse a quicker motion. 

“He said,’’ she replied, ‘‘ that when we read the 

sible we must not think of its sweet and comfort- 
ing promises as made to people thousands of years 
ago, nor as made to people generally—but as 
spoken now, and to each one of us in particular, 
just as particular as if you or I were the only 
beings alive in the earth, ‘I never thought of it 
just in that way before. It made God’s love and 
care such a real thing, Jacob, The text was, 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 

O Jacob, I do 

I know it would 


laden, and I will give you rest,’ 
wish you could have heard it! 
have helped you and comforted you so much,” 

‘*Maybe it would,”’ he answered, in a thought- 
ful way. 

**Oh, Lam sure it would!’ his wife said, witha 
flash of delight in her countenance. 

Jacob looked up at the moment, and saw the 
radiant expression that made her plain face look 
beautiful in his eyes. 

“And I will give you rest.” 
In just the degree 


Even so, The 
promise is sure, and for all, 
that we turn to the Lord, if it is only in a reverent 
thought of some passage from His Word, will He 
give us rest from worldly anxiety ; for the thought 
brings Him nearer, and in His presence is peace, 
‘* And I will give you rest." Evenso. Jacob had 
already entered, in some small degree, into the 
promised rest. How long he would abide therein 
was with himself alone. He could turn away 
would do so, no doubt—and sit 
But the memory of 


from the light 
again in darkness, this hour, 
would remain with 
him; and he would know by experience from 
whence cometh our help. 

The week he had looked to with anxious fear 
The dreaded reduction of time was 
made, and on Saturday evening Jacob Long re- 
ceived but ten dollars, instead of fifteen. He tried 
to keep down the troubled feelings that were 
rising in his heart as he walked home, and tried 
in a way he had never tried before. How? He 
did now from purpose what he had done spon- 
taneously, as it were, on the previous Sunday 
morning; he called up from his memory God’s 
promises to weak, doubting ones, who are in fear 
lest they be not fed or clothed—and it is wonderful 
how much they helped him. 

“There it is, Molly,” he said, as he put his 
week's wages in her hand. 
And his voice shook a little. 

‘Five loaves and two fishes once fed a large 
she answered, with sweet confidence 


* Only ten dollars,”’ 


multitude,” 
in her manner; “and He who fed them is our 


Saviour and Friend. It will be enough, Jacob, 
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Let us not be faithless, but believing. All aay | 
long this verse of a hymn that was sung in church 
last Sunday has been running through my mind: 
“*Who fed thee last, will feed thee still; 
Be calm, and sink into His will.’” 

“You get a great deal of comfort in church,” 
said Jacob, a new thought coming into his mind. 

“Indeed, you may well say that. I always hear 
something that helps and comforts me through | 
the next week. I’m a better wife to you than I 
ever could have been, Jacob, if I had not gone to 
ehurch.”’ 

“Tt’s a poor rule that don’t work both ways,”’ 
answered the husband. He looked tenderly into 
Molly’s face. ‘‘ You have been a good wife,’’ he 
added, with signs of feeling—‘‘a better wife than 
I have been a husband.” 

“Oh, no, no! Don’t say that, Jacob,” quickly 
replied Mrs. Long. ‘‘ No woman that I know has | 
a better husband than mine.” 

“There is large room for improvement, Molly,” 
Jacob Long said, quietly. “I ought to bring 
home more sunshine than I have been in the habit | 
of doing. I wonder,” and a faint smile flitted 
about his lips, ‘‘ if going to church would help me 
any?” 

Molly started; her eyes grew brighter and her | 
cheeks warmer. She looked steadily into Jacob's 
face, and answered: “ The Lord God is a sun and 
shield. If we try to get near Him, we shall get 
into the sunshine.”’ 

On the next morning Jacob went to church with | 
his wife and children, He had been awake several | 
times through the night, worrying himself because | 
his wages had been reduced. But when day broke, | 
and the cheerful sunlight poured into his room, 
the shadows fell away. 

“The Lord God isasun and shield.” It came | 
into his thoughts as the day dawned, and kept re- | 
peating itself for a long time. And the divine 
sentence was to him asun and shield, for it dis- 
persed the darkness of doubt, and shielded him | 
from the arrows of spiritual enemies who shot at | 
his soul. | 

It seemed to Jacob Long that the minister was | 
preaching just for him. His text was, “‘ Let not 
your heart be troubled.” | 

Poor heart! How full of trouble, and doubt, and | 
fear it had been; and for so many years! There | 
had been none to care for the humble, hard-toiling | 
mechanic, so Jacob had thought. Selfishness, 
greed of gain, dishonesty and wrong were all | 
about him. In man there was no pity and no help. | 
But now, like a new revelation, it was shown him | 
how God cares lovingly and always for the poorest | 


” 





|} not earn large wages. 


| cord, 


Molly on the next Saturday evening, when he 
brought her his wages. “Things still come ont 
right.”’ 

“ Haven't they always come out right?’’ Molly 
asked. 

“Why, yes; we’ve had plenty to eat and to 
wear—enough for health and comfort, at least.” 

“And yet your heart has always been so tron- 
bled, Jacob—you have taken no comfort in any- 
thing.”’ 

“*Maybe,”’ he answered, “ I shall get more com- 
fort out of things in future.”’ 

“O Jacob, how light it makes my heart to hear 
you speak so!’’ 

As she said this, her husband took up, mechan- 
ically, one of the children’s reward cards that lay 
on the table at which he was sitting. ‘The Lord 
is my Shepherd; I shall not therefore want.” He 
read the illuminated text aloud. 

“ Your Shepherd; my Shepherd,”’ spoke out his 
wife, cheerily. 

What peace and comfort came into the heart of 
Jacob Long! How rested he felt; like one repos- 
ing after hard labor. And this, too, after his wages 
had been reduced one-third. 

We have no startling incidents to relate, nor fine 
passages to give in the future life-history of Jacob 
Long. No marked outward change of condition 
took place. He remained poor and humble; and 
beeause he had no great skill as a workman, did 
Yet always his bread was 
given and his water sure. 

What did take place with him as to his inner 
life, however, was memorable, and worthy of re- 
It was a change from perpetual doubt and 
fear to hope and trust. Every Sunday he went to 
church; and every Sunday heard the minister 
read some passage from the Book of God, that 
seemed written just for him. The precious words 
dropped into his memory, and whenever, through 
the week that followed, old states of darkness and 
distrust came back upon him, instantly some pro- 
mise of God’s love and care shone out in his 
memory like a sun, and he took hope and comfort 
again. 

What a different man he was! How much 
sweeter for himself and wife and children became 
the home-life! How much more decided and for 
good his influence with his fellow-workmen. 

Self-tormenting reader—of whom Jacob Long is 
a type—do you understand the philosophy of all 
this—the underlying cause that, if permitted to 
work, will surely produce a like effect in your 
ease and in that of your unhappy neighbor? 

God is love. In His presence is fulness of joy, 


and humblest of His children, How their ways | and at His right hand there are pleasures forever 
are in His hands, and how, no matter what their| more. We are in sorrow and pain only because 
condition, He, the Great Provider, never leaves | we have turned from His love, and wandered away 
nor forsakes them. | from His presence. How shall we get back? The 

Somehow—Jacob did not quite understand—his | way is very plain. ‘‘Come unto me.’’ But how 
ten dollars seemed to go aboutas far as fifteen had | shall Icome? Just as Jacob Long came—come to 
gone. There were some changes in the table, but| Him in His Word. ‘Take into your thought and 
no one complained of 4 deficieney in anything. | memory the words He has spoken, and so draw 
The evil he had dreaded was yet far away from | near to Him.’ Read the Bible, and think often of 
his dwelling. The wolf he had heard growling | its precious truths; of its sweet promises; of its 
for 80 many years still kept back from his door. | condemnation of evil. Think of God, not as a 

“I hardly know what it all means,” he said to | stern judge, who is angry with you because of 
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BOYS’ AND 


your sins; but as a loving father reaching out His 
hands and calling upon you to come to Him that 
you may have life and blessedness—as saying to 
you, as really and personally as though you stood 
with Him face to face: ‘‘ Come unto me, and I will 
give you rest;’’ for it is all really true. 

Try this way, poor wanderer in life’s dark 
mazes. 
the day of rest, go now, if it is only to hear the 
Scriptures read. You will soon find it a great 
gain. It will help you, as it helped Jacob Long. 
It will bring you into a new spiritual association. 


GIRLS’ 


TREASURY. 675 


| You must be converted, if you would be happy. 
“Converted!” Yes. The word means simply to 
turn around and go the other way. Your face has 
been turned from God, and your feet have been 
Turn, now, and 


carrying you away from Him. 
| go the other way; and every step shall bring you 
nearer to God, nearer to rest, and peace, and jap- 


If you have not cared to go to church on | piness, 


Take the first step, and your loving Father will 
make all the rest plain. His Word will be a lamp 
| unto your feet and a light unto your path. 






Bays’ and Girls’ Greasury. 


SPIDERS AT HOME. 

YE are going to have a talk about spiders, 

N although people think they are ugly 

things, and too often either run away 

from them or kill them, There are spiders that 

are wonderful, others that are amusing, others 

useful, others beautiful; and, perhaps, if we our- 

selves were wiser, we might see that all these good 

qualities are in al! spiders. I fancy I ean hear 

what some little girls say to that—‘** Maybe they 

are all that you say, but we wish their legs were a 
little shorter !”’ 

First of all, they are wonderful. You know how 

the large precious stone in a brooch is polished 


and cut, so that it has many facets turned differ- | 


ent ways to reflect the light. 
way, the eye of the common spider has four thou- 
sand of these little sides or facets. He can see 
through every one of them, yet it is all only one 


Well, in the same | 


eye, so small that you would have to look closely | 


to see it. When you hear that he has eight of 
these eyes, you can imagine how little trouble it 
takes him to see the flies and the midges, and 
how very well he sees you, too, when you watch 
him in the middle of his web, and call him stupid 
because he shows no sign of life. The silk-worm, 
you know, produces his silk out of two little holes 
in his mouth. The threads the spider spins are 
his own kind of silk; but it comes not from two 
holes, but from hundreds of holes in his body. 
Hundreds of threads, too small for our eyes to see, 
are twisted together into every single thread that 
a spider weaves into his web, or leaves floating in 
the air. 

When we watch how the web is made we shall 
see much that is amusing, and you may after- 
wards observe the spiders for yourselves. Their 
webs are generally to be found among the shrubs 
in secluded parts of the garden, or hanging about 
the woodwork of the summer-house; but within 
doors Sally makes short work of their fly-traps 
with her broom and mop, You know how even 
the web is when it is perfect—every thread is 
arranged in order, and it looks like a fairy wheel 
of thinnest gossamer. When the spider makes it, 
he begins with the threads that would be the 
spokes of the wheel, running out from the centre 
to the edges. There are generally between twenty 
and thirty of these, and he goes over them again 








and again to make them strong, and fastens them 
all well together in the centre. Then, going tothe 
outer edge, he begins walking around it, 
his thread after him wherever he goes, and mak- 
ing it fast to every spoke before he proceeds to the 
next. Thus gradually he works round and.round, 
the circles narrowing, until he and his thread are 
in the centre, and the web is finished. There are 
some spiders that construct a sort of Jadder of silk, 
and, at the 


leaving 


going back among the leaves close by, 
end of it, they lay hidden till their prey is caught; 
but usually the spider sits in the middle of his web, 
giving it now and then a shake to make sure that 
it is all strong, or rubbing his long legs to brush 
off the dust. The web is all sticky, every thread 
being damp with a gummy substance, so the mo- 
ment a fly touches it he is stuck fast. Meanwhile, 
the spider waits in the centre, resting his claws on 
the almost invisible spokes of his airy wheel. 
The fly struggles—foolish fatal movement! The 
spider feels which thread is shaking the first in- 
stant it trembles, and, following it, he reaches the 
fly. If it is a large one, he clasps it with his long 
legs, and strikes his sharp nippers into its body. 
Instantly the fly'ceases to struggle; it is dead. 
The spider has poisoned it by a fluid which lies 
hidden in his front claws. Now he cuts away the 
threads of the web close to his victim, and then, 
twirling the dead fly round and round, swathes 
him in new threads. Having thus made up a 
compact bundle, he attaches it to himself, and, at 
his leisure, carries it to some hiding-place, and 


enjoys his meal. Those very small flies, called 


| midges, which whirl about in swarms under the 


trees in summer, are caught in vast numbers on 
the gummy webs. Sometimes more than a hun- 
dred of them are, in a single day, lodged in one 
of these traps, and when the owner wants them he 
collects several, binds them together, and carries 
them off in lots. 

Spiders fight, and eat each other, when they 
can; and for all sorts of insect food they have 
amazing appetites. Here is the account of the bill 
of fare of one which a naturalist watched, and fed 
with dead insects: Haf-past five in the morning, 
an earwig; at seven, a fly; at nine, a daddy-long- 
legs; at one, a big Dlue-bottle or blow-fly; and 
after that the spider employed himself in carrying 
off in lots together, and eating, more than a hun- 
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dred midges, which had been caught in his web | is still, it seizes it with one long spring, quick as 
during the day. The gentleman who took the | lightning. 

trouble to watch this spider says that, taking into There are also Water Spiders, which inhahj 
account the size of a man, compared to the size of | shallow stagnant pools and marshes. When they 
a spider, a man with a similar appetite would eat | dive under water a little air is retained between 
thus:—At daybreak, a small alligator; at seven, a| the hairs with which they are covered, and this, 
lamb; at nine o'clock, a young giraffe; at one, a| making a bubble beneath the surface, keeps them 
sheep; and after that, about a hundred larks. | alive. The female spins round her a cell of silk, 
But after all it is hard to call the spider greedy, | of a form something like a thimble, or half a smal! 
when we learn what work he has to do. The| bird’s egg. It is filled with her bubble of air, so 
length of thread a spider spins in a week making | that the water cannot get in; and in this silken 
new webs—for one web usually only lasts a day— | diving-bell she lays her eggs. It is from eggs that 
binding up his victims, and going about from | both land and water spiders come. Often the 
place to place, always leaving a thread after him, mother shows great care and affection in her own 
arly two hundred yards, and all | insect way, carefully guarding the tiny cocoon in 


is said to be mn 
which hundreds, perhaps thousands, of her eggs 


this comes out of his own small body, 
When a spider is attacked he saves himself by | are inclosed. Some species carry it between their 
falling from his web, and hanging by a thread so | fore-claws; some keep it attached to their bodies; 
thin that it can scarcely be seen. The danger being | others place it in crevices of walls, or roll it up in 
gone, he climbs up the thread again, hand over | @ dead leaf. There is one kind of spider that lives 
hand, likeasailor going uparope. At other times in the woods, and binds together the fallen leaves, 
he drops from the web, leaving no gossamer spinning its threads round them to make a nest 
rope for his return. He lies on the ground below, | for itself. It is remarkable that the dormouse, 
with his legs gathered round him into a little ball] | when it is building its own little nest, takes these 
that can scarcely be distinguished from the loose | spiders’ nests to make its roof. In some places 
earth. If you pick him up he often keeps perfectly | where people have searched, the roof of two out of 
still for minutes together, till you think he must | every three of the nests of dormice were formed 
be dead, and throw him away. Dead, indeed! | of a spider's nest of leaves, 
The moment you are gone he spreads out hiseight| There are many other kinds of spiders; for in- 
long legs, and runs away. | stance, the Harvest Spider, which appears in 
We sometimes are inclined to believe that spiders | autumn, Itis very small, with long hair-like legs, 
ean fly; but that is impossible, for they have no land it does not seem to mind a bit if it loses its 
wings. How is it, then, that they pass through | legs, they grow so quickly again. In Hampton 
the air, moving from branch to branch, or rising | Court Palace, there is a race of spiders which is 
from the top of a garden-wall? If you look closely | found nowhere else. They are called Cardinal 
ataspider passing from place to place, you will Spiders, after the famous Wolsey, who once lived 
see that he is climbing along a thread, or that it is | there. There seems to be another tribe, which 
floating up with him, When he wants to go from |live in the great cathedrals and churches on the 
branch to branch, he shoots out a thread from | Continent of Europe, and find their food in the oil 
his body, the wind carries it on, and its gum makes | which adheres to the lamps, or is left in them 
Then the end of | when they are put out. If we are to believe all 


it adhere to whatever it touches. 
Sometimes this | the stories that are told, the oil agrees famously 


it being fast, he moves along it. 
thread is carried up into the air, and wafted hither | With those spiders; for instance, it is said that one 
and thither, and the spider, letting go his hold of | which lived long ago in Milan Cathedral weighed 
the ground, is carried upward—the least breath of | no less than four pounds! 

air, even one which is too slight for us to perceive, a ae . 


being quite sufficient to raise his floating cord, and 
carry him away. Without the assistance of this 
filmy silk he cannot even ascend an even surface, 
asafly can, If you put a spider into the bottom 
of a perfectly clean well-polished glass, he will 
anake uscless attempts to walk up its sides, and 
then he will spin a web against it, a sort of ladder, 
which he ascends step by step as he makes it. 
You will requ very good sight to see this web 
against the glass, but a strong magnifying-glass 
will show it to you. It is quite a different thing 
when a stray spider stands on the ceiling back 
downwards. There he has an uneven surface, 


rTVIE PRESENT AND THE PAST.—One day 

after another slips by, and goes farther and 
farther into the past, and still farther, till the days 
| that were once actual and present, have gone to 
j}make up the old times about which history is 
| written, falling back into the obscurity of dimin- 
jishing perspective to its vanishing point. Thus 
| may we pass outward to our last days of old age, 
jslowly enough it appears to us now, but when 
passed it will be but as the rush of the meteor, of 
which one has an absorbing consciousness for & 
moment, but which is then totally lost and soon 
| forgotten. 


| 














which he can easily seize with his claws. 

Besides the Garden Spider, which builds a web! Tre snob is the child of aristocratic societies. 
for a fly-trap, the Zebra Spider is very common. | Perched on a step of the long ladder, he respects 
It is striped whitish and brown, and instead of | the man on the round above him, and despises the 
spinning a w it hunts the flies, and so is|man on thé step below, without inquiring what 
sometimes called the Hunting Spider. Stealing | they are worth, solely on account of their position ; 
after its prey ng a garden-path, or the top of|in his innermost heart he finds it natural to kiss 
a wall, it wails its chance, and when the insect | the boots of the first, and to kick the second, 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


Ewenings wilh the ‘Poets. 


A SONG OF PARTING. 
b hee ge all the laughter and the light 


Of happy jest and repartee, 
My heart is sad and full to-night; 
I would not say good-bye to thee, 


And yet these tremulous lips that part 
lo-night with such a tender grace, 

That all the strong and loving heart 
Seems overflowing on the face, 


Will never cease to speak to me, 

If I but listen I shall hear, 

A thousand leagues across the sea, 

As now, their accents soft and clear, 
Good-night! good-bye! but never dies 
The pressure of this warm, sweet hand; 
The radiance of these star-like eyes 

Will light me in that other land. 


Good-night! Good-bye! I cannot stay 
The fate that leads our ways apart, 
But only here in passing lay 


This tribute to a loving heart.—L. B. H. 


DINNA BE DISCOURAGED, 
BY ANNA LINDEN, 


| ad Fortune has been fickle, 

And has played a game o’ cheat, 
And taken your possessions 

Wi’ a trick uncommon neat; 
Dinna be discouraged, 

Though she gives ber darkest frown, 
And dinna be discouraged 

Though she tries to cast ye down. 


If health and strength are left ve, 
Ye have naething much to fear, 
Sut can fight another battle 
Wi’ the knowledge bought so dear; 
So dinna be discouraged 
If Fortune’s frown is cold, 
And dinna be discouraged 
Though she hide away her gold. 


Pursue her steps in earnest, 
And pick up the little gains, 
And she may turn and meet ye 
If she sees ye taking pains; 
But dinna be discouraged 
If there comes a backward frown, 
And dinna slack your efforts 
If ye yet would chase her down, | 
Be patient and be steady, 
Wi?’ a cheerful look ahead, 
And work in sober earnest 
Wi’ neither fear nor dread; 
And dinna be discouraged 
If Fortune looks askance, 
And try till she rewards you 
Wi’ a tender, smiling glance, 


For the wheel o’ fickle Fortune 
Is ever turning round 

And it will bring ye something 
If ye only stand your ground, 


But there’s a little secret 
That may hold a small surprise ; 
She is very keen and cunning, 
Wi’ a pair o’ prying eyes, 
To see if care and prudence 
Are there when she’s away, 
If not, then Madam Fortune 
May make a long delay. 
Herald of Health 


THE FARMER FEEDETH ALL. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND, IN “GOLDEN RULE 


K\ [ Y lord rides through his palace gate, 
LV. My lady sweeps along in state, 
The sage thinks long on many a thing, 
And the maiden muses on marrying; 
The minstrel harpeth merrily ; 
The sailor ploughs the foaming sea, 
The huntsman kills the good red deer, 
And the soldier wars without e’en fear; 
But fall to each, whate er befall, 
The farmer he must feed them all. 


Smith hammereth cherry red the sword, 
Priest preacheth pure the Holy Word, 
Dame Alice worketh broidery well, 
Clerk Richard tales of love can tell, 
The tap-wife sells her foaming beer, 
Dan Fisher fisheth in the mere, 
And courtiers ruffle, strut and shine, 
While pages bring the gascon wine; 
But fail to each, whate er befall, 


The farmer he must feed them all. 


Man builds his castle fair and high, 

Wherever river runneth by, 

Great cities rise in every land, 

Great churches show the builder’s hand, 

Great arches, monuments and tower 

Fair palaces and pleasing bowers; 

Great work is done, be't here or there, 

And well man worketh everywhere ; 
But work or rest, whate er befall, 
The farme r he must fe ed them ail. 


“A SECRET AT HOME.” 


BY MISS MULOCH,. 


The wife I deceived is as tender and truc 

As the grass on the mountain-slope covered w 
dew, 

Ah! many astorm Love can safely outride, 

But a secret at home is like rocks under tude, 


The maid that forsook me was cruel and cold; 


| She cared not for love, she cared only for gold. 


If ye wait “the good time coming” 
It will make a tedious stay, 
Unless ye go to meet it, 
Trying hard to clear the way; 


The wife of my bosom is simple and mild, 
With the heart of a woman, the smile of 
Ah! many astorm Love can safely outride, 

But a secret at home is like rocks under tide, 


a chil 


” 


| . - .* 
rTFE maid that deceived me was fatal and fair, 
With the curl on her lip and her arrogant air; 
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FROM MY CORNER, 


BY LICHEN. 
No, 10, 
‘“-F- WAS glad when they said unto me, let us go 

] into the house of the Lord,” How many there 

are, who read this beautiful passage month after 
month, yet how few amongst them, comparatively 
speaking, appreciate fully the depths of its meaning, 
and feel the gladness of which the Psalmist speaks, 

There are so many who being able to go, whenever 
and wherever they will, and living where they can go 
to church every week, attend service often as a mere 
matter of course, because it is their habit, and stay 
away for any little excuse, because they feel it hardly 
worth while to take a little trouble to go. But we 
whose feet have been stayed for months or years, whose 
frail bodies will not enable us to sit with those who 
worship in temples made with hands, but whose souls 
long, “yea, even faint, sometimes, for the courts of the 
Lord ”—to us the fall import of joyful meaning comes, 
when, after long absence, we are permitted to enter 
that holy placeagain, Not long ago, that blessed privi- 
lege was mine, and, after an absence of seven years, I 
went once more to the King’s courts, and felt that He 
was there, to be with and bless His people. It was a 
lovely morning, Just cool enough to be pleasant; the 
sun shone brightly, and soft winds were whispering 
hymns of praise through the tree-tops. Kind friends 
had placed an easy chair for me in the vestry room of 
the little church, where I could look directly into the 
chancel at the reading-desk, where the white-robed 
minister stood, a soft light falling on his venerable 
head. 

An air of sacredness seemed to pervade the place. 
A garland of white flowers hung over the little chancel 
cross; a vase of the same stood in the centre of the font, 
A gentle breeze,came through the window behind my 
chair, and outside a blue-bird warbled its little song. 
Then the notes of the organ fell on my ear, softly at 
first, but swelling into triumphal ones, as the sweet 
voices Of the choir mingled with its tones, in a Joyous 
anthem. Oh! the rush of emotions that it brought, in 
a tide which overpowered all my composure, 

Soon the music ceased, and the opening words of the 
service—‘ The Lord is in His holy temple; let all the 
earth keep silence before Him ’’—hushed my heart into 
calm again, and I felt that it was good to be there. 
Throughout the long service and sermon, I felt lifted 
up and strengthened—receiving fresh courage to walk 
on in some of the difficult paths before me, 

Oh, how I had longed for, and looked forward to this 
time, and if I should never go again, what a boon it 
was, to have this one heart-feast, Only those who 
have been in like manner situated, can know or appre- 
ciate its worth. 


The summer is ended, and rich autumnal glories are 
decking the woods and fields, and plentiful harvests 
await the gathering of the husbandman. The cooler 
breezes come like a blessing, refreshing and invigorat- 
ing our whole being. How pleasant now to ride over 
the hills in the fresh morning air, gaining strength and 
relish for the duties of the day before one. Or to walk 
through the woods ofa bright afternoon, watching the 
leaves as their colors begin to turn, and listening to 
the voices with which Nature talks through her chil- 
dren to human ears. The wood-birds’ music is not all 
gone, and the fal! wild flowers furnish rich bouquets. 

When I see Floy and her young sister Mollie come 
in from these rides and walks, looking so fresh and 
bright, it does me good, although I cannot share them. 


I get many a small bit of the pleasure or gain which 

they bring away. 

The summer is ended, and the little idyl which has 
been enacted under my eyes, is finished, too. Some. 
thing of brightness has dropped out of my life, along 

| with the summer glow. Hope has gone, and though 
| happy thoughts fill my mind whenever I think of her 
yet I shall miss her sadly at times, : 

Happy, joyous Hope! It was even as I suspected 
about her, and I know that is the reason of her going 
home now. Her departure was rather sudden, thoug) 
she had talked of its probability at times, 

She came over last evening to tell me good-bye, and 
finding ourselves alone for a few minutes just before 
she left, I asked her if she had not something to te}! 
me, which I would be glad to know. She laid her 
flushing face on my pillow, and with her hand clasped 
| in mine, told me, in the deepening twilight, the sweet 
| story, so old, yet ever new, and received the warm 
sympathy which she could not have from her aunt, 
and which every young heart must long for from some 
one, when it first knows such happiness, She said 
Charlie was going home with her to see her mother, 
and if all goes on well she will be back here sometime 
to stay. There is no hurry—she is young yet, and 
Charlie not settled in business. 

Dear Hope! she deserves all the good which I hope is 
in store for her, May no shadow of gloom cloud the 
brightness of the future which she looks forward to, 
She has so much good sense and principle, added to 
her lovely disposition, that I am sure she is expable of 
making a happy home; and the man who has chosen 
her to set her above all other women in his heart, has, 
if Ican judge from his face and what I know of him, 
the judgment and perception to see this. His own 
nature is a bright, sunny one, and his whole manner 
and movement show energy and strength of purpose, 
while his mouth is a combination of firmness and 
sweetness in its looks, If they are not happy together, 
it will be very strange. I 

I think to be truly happy a woman should marry a 
man whose mind and wil! are strong enough to lead 
hers, yet who is genereus enough to yleld sometimes. 
We all know that there are many things about which 
a woman's judgment is the best—especially In home 
matters—and her quicker intuitions and finer percep- 
tions oflen enable her to arrive soonest at the best con- 
clusions on many subjects. If this were universally 
admitted and appreciated, I think there would be 
much less domestic unhappiness. The peace of so 
many homes is destroyed either by the wife wishing to 
rule too much, or the husband being a tyrant. 

Some of the girls are saying, perhaps: “Why is 
Lichen going off on such a moral lecture all about 
married people?” 

Ah, sweet May, and Floy, and all your bright-faced 
sisters who read this page (Hope will not see it, so I 
have felt free to write unreservedly of her), it is of you 
careless, light-hearted ones I am thinking when I pen 
such words; and often as I lie musing in my little cor- 
ner, I think of the possible future that lies before each 
of you whom I love, with a feeling of warm personal 
interest in each one, 

There are three or four to whom I would like to be 
an elder sister, to draw your hearts toward me in lov- 
ing confidence, trying to instill into your minds such 
views and principles as would help fit you to meet the 
toils and snares of life and avoid its rocks and quick- 








sands, 


Dear friends, who read each month the “ Home Cir- 
cle,” when this page meets your eyes, the year will be 
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vathering its gray, faded garments around it, and pre- 
paring for departure, to join those that are no more, 
Or, perhaps, that is not the proper way to express it. 


Our days and years are, in one sense, the product of 


our lives—our acts and thoughts; and though gone 
from us forever, they must live somewhere, silent tes- 
tators of what we have been and are, I was re-reading 
the other day, a favorite little poem, which seems to 


embody this thoughtin pretty, metaphorical style, and | 


as it is short, I have ventured to copy it entire: 


“On swift wing, down across the skies, 
An angel gathered up the hours, 
And folded them to his white breast, 
Like faded wreaths of summer flowers, 


“And hour he gathered into hour, 
Till all my life was garnered there, 
With every tear, and smile, and song, 
And every idle word, and prayer. 


“With streaming eyes I reached my hands, 
And cried, ‘Oh! give them back to me! 
And I will give you fairer ones, 
To blossom in Eternity.’ 


“The angel looked with pitying eyes, 
Upon the drooping flowers he bore, 
* God holds forever all thy past, 
And days and years come back no more. 


” 


And if this idea be true—that all our days be kept as 
records, can we take too much care that they should 
be marked by deeds and thoughts worth storing up for 
immortality? Alas! how many pass, that hold little 
of either, bat much that we would fain blot oyt. What 
a lenient Father and Judge we need, to overlook or 
pardon the countless failures and shortcomings with 
which are calendars are marked, A sentence of Mrs, 
Browning's, with regard to this, often comes to my 
mind: 


“ Alas, long-suffering and most patient God, 
Thou needst be surelier God, to bear with us, 
Than even to have made us,” 


But He judges not as we judge each other. He sees 
the broken efforts which, when we commenced, we in- 
tended to make fair, smooth stones in our building. 
He sees all the inner life that no human eye can 
watch—the struggling with evil, the discouragements, 
the drawbacks with which some are surrounded, and 


] have thought that perhaps the small amount of good- | 


ness which they can attain to, is of more value in His 
eyes, than the exemplary lives of those who, with 
naturally good dispositions, and little to try them, have 
not half as much to struggle and battle with. The 
hermit who flees from the world, and spends his time 
in fasting and prayer, and reading holy books, does 
not lead as good a life as he who lives in the world, 
surrounded by trials and temptations, and tries to re- 
sist evil and do his duty toward his fellow-men, though 
he may often fail. It is well, therefore, not to dwell too 


much on the thought of our faults and failures in the | 


past, but to strengthen our hearts with good resolu- 
tions and determined purpose for the present and 
future, Those are wise words of admonition which 
our poet Longfellow gives: 

“Look not mournfully into the past, it comes not 
back again; wisely improve the present, it is thine; 
£0 forth to meet the shadowy future, without fear, and 
with a manly heart,” 
Bhd. means, I judge, a brave, courageous one. 

es 
heart, which shall enable us to quel! our fears for that 
future which holds—we know not what, for us, but 
whose shadows sometimes seem so dark. We can form 
2 little idea of what it will really be, even when we 

‘ink we can Judge a good deal about it. 

\s we look back over the year that has hurried 
aAway—through the brightness of ite soft spring hours, 

VOL. XLIV.—48, 


» that is what many of us need—a brave, steadfast | 
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the radiance of its royal June days, the burning sum- 
mer heats and glorious autumn fruitage time—as we 
think of the events these seasons have brought us, how 
different has been its passing from what we antici- 
pated or hoped. How many joys blossomed 
brightly, that were hardly dreamed of, in prospect, yet 
how many hopes have faded and died, fruition 
dawned upon them, What unexpected pleasures have 
come to some, what plans long laid and built surely 
upon, have failed entirely for others, and dark shadows 
fallen and heavy trials come where they would never 
have been looked for. 

A twelvemonth ago, when I was bidding adieu to the 
year just passed, I remember how hopefully I looked 
forward to the new one. Well for me it was that I 
could not see the suffering in store for 
the anxiety and care for all who were with them, 
Now, I feel sometimes, that { would gladly blot out the 
year and its memory. No, not all of it, either, for some 
sufferings and trials bring hearts closer together than 
would ever be, otherwise, and awaken tenderer, deeper 
feelings, and chasten and purify the soul, even though 
they are hard for the body to pass through, Often it 
has been hard to keep these things hidden in my heart, 
and talk as usuai to the friends of my eccrner. Some- 
times I have said to myself, how can I write bright 
thoughts when a sorrow and heartache is pressing upon 
me, which you who read cannot know, for our deepest 


have 


some dear ones, 


sorrows and joys are too sacred for stranger eyes, how- 
ever sympathizing they may be. And on this account 
I have been afraid I might fail sometimes in making 
my little chats interesting, but I could not willingly 
give them up, for I knew there were loving eyes and 
| hearts watching for them, so I did what I could. 
| Then there have been bright rays gleaming through 
the clouds, at times, which I could catch and 
down. 

As the year draws to a close, does not this last month 





note 


dreary, bring one day more precious than any other? 


| 
| 
of the calendar, though many of its days are bleak and 
A time looked forward to with joyful expectation by 


the merry Christmas-time, to those who 
The happy 
| Christmas-time, to those whose lives, tempered by 
| both good and ill, now move serenely on in an even 
course—who gather around them their children, and 
renew in them and their pleasures, their own past 
youth, The blessed Christmas time to many a heart 
which, chastened and saddened by deepest sorrow, yet 
hails with a deeper, more sacred feeling, that day 
which brought to us His presence, who is the great 
Healer and Comforter of all woes. Therefore, these 
last days are its best and richest, in their reminding 
us of this great gift, and the close of the year is a fitting 
time for them to come. 

Oh, year! fading slowly away from our gaze 
that has brought us good and ill, pain and gladness, 
leave us gently and peacefully, that thy departing 
| hours may be happy ones to look back upon, and the 
dawning of the new one find our hearts brave and 
cheerful, ready to meet whatever it brings. .Thou goest 
in darkness and silence, but let the light which no 
earthly darkness can obscure, shine upon us as we bid 
thee farewell. For thee, no flowers will breathe their 
| incense, no wood-birds sing a lament; but let an in- 
cense more precious than the fragrance of flowers, 
| hover around thy bier, and thy requiem be sung b 
| loving hearts, to whom thou hast brought life’s sweetest 
| joys. 


the young- 
have not yet tasted life’s cares and sorrows, 


year 


Or all the myths of the fairy age, of its many legends 
and enchantments, true love seems to be the one great 
| charm which has come down to us unchanged by time, 
juntouched by steam-engines, and unexplained by 
| science, True love is true love by whatever signs and 

language it is spoken—as long as hearts beat, as long 
| as life exists, in whatever age, iron or golden, we must 
| seek it. 
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Such will be the burden of their plaint a little while. 
but, later on, the desolate agony will wear itself to th. 
calm that admits her presence, and they will haye 
learned, as I have, to thank God that come what wij) 
to them—the little one is safe, 


LITTLE MAUD. 
BY HESTER A. BENEDICT, 
* Birds in our wood sang, 
Ringing through our valleys, 
Maud is here, here, here, 
In among the lilies.” 


THE AFTERNOON NAP, 


ND there I found her—not Tennyson’s, but an- ' 

PY other’s—and even a Raphael would have stood | * NDEED you must excuse me, Aunt Huldah, for 
entranced before the picture that she made that T being so dull to-day,” said Mrs. Russell, as shy : 

fair June morning such a little while ago. tried to suppress a yawn and go on again wit) 
I remember it all so well. her sewing with new vigor. “But I was awake » I 
We were “so tired, my heart and I,” and out under | much last night with Charley's whooping-cough, I am P 
the quiet skies we were in search of rest, when, lo! the | not very wide awake to-day. Just as I would be abou: t] 
young child's face shone suddenly upon us—as a saint's | in a doze, he was sure to cough again, and then IJ had i 
might in a dream—and the world within and the world | to spring up and attend to him.” tl 
without throbbed in divine accord. “We mothers all know what whooping-cough js, a 
Such a tiny face it was! Fanny; I had five children coughing all atonce, Now, n 


If I were to try to tell you of its wondrous beauty, 
its faultiess outlines, its rounded, flushing perfectness, 
I could only repeat what has been said of faces over 
and over again by those whose gifts are greater far 
than mine—gifts gracious and goodly, it is true, yet 
failing utterly if essaying to describe the charm of 


Fanny, I will tell you what I wish you to do. Just 
drop that sewing, and go up to your coolest chamber 
and sleep a few minutes. If you just close your eye 
and lose yourself a minute, it will refresh you wonder. 
fully.” 

“Why, auntie! And leave you here? I could not 


faces such as Maud’s, think of it.” is 


“, 


They come so rarely, they go so surely. Through the i will lock out for myself, my dear; so have no f] 
dark of human lives they flash their strengthening | anxiety on that account. I will attend to the ship be. lo 
sunshine, and duty glows divinely; the hard ways | low decks, as your grandfather would say. So you th 
seem to soften and to yield ascent of violets; thestorm | have no excuse but to do as your old auntie bids you. by 
is less a storm, and something like a song stirs the “But I ought to finish this dress for Clara. She doe us 


need it,” 

“Never mind the dress, you will finish it all the al 
sooner for taking this rest you so much need first 
Your duty always is ‘my own health first when I can 
secure it,’”’ 

Fanny did not require long persuading, nature was 
pleading so hard in the same strain. So in a short I 
time she was soundly sleeping in a cool east room, 
well-shaded from the afternoon sun, and so darkened 
the flies were glad to keep out. 

“Oh, how good of auntie to mind the house awhile, 
she thought, drowsily. “I must only sleep ten minute 
ut most.” 

By that time she was fairly sailing in cloud-land. 

She awoke with a start, just in time to hear the clock 
strike five, and ran down-stairs as spry and bright as 
a cricket, Un 

“How could you let me sleep so, auntie?” she ex- 
claimed, 

“Hasn't it done you good, dear?” said the old lady, 
as pleased as she could be. “Iam very glad for my part ] 
that I happened along so you could get the chance 
You young mothers need a great deal more sleep that 


slow pulses of souls grown weary waiting for the 
dawn. 

And Maud—the stranger’s darling Maud—whose 
name I do not know save that it was “ Maud,” 


“O Christ, that it were possible 
For one short hour to see 
The souls we love, that they might tell us 
What and where they be,” 








For, if I were to seek the wide world over, I could 
not find her anywhere. They would show me—some 
one, I think, would show me—the wee mound that 
covers her silken hair and her snowy feet, and upon 
the tablet at its head, I might read her name and age; 
but I should think of heras I think of my own dar- 
ling— 


“Whom the angels wanted up in Heaven, 
Though they never asked for me.” 
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Think of her as of one who, having done a great 
work well, is gathered to reward, 

“What do they do up there?” she whispered at the 
last. 

And the father, though his heart was breaking, an- 















swered calmly: “I do not know, dear. But they do nce - — . a hoe — een os dl ee po on 
i not suffer any more, and God takes care of them.” ees ee — mt ert arte : all 
“O oe ce ’ é ee ° the night before. Nature demands a certain amount “al 
/ papa: I want to go quick—quick! to keep our mental machinery in repair, The waste V 
And the Father heard and answered—the tender, every day is something considerable, and the only way in« 
| watching, loving Father of us all. For we can recruit this nerve-power rightly is in sleep. If tha 
: “The cold, white brow was all of her.” you lose one night, you must make it up some time or sale 
I know so well the horror of the dark that holds and other, Mither you will be sick for a day or Swo oer - . 
fills the home I have never seen and the lives that are little but sleep, or else you must try and catch up with = 
' sun bih-wttstene to tind: navn Gel ac aaleeiiaain edeeies widicod yourself as you go along, just as you try to ‘catch up the 
| poe Mo: neal Y know, too, that the child wall ha tn eae with your other work when it has pres igs ot a 
far, i. aacice, henceforth, tunis che hee ever tenn. There is nothing on which a woman Posmay ~ 
; That the memory and the hope of her will be the strength depends more Lyra <0 pees Hem d slee hoo 
“pillar of cloud by day,” and “the pillar of fire by | Y°"™# hard and gets very tired even, yet s sound ep 
P : yA . * | ean refresh her so she will take up the burden again nig! 


night” that will guide them by safest paths with comfort and cheerfulness on the next morning. A 


But nothing goes right when you get about half the owr 
amount of sleep you should. Some need more, some mor 
less; but the mother of little children needs all she can 
get. You will seldom be inclined to take more than 
you need: So don’t be afraid of overdoing the matter. 
CHRISTINE. 





“To where, beyond those islands, there is peace,” 


and that the very thought of “ Maud, immortal,” will 
be to them a greater,a diviner good than could find 
them, ever, through the touches of her human hands, 
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“Immortal? I feel itand know it! 
Who doubts it of such as she? 
But that is my grief’s very secret, 
Immortal away from me.”’ 


NoTHING can impair perfect friendship, because 
truth is the only bond of it. 
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OUR DALLAS. 
W had been children together—Barbara, Dallas 


and I—in the old stone house, with its wide 
piazzas, deep windows, and long, breezy halls, 
Oh! the long, sweet days we have spent in the shadow 


of the 


feet that never wearied, it seems to me now. 
\ll our lives had been filled with the sunshine that 
goldened the green slopes, and mellowed by the soft | 


dusk of the evergreen woods that lay around our home, 

The first break in our little circle was made when 
Dallas was sent away to college; but now he had 
vraduated and come back to us, braver and handsomer 
than ever, we thought. jarbara, our little adopted 
sister, had grown to be a sweet Woman, and our fear 
that she might sometime leave us was lost in the happy 
assurance that she was now truly our own, for she was 
my brother's wife. 

Oh, my little Barbara!—with your deep, clear eyes, 
pure white forehead, and brown, crowning hair—how 
often do I see you sitting there in the long flood of 
moonlight in a summer evening, as you used, when 
we watched together for him, you and I, 

One beautiful thing there is in this lovely world that 
is more than I can bear—a summer twilight, and the 
glory which follows it. I cannot sit alone in our par- 


y nor on the wide west porch, because the dusk and | 


» moonlight were our sweetest hours in times gone 
Did we ever dream that he could be taken from 
Pallas, our idol? 

am his sister; but I know it is not because of that 
alone that he has always seemed to me different from 
thers. He was grand, and noble, and good. The 
t heart, and the tenderest, that ever beat in a 
man breast, was his. It would be hard to tell which 
ved him most, his little wife or myself; but one thing 

Iam sure of, we both gave him the best we had. 


We had been all the morning among the roses, Bar- 
bara and T,and now the house was filled with their 

ous fragrance, 

That long June day! How the sun how the 
and the roses, how they glowed out in the 
sunny old garden and over the gray stone wall. Just 

tsunset he would come—Dallas, who had been away 
from us two long weeks. We should see him first on 

hill-top, then down the long, winding road, till he 
was lost to sight in the valley; then next by the great 
oak on the nearest hill, and in a moment more he 
would be at the gate. 

It was a sweet day to us both—perhaps because of the 
waiting and watching. We talked of everything calm, 

d still, and beautiful. We walked to the dark little 
lake that lay in the heart of the deepest hemlock grove, 
and gazed for hours into its tranquil depths while we 
talked of our “ Great-heart.”’ 

When the sun dropped low in the sky, we sat together 
in our old place on the west porch, and looked toward 
that far-away golden hill-top, and I remember that she 
said; “Could the very gate of Heaven be brighter?” 

At last the sun was gone, Slowly the shadows crept 
up over the world, Our eyes were strained through 
the gathering gloom, but he did not come, Barbara 
sat In the great arm-chair, stillasa ghost. By and by 
the moon arose and covered her with a silver glory. 

We watched and listened, but no ring of a horse's 
hoof broke the unearthly stillness of that summer 
hight. 

At last she rose up, pale and quiet, and said in her 
own sweet voice: “Surely we shal) see him in the 
morning,” 


shone; 


ri eana. 
birds sang; 


Yes, dear Barbara, in the morning of God's long day 
that shall have no sunset. 

“Dallas is dead!’ What words they were to us; 
there is no simile in Heaven or earth to express their 
awful meaning, When all is said, nothing could be so 
terrible as those three words—“ Dallas is dead!" 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 


pines and hemlocks, or climbing the hills with | 
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low, in the strength of his young manhood; his brave 
heart, so full of love to God and man, stilled in a mo- 
ment, 

That June night, while we waited for him and prayed 
for his safe return, he lay in the grass by the roadside, 
with white, upturned face among the dew and the wild 
roses—alone! And his soul entered in “through the 
gates into the city.” 

Oh, the long, long days in that awful house after he 
was carried out! I wonder how we lived. I can only 
remember that I seemed in a trance, and Barbara was 
a shadow coming and going. But we came back to life 
again; if not our life, still the life God had chosen for 
us, and He gave us strength to say: “Thy will be 
done.”’ 

sarbara is far away from me now, and only the dear 
Father knows if I shall face again, 
Before me is one of her treasured letters that I love 


ever see her sweet 


most of all: 

“TI used to feel, sister, that if he were taken away I 
should not want to live any longer; indeed, I thought 
I could not; and the one thing I prayed for above all 
others was, that I might lean upon him all my life. 
But now I see how wrong I’ve been; for I have prayed 
in this way: ‘O Father! give me this, this only, I will 
not ask for more. This one small gift, Thou who art so 
great and kind, wilt surely not deny.’ I should have 
said, and now wiil say: ‘Give me anything, or nothing, 
whatever pleases Thee, and make me patient.’ 

“some hearts were only made to suffer, Perpetual 
sunshine, or even the warm atmosphere of common 
happiness, would dwarf them, My heart, then, shall 
take as its dower from God's hand this weight of sorrow, 
|} and, through suffering, grow rich in tenderness.” 

MARCH ELLINWOOD. 


| TEACH THE LITTLE GIRLS TO MAKE DRESSES. 


E can hardly begin too early to interest our 
|W little girls in the work of making their own 
clothing. As soon as a little girl can sew, she 

should be trained to have some responsibility in keey 

ing herself in repair, if it is only to sew on her stray 
But little girls like making much better 
than mending, and almost any bright girl of t 
old enough to make a plain dress for herself. Itt 
a deal of patience to teach her, mother, but it will pay 
you the best kind of interest. Teach her to use the 
sewing-machineé neatly, and show her over and over 
again how to pin on her patterns, so as to cut the mate- 
rial to the best advantage. Take time enough. Let her 
have a full fortnight to make the first dress, so it will 
such a weariness that she will detest the work 
iews of 


buttons, 
weive 1s 


ikes 


not be 
ever afterwards. 
her task. Only one thing at a time. 
the breadths, the next make the hem, which should be 
very carefully basted for a beginner. You and I ma) 
run them through the machine without basting, if we 
like, Teach her to measure length of the 
with the greatest care, by a dress that just suits 


Encourage her to take short v 
To-day run up 


the skirt 

her 
and have that always handy for reference during the 
process of making up. 

Tell her it is not so great a work to make up a dress 
as she fancies; just one sleeve at a time to sew up and 
sew in, one dart to stitch up, one button to sew on, and 
so all the way through. Do not have her work too long 
ata time, but let something be gained on it every day. 
Let her feel at night that she has really made progress, 
and it will encourage and please her. 

I know there are plenty of young girls who would 
gladly learn the art of dressmaking if their mothers 
would only take the trouble patiently to instruct them 
A young lady who is independent of the cay 
dressmakers has made a strike for w« 
rights, and she will never see the day when she 
would willingly give up her knowledge of the art 
J. E. McC 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Words by F. E. RaAnxrn, D. D. 
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Celestial sound 

Fills all the air around, 
Taking the sense in blissful capture, 

As though some note 

Heaven's walls had set afloat, 
O’erflowing with its rapture. 


And now, from wings 
And pent up murmurings, 
The air’s alive with sound and motion; 
A hush at first, 
And then at once it burst— 
That flood of glad emotion. 





A babe is born 
In yonder shed forlorn— 
A babe is born of Hebrew woman, 
In whom there dwells, 
As prophecy foretells, 
In one, divine and human, 


Let earth's wide plains 
Repeat the angel strains 
Until each human ear has caught them, 
And send them back, 
Along the starry track 
By which the angels brought them. 


Housekeepers’ Department, 


A TALK WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS, 


BY SISTER ROSE. 


ANY young girls marry and go about their 

VI household duties with the ease and success 

apparently of their mothers, who were notable 
housekeepers; but a great number no doubt entered 
upon life’s responsibilities with as great shrinking and 
distrust as did myself. 

At sixteen I had resolved never to marry. Wedded 
to a poor man, life would be drudgery, and in any case 
cares would accumulate, I had no taste for house- 
keeping; I never saw a cobweb unless it were pointed 
out to me. But only a few years later I met one who 
induced me to change my intentions, I assured him I 
would not make a very good wife; I could make a pic- 
ture better than a pie, and preferred reading a book to 
making a bed. But he took me for better or for worse, 
and for a couple of years I think he found it worse, but 
the dear, patient soul never found any fault. 

Let me digress, and tell you I am writing this to girls 
who were as foolish as myself, who laughed at good 
housekeepers as women of a single idea (and that idea 
was housework), who never had time or inclination 
for the cultivation of any higher tastes, but confined 
themselves only to the daily routine of supplying the 
wants of the inner man. 





I have since observed that good housewives were in- 
telligent women, for it requires brains to carry on the 
details of a household, and if not always well-read wo- 
men, or at all literary, yet, as a class, they are as muc) 
so as women of leisure. 

At the commencement of my married life, it was my 
desire to be a good wife and have a pleasant home, 
though I did not realize the nature entirely of the 
requisites of a pleasant home. I had a contempt, as 
before hinted, of housework, but did not find at al! 
irksome the little work required for us two, I hada 
tolerable knowledge of cooking, and had concocted 
various puddings and cakes in my mother’s kitchen, 
liking to mix the ingredients and note the results, I 
had been taught to make bread as a solemn duty. A 
pie I had never made, so was by no means pleased to 
find that my husband's favorite dessert in winter was 
apple pie. 

I had kept my reputation as a good cook for a young 
housekeeper by never attempting anything until I 
knew just how. Finding no recipe in my cook-book 
for apple pie, I went out among my neighbors. 

“Why use your judgment about it,” said one good 
housekeeper. 

“But I have no judgment in the matter,” I replied. 
“T want something more substantial with which te 


make a pie.” 
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One lady told me she guessed at the amount of lard 
and flour, and used enough water to make it hold 
together. 

I went home, took a big lump of lard, mixed a little 
four into it, and found that it required very little 
water to make it hold together; in fact, the lard seemed 
able todo that alone. Looking into the oven in a few 
minutes, I found my pie-crust almost melted. Then I 
tried again, and my crust was as much too long as be- 
fore it was too short. I told my husband there must be 
a special talent in making ples. Some people made 
delicious pies, using only their Judgment, and it must 
be something entirely out of my line, He kindly con- 
eluded he did not care much for pie, so we had pud- 
dings of all sorts. 

Finally, I was telling a young friend my trouble, and 
she, an excellent cook, gave me her way. She always 
had a recipe for everything, she said, and then she had 
I found her way excellent; and after prac- 
tising a couple of years, let me whisper to you in quiet 
triumph, Charles says I make an apple and pumpkin 
pie better suited to his taste than his mother, and that 
I consider the highest praise, 

Next time I wish to tell you how I was told to make 
pie, and give you some good, every-day sort of recipes, 
obtained from good cooks, and which I have tested a 

ng time, 


no failures, 


But I have learned a better lesson than how to make 
that despise that which in any 
sense makes a complete h« Let us try to be all in 
not alone his cheerful, entertain- 

g companion, a devoted mother to his children, but 
one also of whose properly-cooked repasts he is proud. 


pies, and is, never to 
yme, 


all to our husbands: 


OYSTERS. 


Why are oysters frequently found distressing to weak 
stomachs ¢ 

Because they are generally swallowed without masti- 

tion, The stomach, therefore, has an unusual labor 
to perform, There is no reason why oysters should 

t be masticated as well as other food; by being so 
they would form a light and agreeable diet. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
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CARROTS INSTEAD OF EGGS, 


N exchange says: “It is not generally known 
A that boiled carrots, when properly prepared, 
| 4 form an excellent substitute for eggs in pud- 
| dings. They must, for this purpose, be boiled and 
| mashed, and passed through a coarse cloth or hair 
sieve strainer. The pulp is then introduced among the 
other ingredients of the pudding, to the total omission 
of eggs. A pudding made up in this way is much 
lighter than where eggs are used, and is much more 
palatable. On the principle of economy, this fact is 
worthy of the prudent housewife’s attention.” 


STARTING A FIRE IN STILL WEATHER. 


A “a housekeepers have at some time realized the 
} difficulty of lighting a fire in a still, damp 
morning, when the chimney will not draw, and 
vigorous blowing proves ineffectual. Science exp): 
the trouble as “ caused by the difficulty encountered in 
overcoming the inertia of the long column of air in the 
pipe or chimney, by the small column of air that can 
be forced up through the interstices of wood and coal, 
at the bottom of which the fire is kindled.” This may 
be remedied by first lighting a few bits of shavings or 
paper placed upon the top; thus by the heated air’s 
forcing itself into the chimney and establishing there 
an upward current, the room is kept from the gas or 
smoke which is so apt to fill the room, and the fire can 
then be lighted from below with good success, 





ins 


HOW TO COOK AN EGG. 


|: answer to the question as to the best way of 


cooking an egg, Dr. Holbrook gives, in the Herald 

of Health, this method. He says: 

| “Our experience is, that eggs should be cooked fifteen 
minutes in water poured on them at a boiling tem- 
perature, and then set away from the fire and covered 
up. We have taughta good many people this summer, 
in our tent life at Ocean Grove, how to cook eggs: and 
one gentleman said it was worth a journey of five hun- 
dred miles to learn the right way.” 


Healt Deparhment, 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE. - 


+ the following: 


“The wisest physicians now unite in saying 
that twice as many people die every year as would if 


| 
proper hygienic and sanitary methods were observed, | 
White, of] 
‘The statistics show that in | 


In his lecture on Science,’ Dr. 
Cornell University, says: 
seven leading towns and districts of England, where | 
careful and thorough modes of sewerage prevail, the | 
percentage of deaths has been reduced from forty to} 
twenty per cent.’ An English writer on ‘ Disease | 
Germs,’ says that ‘by a good system of sewerage one | 
hundred thousand lives might be saved annually in 
England.’ The leading medical officers of England 
unite in saying that ‘the life of the people gains from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. in ten years, and suffers 
less than half the average sickness and disability in 
the well-drained districts.’ In that admirable little 
book, entitled ‘Filth Diseases and their Prevention,’ 
we are told that the deaths in England ‘are fully one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand more numerous 
than they would be if existing knowledge of the chief 
causes of disease was reasonably wellapplied.’” Among 
the principal causes of this vast number of deaths 
taking place every year, which ought not to take place, | 


‘Sanitary 





Hine: an article in the Herald of Health we take | 





which we designate as filth, 
says: 


is that The author of 
‘Filth ‘It has been among the oldest 
and most universal of medical experiences that popu- 
lations living amid filth, and within direct reach of 
its polluting influence, succumb to various diseases 
which, under opposite conditions, are comparatively 
or absolutely unknown.’ In a thousand ways is filth 
a producer of disease. In the filthy degradation and 
poverty of Asiatic nations the cholera is produced. 
Yellow fever is always the direct product of filth, as 
are the typhus and typhoid fevers. The raging of the 
yellow fever at Shrieveport, a few years ago, was the 
result of an almost utter failure to observe the sim- 
plest sanitary laws of cleanliness. The throwing of 
kitchen slops upon the ground, the failure to clean and 
ventilate cellars, the wrong construction of outhouses, 
and their close proximity to wells, and other similar 
sanitary neglects, are the invariable causes of typhus 
and typhoid fevers, and of many other diseases. Truly 
cleanliness is next to godliness. So long as we neglect 
these simple requisites of health we shall be sick and 
die unnecessarily. If one-half of all disease can be 
prevented, and one-half .* the deaths avoided, does it 
not become a great and lic perative moral and religious 
duty to attend to this matter? Ventilation, exercise, 
bathing, cleanliness, drainage, avoidance of cxcite- 
ment and proper rest; a few simple matters like these, 


Diseases’ 
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if carefully studied and their laws practiced generally, 
would produce this effect. Not only would it do this, 
but it would prevent a vast amount of unhappiness, 
general languor, dissatisfaction, irritability and cross- 
ness, that add so much to the present wretchedness of 
the world. 

“Without doubt the drinking of alcoholic substances 
is a strong predisposing cause of disease, insanity, 
idiotcy, pauperism and crime, In times of cholera as 
high as ninety per cent, of its victims are drinkers. 
In every way does intemperance destroy body, mind 
and feeling, and prepares the way for a race of criml- 
nals, paupers, idiots and prostitutes, The proofs of 
these statements are so many that none but a rash 
man can face them and continue to drink, 

“Of all the methods by which mind affects body, the 
greatest and most important is that of the transmission 
from parents to children of physical, moral and reli- 
gious conditions, We owe our children a good birth, 
as well as good breeding and education. The condi- 
tions upon which good birth depend, and their im- 
portance, are so well known, at least are so fully within 
reach of all, that neglect of this subject seems almost 
to be criminal, Maudsley tells us that ‘multitudes of 
human beings come into the world weighted with a 
destiny against which they have neither the will nor 
the power to contend; they are the step-children of 
Nature, and groan under the worst of all tyrannies— 
the tyranny of a bad organization,’ One of the teach- 
ings of modern physicians is this: that moral imper- 
fection, or Induced physical degeneracy, caused by 
alcohol or otherwise, will be inherited, entailing upon 





TT 


generation after generation, disease, misery and moral 
degradation, A neglected pauper in New York was 
the starting point of a whole tribe of criminals, idiots 
and paupers, Moral perversion in the father or mother 
has often resulted in physical degeneracy, idiotcy ang 
pauperism in the children, ‘ Assuredly,’ says Mauds. 
ley, ‘of some criminals, as of some insane persons, |t 
may be said they are born, not made; they go crim|. 
nal, as the insane go mad, because they cannot help 
it; a stronger power than they can counteract hag 
given the bias of their being.’ 

“Crime, idiotcy, pauperism and prostitution are dis. 
eases which may be removed very largely by the 
means I have already suggested. In view of this fut, 
does it not become a religious duty, a duty of religious 
people, to try to do something to prevent these dis. 
eases? Physicians do little, the State does little to pre. 
vent these blots upon humanity, Might notthe church 
do something, if, instead of talking so much about 
love, a spiritual life and the joy of belleving, It carried 
out into the world and into the midst of its conditions, 
through these, a firm resolve and purpose to help 
humanity? Is not this whole subject a proper one for 
frequent pulpit discussion and for active church work? 
So it seems to me; and instead of being remote from 
religion to be intimately connected with the practical 
side of it, Ifin any sense the church is a reform insti. 
tution, here is a work for it to do. I hope the time 
may not be very far distant when it will undertake 
systematically and faithfully to do at least some part 


| of this work,” 


———____. et 


Ghe Great Centennial Perhilition, 





EXHIBITS OF WOMEN’S WORK, 


Woman's Pavilion is not altogether satisfactory, 

much of it being puerile and literally valueless, 
still there is enough which rises to the first order of 
merit, to awaken in the community a sense never felt 
before, of the real breadth and importance of this work 
in the world. This sense will be intensified, if the 
visitor will but take the trouble to go through the 
other buildings of the Exhibition, and remark all the 
exhibits wholly or partially the results of women’s 
skill, It is somewhat difficult to separate women’s 


"Wena: the exhibition of women’s work in the 


work from that of men, the two overlap and intertwine | 


so constantly. Buta little inquiry, more observation, 
and still more reflection, will lead to a tolerably accu- 
rate decision in almost every case, 

In some instances there is no difficulty in deter- 
mining the productions of women's labor, since the 
articles honestly bear the name of their manufacturer 
or producer, But in hundreds of instances, the work 
is undoubtedly a woman’s, and the name of the ex- 
hibitor that ofa man, There are almost numberless 
cases and departments in the Main Building, which 
exhibit the legitimate union of women’s labor with 
men’s capital; but the men’s names are given—not the 
women’s, There are exhibits of hats which women 
have lined and bound; shoes which women have 
bound and stitched; paper collars stamped and cut by 
women; undergarments they have woven; stockings 
knit by them; corsets, suspenders, braid, woollen, cot- 
ton and silk fabrics of all descriptions, fancy articles, 
toys, and innumerable other articles, all more or less 
manufactured by women, There are cases of magnifi- 
cent dresses and mantles, millinery, artificial and wax 
flowers, ladies’ underwear, ete., which bear the names 
of men only, but as regards the real sex of the makers 
there cannot be the slightest question. Go through 
the Turkish and Nubian Departments, and examine 





the carpets, rugs, wall hangings and wonderful gold 
and silk embroideries. These are undoubtedly more 
or less the products of women’s taste and skill, In the 
Italian Department there is a large display of straw 
goods, braided and manufactured by women, The 
coral and cameo establishments of the same country 
give employment to vast numbers of peasant women. 
The wonderful embroidered and apploque screens on 
exhibition from China and Japan are largely the work 
of the women of those countries, 

Coming to Denmark, we find there an interesting 
exhibit of terra cotta, manufactured by P. Ipsen's 
widow, embracing vases, urns, plates, statuettes, etc., 
in designs both antique and modern, beautifully deco- 
rated with flowers and figures, in arabesques of cream 
color and black, and bas reliefs, 

Women of Brazil exhibit feather flowers and beetle 
jewelry. The women of Jamaica send delicately beau- 
tiful flowers made from the cuticle of the dagger plant; 
flowers and leaves from the scales and fins of lobsters 
and fish; hats, scarfs, funs, etc. From Bermuda come 
hats, fans and baskets. From Jamaica there is 4 
sleeveless basque of point lace lined with green silk, 
and laces of various kinds. The women of Trinidad, 
Bahama, send shell work in fanciful designs, and ex 
quisite necklaces, watch pockets, baskets and other 
articles, manufactured of beans. The hand-made laces 
of England are entirely the production of women. 
The costly laces from Belgium are largely designed and 
wholly made by women. From the time the flax \s 
harvested until the fiiry-like fabric ls completed, the 
entire process is conducted by women, and men only 
step in to realize fabulous profits from women’s work, 
Those magnificent tapestries in the French and Belgian 
Departments, are wholly the work of women, wrought 
by patient manual labor, on looms constructed for the 
purpose, 

Of the many carpets on exhibitlon, many of them 
are designed, and still more woven by women, The 
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details of upholstering are largely in the hands of 
women, They also engage in the manufacture of can- 
dies and confections, The beautiful English, French 
and German china, which attracts the attention and 
challenges the admiraticn of every beholder, has been 
decorated by women, 

In the United States Department of the Main Build- 
ing is a case, the contents of which would never be 
mistaken for other than women’s work, even if we 
were not informed of the fact, The case contains a 
shirt made by two women who have modestly with- 
held their names, the making of which occupied them 
for six months, It is hand-made, and there are sixty 
back-stiteches to the inch, forty-seven gathers and one 
hundred over-cast stitches to the same space, None 
but women of the most frivolous sort would ever think 
of wasting time and risking eyesight on a piece of 
useless work like this, It is earnestly to be hoped that 
noone will accept the challenge to produce finer and 
more delicate needle-work than this if they can, 

Next to this case is one of quite a different character 
t contains sample garments prepared for women’s 
wear by the Dreas Reform Company of Boston. These 
garments are most simple in their construction, All 
pressure or multiplicity of thickness in the form of 
bindings about the waist is avoided. All weight of the 
clothing Is suspended from the shoulders, These gar- 
ments, if adopted, would result in a radical improve- 
ment of health among American women, The prin- 
ciple of these garments is simpler and preferable to 
Mrs. Flynt's complicated arrangements of women's 
underwear, on exhibition in the Woman's Pavilion 

Passing to the Book Department of the Main Bulld- 
ing, we find that, though there are no women pub 
lishers represented, still women authors are honored 





with a place side by side with their brothers in litera 
ture, make almost as frequent appearance, and are 
favored with as attractive bindings. The show of wo- 
men in literature is far more satisfactory here than in 
the ridiculously meagre display to be found in the 
Woman's Pavilion, 

In the United States Government Building we see 
women engaged in making cartridges, and a woman 
operates the machine for making envelopes, which ex- 
cites the wonder of all beholders, In Machinery Hall, 
we find women doing all manner of weaving, knitting, 
sewing and machine embroidering. We find them 
spooling silk and cotton, making envelopes, folding 
writing-paper, making watches, operating the type 
writer, blowing glass, printing handkerchiefs, making 
needles and pins, packing soap and other articles, and 
occupied in many other ways, 

In Agricultural Hall there are many indications of 
women’s work. We find on investigation that women 
assist men in the cultivation and harvesting of the 
coffee berry. The hops for the beer, and the grapes for 
the wine, are both gathered by women. From Ven- 
ezuela there are feather flowers, wax flowers and fruit, 
undoubtedly the product of women's skilled fingers, 
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There are cheeses from various countries, and canned 
and preserved fruits, probably prepared by women 
lowa exhibits a magnificent display of apples on one 
table, while on a table adjoining there are fac-similes 
of this fruit in wax, partly the work of Mrs. Greenland 
of Des Moines, so perfect in likeness that when they 
are placed together it is exceedingly difficult to tell the 
wax fruit from the real, 

“Wright's Mince-Meat” is of Mrs. Wright's inven- 
tion and manufacture, The “ Farmers’ Dried and Pre- 
served Fruit" is probably the labor of the “ farmers 
wives, 

The attentive observer in the different buildings 
will, if he put his observations together, discover that 
the manufacture of silk, after the mulberry trees are 
once planted by men, is, throughout the world, wholly 
in the hands of women, Women take care of the silk- 
worms, they spin and sort the raw silk, and so on 
through all the processes—except possibly that of dye- 
ing, which may be performed by men—up to the very 
last process of weaving. Almost the first sight to be 
seen in Machinery Hall is a woman from Lyons weav 
ing silk. They buy these silks and wear them, and 
with the money thus provided, men find capital to 
carry on the manufactures. Men's only real part in 
the transaction seems to be thatof selling and pocket- 
ing the profits, 

In Memorial Hall and the Art Annex, women have 
redeemed themselves from the wretched exhibit made 
by them in the Art Department of the Woman's 
Pavillon. Here we find women's and men’s pictures 
hanging side by side, and bearing comparison with 
one another. Miss G. Mutrie, of London, has produced 
two beautifal flower pieces, while lady painters of 
America—among them Miss V. Granberry—have done 


nearly as well, There are many creditable productions 
by women of nearly all nations. Sweden ccntributes 
the largest proportion of women's work among its pic- 
tures—paintings of the highest order of merit In 
Sweden women have unparalleled facilities in art 


studies, and they have there demonstrated beyond 
doubt that all they require is opportunity and 
couragement to fairly compete with men in art, 





In sculpture, women have acquitted themselves 
nobly. Miss Foley’s “Jeremiah” is a grand produc 
tion. The four contributions by Vinnie Ream, to be 
seen in gallery C of Memorial Hall, will settle beyond 
dispute that lady's right to be considered an artist 

It is imposible in the limits of one short article to 
give a complete catalogue of all the women's work to 
be found at the Exhibition, But we are sure that we 
have indicated enough to prove that the Woman's 
Pavilion does not contain all, or specimens of all, that 
women have done or can do, leaving the rest of the 
Exposition to be essentially masculine. Men and wo- 
men live together, and work together, and it is impos 
sible to separate the results of their mutual labor 
without doing injustice to one or the other, 


jashion Deparlnent, 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


HE latest novelty which fashion presents to us, is 
f ' a new coat, to be worn with a vest. It is always 

part of a suit, and is generally of silk or velvet, 
or of some of the matelasse or damask goods. It re- 
sembles a dress coat, has long tails at the back, with 
outside pockets; or is like a Louis XV. coat, with | 
square sides and large square pockets, It is cut away | 
to show the long vest made of velvet, satin or kid, | 
which is worn beneath. For full dress, the vest Is | 


| 
much lighter than the overdress, and is richly embrol- | 





dered down the front and on the pockets. Several 


| vests may be alternated with a single coat. 


Cloaks are worn much longer, and the sleeves are 
very wide, or in Mandarin shape for smaller cloaks. 
Circular cloaks are also coming intofavor, Feathers 
ostrich, cock’s feathers, peacock’s eyes, and guinea 
feathers—are made into flat bands as trimmings for 
cloaks and hats. Fur is also worn upon cloaks. 

The latest style of hat has either a pointed or high, 
square crown. Long streamers are worn, and ribbons 
tie under the chin. Scarfs are sometimes used, called 
“turbans,” which are laid in folds on thecrown, crossed 
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behind over the bair, and brought round tin front to 
tie under the chin, Black net veils are worn in the 
same way, allowing @ piece to cover half the thee, 
Fiat bands of feathers are set round the crown of hats, 
and cock’'s feathers are used in almost every imagin 
able devise for trimming. 


Among colors, cardinal red receives the most favor, | 
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Next to it comes Lincoln green, which has taken the 
| place of seal brown and navy blue. Indigo blue, dark 
| gray and maroon rank next; these are used in com 
| bination with other colors or with lighter shades 
|green with apple green or linden green; dark by 
with azure, 


| 


Dew Publications. 


Every-Day Topies. A Book of Briefs. By J. 
G, Holland. New York: Scribner & Co, Under the 
head of “ Topics of the Times," the editor of Seribner's 
Monthly has, during the last four or five years, written 
very sensibly, for the most part, about subjects of 
every-day interest; and with an independence of ex- 
pression worthy of commendation, Social wrongs, 
weak pretence shams, customs that enervate and 
lower the moral sentiments, religious intolerance and 
fanaticism, with kindred topics, have been discussed 
without fear or fvor, The volume before us contains 
a selection of some of the best of these articles, and 
will be found a help to right views on a great variety 
of social subjects about which too many people think 
vaguely, or weakly, or wrongly. It is a good book. 


Religion and the State; or, the Bible and the 
Public Schools, By Samuel T, Spear, D.D. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. The author of this work takes up ina 
clear and comprehensive manner the whole topic of 
the attitude of our Government toward religion and 
religious teaching, He argues that the Introduction of 
any description of religious teaching into our public 
schools is utterly subversive of the principles upon 
which our Government is founded, and bears with 
heavy injustice upon many classes of people, For sale 
in Philadeiphia by J. B. MeCullough & Co, 


Jehovah-Jesus: the Oneness of God: the True 
Trinity. By Robert D. Weeks, New York: Dodd & 
Mead, This is a new and elaborate interpretation of 
the expressions of the Athanasian creed in regard to 
the Trinity. The author declares the absolute oneness 
of God, and that the Trinity only expresses His three 
natures, He holds that Christ is absolutely and un- 
qualifiedly God, and that He was no less so when He 
Was upon earth. For sale in Philadelphia by J, B. 
McCullough & Co, 


Friedrich Freebel. A Biographical Sketch, by 
Matilda H. Kriege. New York: E. Steiger. Frabel is 
known in this country as the originator of the Kinder- 
garten system of education, Information concerning 
the man himself cannot fail to prove interesting to all 
who are familiar with the Immense advantages which 
his method of instruction possesses over others. This 
book gives a brief blography of the man, followed by 
illustrated descriptions of the articles used in Kinder- 
garten teaching. The book will prove an interesting 
ane to all parents and teachers, 


The Science and Art of Education, And Prin- 
ciples of the Sclence of Education, By Joseph Payne. 
New York: E. Stelger, This book is especially de- 
signed for the enlightenment of professional teachers, 


who would found their teaching upon a thoroughly | 


scientific basis. The author demonstrates that educa- 
tion is a science, and that its methods should be elabo- 
rated into an art. He declares that the science should 
be built up on an investigation into the nature of the 
being to be educated, and into the phenomena which 
indicate and result in bodily, Intellectual and moral 
growth. The subject of the book is a suggestive and 
important one, 


| Elsie’s Motherhood, By Martha Farquharson, 
New York; Dodd, Mead & Co, This book ts a seque! 
to “ Elsie’s Womanhood,” and carries the heroine of 
several previous works very pleasantly still further 
along on the Journey of life. The story will prove an 
attractive one for young gli ls 


Ten Cents, By Mary Dwinell Chellis, New 
York: National Temperance Society and Publication 
House, This is a capital story for boys, inculeating 
the lesson of the advantages of economy, industry, 
benevolence, prudence and temperance, over habits of 
extravagance, self-indulgence and profligacy, 


A Piece of Silver, By Josephine Pollard, New 
York: National Temperance Society and Publication 
House, An interesting and instructive story for giris, 
teaching self-reliance and integrity of purpose, and 
the true Christian principle of returning good for 
evil. 


Precept and Example; or, the Book of Wisdom. 
By John Warner Barber. Philadelphia: Bradley, Gar 
retson & Co, This is a large, handsomely bound and 
handsomely printed book, embellished with numerous 
illustrations, and containing proverbs gleaned from 
the literature of all nations, with appropriate poems, 
| anecdotes, reflections, and with brief biographica 
sketches of remarkable characters In ancient and 
modern history, The book is a valuable one, and will 
be welcomed in many households, 


Todd's Country Homes, By Streno Edwards 
Todd, Philadelphia: J, C. MeCurdy & Co, It seems 
hardly necessary to recommend a work already so well 
and so favorably known to the public as this, It is, in 
fact, an encyclopedia of valuable information concern- 
ing the selection and construction of a home, together 
with all that pertains to home and farm life, It is one 
of the most valuable books which the young firmer 
can own, and should be found in every country home 
in the land, 


Lady Ernestine; or, the Absent Lord of Roche- 
forte. Philadelphia: T. B, Peterson & Brothers, This 
is astory of the French Revolution, in which the last 
representative of the fimily of D’Estree figures promi- 
nently. 


Hints and Helps for Woman’s Temperance 
Work. By Miss Frances EF. Willard, Corresponding 
| Secretary of the Woman's National Christian Temper 
| ance Union, New York: National Temperance So 
lelety, Full of valuable suggestions to all workers in 


the temperance cause, 


Water Lilies. New York: National Temper- 
ance Society, Among the choicest new books for the 
approaching holiday season is “ WATER LILIEs,” a gift 
book for children, just issued by the National Temper- 
ance Publishing House in New York. It is elegantly 
illustrated with over a hundred full-page engravings, 
and beautifully bound; while the reading matter is 
replete with lessons of temperance, purity and me 
rality. For sale in this city by J. C. Garrigues & Co, 
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The Fourth Woman’s Congress. 


Advancement of Women, met in Philadeiphia, 
on the 4th, bth and 6th of October, There was a 
good attendance of the members of the association, 


fhe fourth Congress of the Association for the | 


and in » nudiences were present at every seasion of} 
the Congress, Prof. Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College, | 
presi led, and women whose reputations are almost 

world-wide, were to be seen upon the platform, and in 

the hall, Prof, Miteheil, a woman whose acientific 
acguirements exceeds those of most men, was the 
prominent figure upon the platform, with her grandly 

beautiful fiee, shaded by gray, curls, Julia Ward 

Howe, in the garments of her widowhood, and her face | 
still young and fresh looking despite her years, also 
occupied a prominent place upon the platform, Mra, 

Howe has an international reputation, She can con- 

verse fluently in seven different languages, and Is ac- 
quainted with the most abstruse sciences, Miss Pea- 
body, with her motherly fice, who is known as “the 
mother of Boston,’ and who is the champion of Kin 
dergartens in this country, was also present, and spoke 
a few words in regard to her favorite hobby rhe 
venerable Lucretia Mott, whose very appearance was 
greeted with a round of applause, could not, in spite of 
her years and feebleness, resist the temptation to come 
forward and say a few words of congratulation to 
women, that the good time so long promised for them 
was already coming, Mrs, Churchill, the lecturer and 
indefatigable journalist, not only read one of the best 
papers of the session, of her own, on “The Industrial 
Education of Women," but also read other papers for 
women who were absent, her clear, distinct utterance 
being heard without difculty to the remotest part of 
the hall, The Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, the 
Rev. Mra, Hannaford, and two or three others, repre- 
sented the clergywomen of America, There were 
women physicians almost without number, some of 
them professors in m« dical colleges, and many of them | 
most successful in their profession ; while the law was | 
represented by Miss Lavinia Goodell, of Wisconsin, in 
a paper on “Women in the Legal Profession.”’ Mra. 
Edna D, Cheney, of Boston, a prominent member of 
the New England Woman's Club, and Miss Abby May, 
a recently-elected member of the Boston school board, | 
both engaged in the discussion of subjects brought | 
before the Congress Mra. Mary A. Livermore, the| 


yet thoroughly womanly woman, and brought her 
practical common sense and shrewd humor to bear on 


| 
“queen of the American rostrum,” was there, a 3 her| 
| 


more than one topic. Mrs. Lucy Stone, the woman | 
suffrage champion, a sweet, motherly-looking woman, 
Miss Frances Willard, of Chicago, President of the 
Woman's National Temperance Association, Mrs, | 
Dunniway, the energetic editor of the New Northwest, 
published at Portland, Oregon, and others of equal 
note, were to be seen, and occasionally to be heard 

The first paper of the Congress was by Prof. Mitchell, 
in which she ably demonstrated “ The Need of Women 
in Sclence,"’ The paper on “ Psychology,” by the Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, wasan exhaustive exa- 
mination of the mental and nervous differences be- | 
tween men and women, and an argument in favor of! 
thelr mental equality, The paper was thoroughly | 
scientific, and threw new light upon many points, 

“Art Education,” by Mrs, Hicks, of Syracuse, N. Y.: 
“Homes for Unmarried Women,” by Miss Sewall, of 
New Hampshire; “The Philosophy of Woman's Era,” 
by Mra, A. C. Bristol, of New Jersey; “ Development 
of Character in Schools; or, What shall we do to be 
Saved?” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, author of the “ William 
Henry Letters; “ Minstrelsy and Amatory Poetry; | 


PARTMENT. 





its Legacy to Girls,” by Mra, Peckham, of Minnesota; 
*Paternity,"’ by Mra, Julla Ward Howe; “A Report 
on Reform,” by Mrs. Ellen M, Mitchell, and “ Woman 
and her Trimmings,”’ by Mra, FE, S. Turner, of Phila- 
delphia, were among the best papers presented before 
the Congress, though all were exceptionally good. 

It is impossible to enter into an extended description 
of the doings of this Congress. About the only fault 
which can be found is, that many of the ladies read in 
too low a tone to be distinctly heard through the hall, 
All were well received by the audience, and frequent 
hearty burets of applause testified that the speakers 
but uttered the sentiments of their hearers, 

rhis Association for the Advancement of Women was 
formed some three years since, in order to gather 
together the wise and thoughtful women of the coun- 
try, to consult upon domestic and social matters, But 
ithas already outgrown its original purpose, and papers 
relating to almost every branch of human allairs were 
read and discussed, 

This Woman's Congress is a significant fact. It 


shows that women can work together in organization, 


and can in that Manner accomplish much good for 
their sex ren years ago, such an organization, had It 
been possible, could not have been successful, Women 
themselves would have beea afraid of it; and the press, 
almost without exception, would have been unsparing 
of sarcasm and ridicule, When the first Congress met 
in New York City, it was reported with tolerable fuir- 
ness by the papers of that city, though they could not 
quite resist the temptation tosneer, During its recent 
session in Philadelphia, not a paper had a word In 
derision, All spoke in terms of the highest respect of 
the deliberations of the women in council, while some 
of them devoted considerable space to the reports of 
the proceedings, There was also a reporter represent- 
ing two English papers and a French paper, who took 
abstracts of the most valuable papers, and notes con 
cerning the most prominent women of the association, 

The women of the country should arouse themselves 
to the Importance of this assoctation. It offers to them 


advantages for combined effort for the advancement of 


| their sex, unparalleled in the history of the world 


It is doing a great work, and {it should find friends and 
workers in every town in the land, where there is a 
single, earnest, intelligent woman, who appreciates 
the needs of the times as they affect women, and would 
do what she can to supply these needs, 


Wedding Customs a Hundred Years Ago. 


“Y ATSON, in his “ Annals of Philadelphia,” has 

W the following reference to some of the pecullar 

wedding customs that once prevailed in our 

city. The bride of to-day escapes a host of annoyances 
to which her great-grandmother was subjected: 

“The wedding entertainments of olden times were 
very expensive and harassing to the wedded, The 
house of the parents would be filled with company to 
dine; the same company would stay to tea and supper. 
For two days punch was dealt in profusion, The gen- 
tlemen saw the groom on the first floor, and then 
ascended to the second floor where they saw the bride; 
there every gentleman, even to one hundred In a day, 
kissed her. Even the plain Friends submitted to these 
things, I have known rich families which had one 
hundred and twenty persons to dine—the same who 
had signed the certificate of marriage at the Monthly 
Meeting; these also partook of tea and supper. Aas 
they formerly passed the Meeting twice, the same 
entertainment was repeated, Two days the male 
friends would call and take punch; and all would kisa 
the bride, Besides this, the married pair for two weeks 
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saw large tea-parties at their home, having in attend- 

ance every night the groomsmen and bridesmaids, 

To avoid expense and trouble, Friends have since | 
made it sufficient to pass but one Meeting. When | 
these marriage entertainments were made, it was ex- | 
pected also that punch, cakes and meats should be 

sent out generally in the neighborhood, even to those 

who were not visitors in the family.” 


Christmas. 
8 the years go by, more and more clearly comes 

A breaking in upon us above the world’s discords 

that old song of the angels—“ Peace on earth; 
good-will ’—which, through so many dark and dreary 
ages, men have listened for almost in vain, until, half | 
despairing, its memory has been to them little mpl 
than a dream of the past instead of a glad prophecy of 
the future, 

A new life is dawning upon the world, and with 
every returning anniversary of the time when this | 
song broke on the shepherds’ ears, a wave of the peace | 
and good-will that is coming down Into the hearts of | 
men and women flows out with a strong Impulse, and 
is felt in homes and social circles, in churches and 
neighborhoods, The common thought is not “ What 
shall I receive?’ but “ What shall I give?” “ How shall 
I make others happy?” | 

It is this sympathy with others that gives to Christ- 
mas its honor and its blessing, and makes it the glad- | 
dest and most glorious festival of the year. 

“The truest and highest family festivity,” says an | 
English writer, “is the feast of human brotherhood, of 
Christian charity; the consciousness in it of having 
ministered to the festivity of others; that some will 
have a Christmas dinner, who but for me would have 
been without it; that some will have warm clothing 
whom the cold would have pinched; and that there ts | 
no one, however poor himself, who curses me in my 
riches, who is not glad at my prosperity, whose bless- 
ing ‘may not come upon me as I sit at my table, or 
around my fire. 

“No! a Christmas dinner, however sumptuous, can- | 
not be a happy one, when a man wins no love outside 
his dining-room, when he has no reason to think that 
a single soul blesses him, when he would rather antici- | 
pate from those who think of him at all something | 
very different from a blessing. 

“And festivities may not be so multiplied as to be- 
come the business of life, interfere with ite vigorous 
work or its earnest feeling. They are but the well- | 
earned relaxations of the busy and the faithful, The 
wickedest, the most doleful of all lives, is that of the 
man who has no business but amusement. Noman is | 
80 little to be envied as the mere pleasure-taker. | 

“Let the chief pleasures of life be family pleasures. 
Parents mistake greatly who do not, so far as their 
means permit, fill their homes with reasonable means 
of amusement—art, music and games; who drive their 
sons and daughters, from stern, or sombre, or insipid | 
fire-sides, to places of festivity elsewhere, Home plea- | 
sures—pleasures in which sisters and parents partict- | 
pate—are safe pleasures; as are also the pleasures to 
which parents can take their children, Let no parent 


| but only gathering tears.’ 


———— 


with mirth as well as with thankfulness, Let your 
homes be full of laughter. Give the day to gratitude 
and joy. If you have enemies, forgive them, Settle 
the moral account of the year under sanctions of your 
Christmas joy, And it will enhance the joy of your 
home that its atmosphere is a religious one; that the 
angels' song is in your ears, and the birth of the Holy 
Child in your thought, It will not sadden it to think 
of those who suffer, to ‘send a portion to those for 


|} whom none is prepared ;' and to breathe a prayer of 


sympathy for those whose Christmas light is darkened, 
whose fimily gathering has its sad blanks and desola. 
tions, and for whose family circle there is no laughter, 


Pictures in the Exhibition. 
“MISTRESS DOROTHY,” 


E purpose giving in the Home MAGAZINE for 
the coming year engravings of some of the 


fine piétures and works of art and industry 
that were exhibited in the great Centennial Exposition 
which has just closed in Philadelphia. To those who 
have seen the Exhibition these will be pleasant re- 
minders, and to those who missed that pleasure they 
will afford some idea of the beauty, skill and perfection 
ofart which were there displayed. 

Visitors will remember the charming picture in the 
English collection by G, A. Storey, of which we present 
an engraving this month, “ MrisrTaess Dororny” is 
a fresh, sweet English girl of a period dating back for 
two or three generations, when !ife was simpler and 
more natural than now, and when the 'squire’s daugh- 
ter knew less of French manners, French novels and 
French millinery than of her father’s poultry-yard 
and the daily duties of the household. The gauntiets 
she is drawing on are not so fine of fitand finish as 
Jouvin’s or Alexander's, but they cover pure, soft 
hands for all that; hands fimiliar with useful work 
and deeds of charity, An admirer of the picture says 


|}of “Mistress Dorothy,’ with a little poetic fervor; 


“The crystal pellucidity of her eyes has never been 
crossed by ugly shadows of skepticism and specula- 
tion. Doubtless she has sins of her own to account for, 
and to ask expiation from, as she humbly kneels at 
her dimity pillow by night; but the Sins of the bluff 
Hanoverian period have a certain innocence about 
them; one can see that the heroines of Miss Burney's 
novels have never let their teeth quite meet in the 
apple of knowledge, Now-a-days we should have to 
dive very deep into the country wilderness to meet 
such a gem of simplicity.” 


Iilustrated Catalogue of the Centennial International 
Exhibition, 


HE publishers, Messrs. Gebbie & Barrie, of this 
city, have already issued twelve numbers of their 

- “TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE CENTENNIAL 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION,” designed to present 
the public through the medium of first-class wood and 
steel engravings with a lasting and beautiful memorial 


be ashamed of going with his family to wholesome | of the world’s industry, as exhibited in Philadelphia, 
places of amusement; or deem either his time or money | The work is to be completed in forty numbers, and 





misspent. Dangerous pleasures are the solitary plea- 
aures which young men seek from home, 

“Hence we claim festivities for Christ; throw around 
them the open and glad sanctions of His broad human 
religion, Let the hard, gray ights of our life be colored 
and warmed by hearty, social joy. He who went to 
the marriage feast, who often sat at rich men's tables, 
intended this, He would bless and sanctify our entire 
life. 

“Rejoice, then, in your Christmas festivities, be 
thankful for God's bounties to you, and make others 
partakers ofthem. String such goodly pearls of life as 
God may have given you. Welcome your children 


will contain, besides the descriptive letter-pressa, up- 
wards of fifty steel and many hundreds of wood en- 
| gravings, representing the finest paintings and seulp- 
| tures exhibited in Memoria! Hall; the master-pleces of 
| industrial art exbibited In the Main and other bulld- 
‘ngs; and the most wonderful and lesser-known secien- 
| tificand mechanical inventions exhibited in Machinery 
and Agricultural Halls. 
| The best artists and finest engravers of wood and 
‘steel have been engaged on this work, and the first 
twelve numbers, now before us, attest the beauty and 
perfection of the work, Itissold only by subscription, 
| Price fifty cents a number, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Kindergarten. 


this number of the IloMBE MAGAZINE, giving a 

biographical sketch of Frosbel, the originator of 
the Kindergarten, ought not only to attract attention 
to itself, but to awaken an interest in the subject of 
Kindergartens. The Kindergarten 1s so recent an in 
troduction into this country, that it is not strange if 
many do not understand its purpose, or its methods of 
working. Its purpose is totrain the faculties of almost 
the youngest children in a systematic manner; and it 
employs methods which amuse the child at the same 
time that it is receiving instruction, The Kindergarten 
system is not abstract training of the memory, and a 
mechanical drill in words, phrases and ideas, the 
meaning of which only comes in later years. The 
hand and the eye are trained in simple and pleasant | 
but thoroughly selentific ways; and thus in the earliest 
childhood the best foundations for the education of the 


\ LITTLE volume, which we notice elsewhere in 
4 


future artist or artisan are laid, 

Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, under whose auspices the 
Kindergarten was first introduced into this country 
and who still watches its progress with motherly 
solicitude, says of it: “The new method of education 
not only ensures healthy physical development, but 
trains the artistic Imagination, the scientific mind, 
and the ekilful hand of labor; and this, without taking 
the child out of the Innocence of the childish sphere of 
imagination and affection.” 

E, Steiger, of New York, makes Kindergarten litera- 
ture a specialty. He has printed several books upon 
the subject, and keeps a full supply of all Kindergarten 
materials, Those who desire to familiarize themselves | 
with the subject, cannot do better than to apply to him | 
for his catalogue, which will show them how they can 
best obtain information concerning Kindergartens. 


Our New Serial. 


N the January number of the Home MAGAZINE will 
| be commenced one of our new serial stories for 

1877. It is by MARTIAN (C, L. Reeves, author of 
and is entitled 


“ Wearithorne,’ 
“OLD MARTIN BOSCAWEN’S JEST.” 


In descriptive power, strong characterization and 
delicate analysis of feeling, Miss Reeves possesses r 
markable ability; and our readers may look for a story 
of absorbing Interest, 

Among the new and popular story-writers already | 
engaged for the coming year, is Mrs, LOUISE CHANDLER 
MovlTon, one of the most talented and graceful of 
American authors, We hope to present our readers 
with one of her charming stories In the next number | 
of the magazine, which will be-one of more than usual | 
attractions, 
| 
| 
The ‘‘Home” a Welcome Visitor. 


Hen conus on -three years our magazine has been | 
{ an annual and welcome visitor in many thou- 
- gandsof American homes, and there are now sub- 
seribers on our list who have taken it from the very 
beginning, and w ho could not be induced to give it up 
for any other magazine published, They have learned 
that its publishers always keep their promises; thatthe | 
interest of its pages never flags; that it# literature is of 
the highest character; and its Illustrations equal in 
artistic merit to those of any other magazine. And 
still beyond this, that in its peculiar character and 
varied departments it is more thoroughly identified 
with the people in their common life and social inte- 
rests than any other first-class periodical in the coun- 
try. And this is why it is so welcome a visitor to their | 


homes. | 


| T. 8. ARTHUR, 
HeLtan R. MITCHELL, 





“PARTMENT. 689 


| Publishers’ Department, 


HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1[877. 


5 we have already said, there will be no change 
\ in any of the distinctive features of the Home 
. MAGAZINE for the coming year; only anew and 
higher interest in all of its Departments. To our ad- 
mirable corps of contributors, which now Includes 
some of the most popular authors of the day, we shall 
uid new writers, in order to secure for our readers the 
largest possible variety of literary attractions. In 
nothing will the Home MAGAzIN«E recede from its 
advanced position among the periodicals of the day. 
Its way is steadily onward and upward, 


TO OUR CLUB-GETTERS. 


We would call the particular attention of our club- 
getters to the fact, that an Important Reduction itn 
Club Rates has been made for the coming year. This 
will not only enable them to make up their clubs more 





easily, but In many cases to enlarge them. We would 
also call their attention to the fact that we offer the 
Largest Premium ever given fora club of subseri- 
bers at the lowest club rates, This Premium Is a copy 
of our Great National Picture of “ALL THe PRest- 





| DENTS OF THE UNITED STATES,” handsomely framed in 


heavy walnut and gili moulding, and ready for hanging. 


OUR CORPS OF WRITERS. 


Our literary arrangements for next year will afford 
the readers of the Home MAGAZINE a continual feast 
of good things. Wecannot now give the names of all 
the talented authors who will contribute to its pages; 
but among them will be the following: 


Junra C. RB. Dorr, PIPSISSIWAY PorTrs, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MovuLton, Laura J. DAKIN, 
Vrrorntra FP, TOWNSEND, Mary E, CABELL, 
lOSELLA Rice, Hester A. BENEDICT, 
Mas, EF. B, Durrry, SUSAN B, Lona, 
MARIAN ©, L, REEVES, E. CHARDON, 
“LICHEN,” 

CHATTY Brooks, 

M. T, ADKINS 

M, E, Comsrock, 


Jno, B, DuFFEY, 
MADGE CARROL, 
With many others, well known to, and favorites with, 
our readers, whose pens will crowd the successive 
numbers of the magazine with articles of the highest 
interest, 


NOTICEABLE FEATURES IN THE HOME 
MAGAZINE, 


Its serial and shorter stories are from the pens of 
some of the best writers in the country,and are always 
interesting. 

Its illustrations are especially attractive. 

It contains a large amount of reading matter, always 
very choice, 

Its department of “ History, Biography and General 
Literature" is replete with articles of value, and full of 
instruction and entertainment. 

In matters of household economy it meets the varied 
wants of housekeepers, giving domestic recipes, hints 
and experiences from the pens of practical housewives, 

It is a live magazine, always keeping up with the 
progress of the times, 

Its publishers spare no effort to make it better and 
better each recurring year. 

Its illustrations of fashions are practica!, and give 
help, and not bewilderment and disgust, to those who 
wish to know the new and prevailing styles, 

Its literature is pure and elevating, and it never von- 


| tains a line or word offensive to good taste. 
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600 ARTHUR'S IL LUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


It is on the side of morality and religion, and espe- ‘ft S L ” The old reliable pro 
eially of that religion which makes itself felt in honest IT Tl L WAV ES. 4 Peren, THE 
STAR BPANGLED BANNER, hewine its Fifteenth volume 


dealing. with 1877. It is a large 40-column, &-page, illustrated 
Ifyou have never taken the Home MAGAZINE, try it paper, xize of the Ledger, and is “cram Her) " of aplendid 


for a year; you willl find, we think, In its twelve Storles, Sketches, Portry, Wit, Humor, Fan, Hecipen, 
monthly visits, a pleasure and profit never before Medical Matters, Pusales Rebunse Riddles, Enigmas, 
sined at ch alana i inke and all that makes the best home paper in the world 
& . O CRAP & SEH. Every issue has four columns of Exposures of Swindlers. 
aera Quacks and Humbuge. No one can be swindled that 

, reads the Bannan, remember that Already read by 100,005 

BUTTER ICK S N EWEST PATTERNS people, the Bannge never “ suspends,” and its readers are 

For Ladies’ and Children's Dresses, These are given in never swindled. Tne Stan Sranatep Banver will be sent 
every number of “Arrwun’s ILuustratep Home nts. or with premium of 








from now until 1878 for only 7 

: six superb mounted chromos, or a fine complete Dictionary, 

MAGAZIN! cloth, gilt, only one dollar, and sll sent prepaid to any ad 
They are acknowledged to be among the moat prac- dress, Do not delay. Send NOW and be happy. Speci 

tical and useful of any in the country, and are mons sent free, Please send sy LM . > UE a 

rays acc nies C0 » ware 3ANNE 

always accompanied with full descriptions of the gar Hinsdale, N.  H. 


ment, material to be used, ete,, and the cost of pattern, 


80 enabling every woman to be, if she chooses, her own THE “ PANTECT, ” 


dressmaker 
OR UNIVERSAL WOREER. 
OUR GREAT PREMIUM. - 
The most complete and effective 
The Largest and Most Valuable Premium ever offered for combination of LATHE, DRILL 
a club of subscribers at the lowest club rate ! BCROLL-SAW and CLRCULARSAW 


, Just the thing for the amateur or 
For a club of twenty or twenty-five subscribers, at artisan, Positive action Seroll-Saw, 


club rates, we will send to the person from whom we swings 14 inches, has accurately fitted 
receive the club, a copy of our GREAT NATIONAL Pic- spindles, is very light running, and will 
TURE OF ALL TILE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, mw ye eo Een owing en 
Sosa ‘ and wi urn 12 inches, r ar- 
handsomely framed in heavy walnut and gilt mould- Saw, cross-cut or rip, cuts square and 
ing, carefully boxed, ready for hanging. This, we re- true, arranged for rabbeting, grooving, 
peat, is the largest and most valuable premium ever etc. Drill always running while the 
offered for a club of subscribers to any magazine. a min bs ro) Lonautnbiun ilies 
* end atamp for iu aeac y e 

#@ In remitting for a club of twenty or twenty-five ’ lected eiveutie EDWARD } CHASE, 
subscribers, the club-getter will retain one dollar 7 Alling Street, Newark, N. J 
toward paying freight charges on premium picture. 2—12 
In some cases the charges will be less than one dollar, ; _ ‘pn Kay 
and in some cases more, according to the distance from 59 Times for 100 Cents ! 
Philadelphia, On the Pacifle coast, and for distant f 
States and Territories, the freight charges will con- 
siderably exceed one dollar, In all cases, therefore, 52 wader “ane: Denes . CHES EE- 100 

» > ret ofaec re , re Pa 1 

where the getter-up of a club of twenty or twenty-five : NIAL OFFER we will send 
subscribers would prefer receiving the pleture by mall, 
and having !t framed at home, $3.50 can be deducted 52 “THE RURAL HOME" One 100 


from the rem|ttance, Year to any oie \ tne Only 
100 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks, 52 ONE DOLLAR —Postage but 


Fifteen Cents Extra. No other 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woollens, | 5” 100 
paper published is so cheap, as none 


Leamon's Dyes Color Cottons, 52 other of its kind isso neat, so pure, 100 
; ll adapted to Ati Rurat Homes, 
Leamon’s Dyes Oolor Anything. 52 80 well adapted t tL Runa Homes 100 


It is Agricultural, Literary and 


Druggists sell them. A book giving full and explicit . = we 2 
a@irections will besent to any one by addressing the pro- 52 Domestic. Lowest Crvs Pri 8, 100 


prietors, WeLLS, KicHARDSON & Co. , Burlington, Vt. 
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heretofore, $1.50.. Our new offer 


Tue Your's ComMPanton, of Boston, is a thoroughly 52 makes Everybody h ' iyent, and 100 
wide-awake paper, having among its contributors such : 
writers as J, T. Trownrimbar, EDWARD EGG@LEston, - vives him commission on his own 
EpWARD Evererr HALE, JAMES T. Fieups, J. G. 52 B te 100 
Wurirtirer, ©. A. Streruens, Loursa M, ALcort, Re- subscription. Address, with the 
BECCA Harprne Davis, JULTA WARD Hower, Mrs. A. 
H. Leonowens, LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. No $1.15, or for specimen, 100 
writers more attractive in the country, and no pub- 


Neation for young people more enterprising and useful, RU 1 HOME, 100 
ADVERTISEMENTS, Rochester, N. Y. 


MI TVGMMTI tS) «02 Times for 100 Cents! 


2 AGENTS 2. NEW BOOK GREAT 


QONTAING oe portraits of Ret at stare CENTENNIAL 


lings,” Mark Twain and twenty-two other prominent EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED. 


Authors, with a biowraphioal sketch of 
bined making a delightful pastime for e long winter Every American, visitor or non-vieitor, wants it in his 
ovens Sent, Postpaid, for 5Q cts. . Descriptive Cata- home. 350 engravings, that cost over $280,000 
rior Amusements for Three-cent stamp. show the best exhibits. Low price, immense sales. Send 
NOYES, SNOW & COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. for circular, terms and sample e ngraving 
l—i P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 618 Arch at, Philada, Pa. 
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“The Household Magazine of America.” 


ARTHUR’ ;* 


ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE 


Year by year the Home Magazine continues to gain in favor with the people, and this because it is so 
completely in harmony with their common life and social interests. Taking literary rank with the 
Sisal ot the day, tt clams to be In Its pecullar characteristics and valled DOUTETE hore 

azine of its class, going into their homes not 


vest peri 
tho entiled with the people than any other m 
only a8 & er tor Dut as & a — an ——— rested in all that interests the 


household and ready to alp, comfor , amuse, instruct and deligh , from the youngest to the oldest. 




















Larger and more liberal, artistic and literary arrangements are being made for the coming year, in 
order still farther to Increase its value and Interest, ew writers have been engaged and the best talent 


secured, 


The opening serial of the year will be by Miss Marian ( 
Itisastory of unusual and absorbing interest. (ther serials will be 


The yarious Departments of our Magazine will be fully sustained as heretofore. There will be the 
Departments o 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY and General LITERATURE, HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT, 
THE STORY TELLER, FASHION DEPARTMENT, 
HOME-LIFE AND CHARACTER, | HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
THE HOME CIRCLE, | REVIEW DEPARTMENT, 
MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, | EVENINGS with the POETS, 
RELIGIOUS BEADING, | Ete., Etc., Ete. 


All of whieh will be replete with the choicest, most entertaining and most instructive reading. 


BUTTERICK'S NEWEST PATTERNS tv's sr c’ascny tants MPSS 


‘o. ooo to give our club-getters increased facilities, for making up clubs, we have, in view of 
the rr 'e 





.&. Reeves, the author of “ Wearithorne.” 


» given and in due time announced, 























epression In business, reduced our club rates, and at the same time offered one of the 
most valuable premiums ever given for a list of su pscribers at club rates. 


REDUCED CLUB RATES FOR 1877. 


1 Copy, one year, 10 Copies, and one to elub-getter, . 
2 Cop on, ; 7 : a 

8 . , ; . ; ‘ ; . ‘ 2 
4 « and one to club-getter, ° ; ° J | 2 * 

POSTAGE FRED. SPECIMEN 2} NUMBER, 10 CENTS. 


PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 


For a club of 3 or 6 subseribers the premium t clab-getters will be a choice of either 
e of the follow!ng fine steel engravings :-~* ween Elizabeth cous nting to the death 
T 


of Mary Queen of Scots,"’ —** Peace be unto thin House, ** Bed- Time,’? ‘The Cliristian Graces, he Lion in 
Love, **=**The Wreath of Immortelles,’’ or ** The Angel of Peace.*' 


SECOND PREMIUM. For a club of 10 or U5 subscribers the premium will be a copy of our Great Nat- 
fonal Pictare of all the Presidents of the Un States, in one large 
and elegant steel engraving. Send 10 Cente? Sor cost af Matling Premium, ; 
D SPECIAL PREMIUM. THE LARGEST AND MOST VALU ABLE PREMI 
EVER OFFERED FOR A CLUB OF 8U Bs RIBEKS 
AT THE LOWEST CL D BRAT 


For a club of 20 or 2% pias as above, we will send to the person from whom we receive the club, a o¢ 


GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE OF THE PRESIDENTS, handsomely frame in heavy Walnutand Git We saab ding. 
remlum ever oflered for a club of sub- 








Ser in remitting for a club of % or 2% subscribers, the club-getter will retain one dollar towards paying freight charge 
on premium picture. In seme cases the charges will be lees than one dollar, and In soine Cages more, decor ‘ling to the distance 
from Philadelphia. On the Pacific coast and for distant states and territories, the freight charges will considerably exeoed 
one dollar. In all cases, therefore where the getter-up of a club of 20 or 25 subseribers would prefer receiving the picture by 
mall, and having it framed at home, $3.50 can be deducted from the remittance. 


REMITTAN Send Post-office order or draft an Philadelphia, New York or Boston. If you cannot get 
e # Post-office order or draft, then have your letter régistered 
T. 8 ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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MERIDEN 


Received the HIGHEST 


CUTLERY CoO. 
CENTENNIAL P 





S * Parent lvomy * Hanvis Tanue Kwere. << 





BARD I¢ CTU Adit AONE. OF T 


ve most durable WHITE 
7k Oldest Man 


America, 
A call for “ Trade Mark" “ MERIDEN ( C 
‘ne Critle TY, and by the MERIDEN 6UTLE 








soo INustrations, with 
beet Flowers and Vegetables in the 
wanes and the way @ grow them—all for a Two Cant poat- 


Fifty en Descriptions of 


thousands of th 








vick's Fioral Guide, 
Viek'’s Fiower and 


Garden, 
one? in paper; in elegant ‘austeen he 
pees STMES VIGOR. Rochester, N. Y. 


TWA UF MEDAL AND Di DIPLOMA 


FROM JUDGES, NNIAL, 1876. 


OLTON SELECT 


LA ‘ae KS 
ch Flavering Extracts of ¢ 


Ong cents a year, 





Choteest Fruits. 


it you Want the & beet se selling articie 
in the world and a solid patent 


once to BRIDE & C0. Wah I"fincadway, New York. — 
r DASSEES Pine Mixed Cards, jj, 10¢. 











, Mallet Creek, 0. 






eof and smooth, 


away with au poyes 


—— 4 od cross nees 
every mother and 


$4.00, Address B. T. 
e ‘Ba Fer Bale hy 


Received Highest Honors “ipareed at 
THE CENTENNIAL. 


will prevent 

Dealt srapitens Bese ie 
vent . 
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| and elevate society and make our 


CUTL 


nal Makers of he HARD RUBBER HANDLE. 
CRY CO.” on the blade. Warranted and sold by al! 
¥ CO., 40 Chambers St., New York. 


THE LARGEST! THE CHEAPEST! 


AND 


THE BEST MAGAZINE. 


A Combination of the Useful, he Pntertatning 
and the Beautiful 


Domorest’s Illustrated Monthly, 


The Model Parlor Magazine of America. 


Contains the essentials of al! others, inclading Home 
Interests in all ite departments 

The only Reliable Fashions in all their details. 

The beautios and ulilitics Literature, Poetry, 
Sketches, Stories, Music, Fiori and every branch 
of entertaining and weefu! reading calculated to enlives 
homes attractive, use 
ful and happy. 

This unrivaled Magazine wil! 
year with January, 1877, 
literary, entertaining and useft) subjec 
devoted, 

With each number will be given « superb colored cabt- 
net picture (worth the whole cost of the Magasine,) in 
oil, mounted on a mat ready for framing 

Kach subscriber at three dollars ts entitled to the selec- 
tion of a premium (of which Chere ure eighteen), delivered 
or forwarded immediately on receipt of the subseription. 
Every article offered is of firet quatity, inclading Booxa, 
any one worth the price of subsoription; Caromos from Cale 
brated Paintings and eywal to (he origenals, of large size and 
stitable for any parlor; Pockrr Coox Svovra; Syverms or 
Daess Corrine, (this received the //iyhcst Contenntal Award ;) 
Suver Platep Wane Mratiowery, Linxy 
Manasn, etc., ot¢,, ete. 


ommence ite sixteenth 
heretofore, full of new 
ta to which it ia 


| 


of al kinds 


FOR CLUBS 
We have larger and more valuable Premiums, ineluding 
fhooxs of all kinds, Suver Puaeee Ware, Baacerr Sawa, 
Scrssons, Grengoscores, Games, Taste Curceny, Croom, Ap- 
yostasta Tasuss, Fiormve Macumves, Kyrrrine Macuuers, 
Oumwa, Dowwan and Tra Sevs, and numerous other desir 





AUTOMATIC 





tapes Ouly machine 
Invention, and bd whe qortd 
producing Antomatic 
most Tension and 
Marvelous Stiteh 
Resulte Indicator 
Trade Mark in bese Of every Machine 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Send Postal Card for Wihwstrated Price List, &c 
Willcox & Gibbs 8, M. Co., 

(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New Yor... 


D. 8. EWING, 1127 Ohestaut St., Philada, 


en - 


able articles of which a full liet will be torgened on 
| application to the publisher 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 


17 Bast 14th Street, N.Y. 
AGENTS REQUIRED EYEZERY WHERE. SEND ror PARTIOULARS. 


CHEAP MUSIC. 
$3.00 for 10 cents! 


THREE BACK NUMBERS OF 


OHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR, 
Containing Three Dollars worth of new and geod 
music (vocal and inatrumental all grades) will be sent, 
postpaid, to any address, ou receipt of Ten Cemta, 

Address J, oe RCH & CO. , Oineinnati, 0 
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LONGLIELLOW. 

A superb life-size portrait of the 
poet LONGIFELLOW will be sent 
withthe ATLANTIC MONTHL Y for |. 
1876 to any person remitting $5.00 
direct to the Publishers. : 

N. B.—The list of attractions for 
1876 is a brilliant one, inciuding 
Mr. Howell’s new novel, “ Private 
Theatricals,”’ Mrs. Kemble’s ** Old 
Woman's Gos sip,” new Sketches by 
Mark Twain, papers by Warner and 
Aldrich, and the latest productions 
of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes and 
Whittier. Address H. 0. HOUGH 
TON § CO., Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The Book for the Holidays, 


Jur Poetical Favorites, 


SECOND SERIES. 


By Prof. A. ©. Kewpnics, of Rochester University. One 
vol. large 12m Printed on Rose-Tinted Pap ind very 
mtly bound in combined black and gold stamping 


Price $2 
It will be by far the most elegant book of the year 
for the price 


This volume is made up of selections from the choicest 
longer English poem 

The great success of the Fraet Sentes or Oun Porricat 
Favonrrre ” will secure to this volume a large sale. 


We have also ready AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 


OUR POETICAL FAVORITES. 


FIRST SERIES. 


Uniform with the new volume in both paper and binding 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 


By Mre. Annie Epwarps. One vol. 8vo. Paper, $1.00 


Cloth, $1.75. ° 


LECTURES TO MY STUDENTS. 


By Rev, C. H, Srungzon. One vol. 12mo0. Price, $1.25 


STANDARD JUVENILES 


Which every Bookseller ought to have. 
Rollo’s Tourin Europe, - ~-_ per vol., $1.00 
Rollo Books, - - - per vol., 63c. or 1.00 
Abbott's American History, : per vol., 1.25 
Arthur's Home Stories, - - - a 1.00 
The Spectacle Series, - - - 1, » 1.00 
Walter's Tour in the East, - - es 1.00 
Pictures and Stories of Animals, - o “4 1,00 


All elegantly illustrated and bound in the most attrac 
tive atyles 
Either sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the price 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


ONE. CENT 


Faye for a POSTAL CARD, and, on receipt of your 


= ‘88 Written thereon, we will send you a sample 
The Largest, Tlandsome st, Best and Cheape 
Paper of its class in the We 
The Cricket on tae Hearty is a mamrmoth 1 
4 lumn paper (size of Harper's Wee V t 
pr I, profusely illustrated. and filled w 
reading for ldand young It contain splendid continued 
ind short stories, sketches, poems, witand humor, usef 
knowledge, valuable receipts, “Farm and Househe 
Hygieni Popular Songs,” Games, Puzzies, ete., « 
It is emphatically 


A Paper for Everybody 


and gives more rthe money than any other The price is 


Only One Dollar a Year, 
{ to every subscriber is presented our new and elegant 


“Gems of American Art,” 


smammoth portfolio containing six large and exq 


wravings It js enough to say of tl preminm ¢ tit 

was executed for us by the Aldine Company, and that the 
istrations are perfect transcripts of thé ane and 
nest that ever appeared in The Aldi ] 


is | 
tainly worth not less than twe » dc lar Price of 
paper without Premium, seventy<five cents 
a year, 


We will alao send the poper THREE MONTHS ON 
rRIAL FOR ONLY 15 CEN rs 
Specimens Free Addre 
Fr. M LUPTON & CO.. Pul ! 
87 Pat v, N 
“Toe Crrceer”’ Owe Year Foee Parties who sul be 
throug! r the higher-priced papers and magazines 


receive Tue Cricket one year free. For particulars, sce 
samples. Agents wanted everywhere 


ml PRAIRIE PARR 


Established 1841. 


The Great, Leading, Popular Farm, 
Orchard and Fireside Journal 
of the Northwest. 


FOR TOWN and COUNTRY, FOR OLD and YOUNG. 


f 





Published Weekly at Chicago, in a neat quarto form « 
eight pages, handsomely illustrated 


Terms, Postage paid, $2.19 per Year in Advance, 
Cheaper in Clubs. Three Months on Trial, 60 cents. 
PROSPECTUS AND SAMPLE COPY FREI 

Address 
THE PRAIRIE FARMER COMPANY, 
118 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


11, 12—1 

YRBHENHOUSE AND REDDING PLANTS Lars 

K Stock; Fine Assortment; Packed to go safely any 
digtance; Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 3cent star p 
foF splendid Illustrated Catalogue. Address 


R. G. HANFORD & BON, ¢ imbua, Ol 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 


NOW FOR THE GREAT CENTENNIAL! 


THE HARVEST IS GooD! 
PROSPERITY ABOUNDS! 
TIMES ARE EASY! 


AND NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE FOR 


MOOR EHS 


RURAL NEW~YORKER, 


THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED 


Agricultural and Family Weekly. 





Tits Famous . arm and Fireside Favorite will celebrate the National Centennial by making a better 
paper than ever, and furnishing its 53 Numbers for 1876 (each worth the price of a yearly copy), postage 
free, for $2.65-—and in clubs of ten or more for only $2.15! This makes It the Cheapest Weekly of its Class on 
the Continent, as it has long been the Best AND Most PoruLAR—ia fact, the 


STANDARD IN ITS SPHERE. 


Moorr’s Rvera. has for the past Quarter of a Century been not only the Standard Authority on all 
branches of Agriculture, Horticulture and Domestic Affairs, but a Choice, Pure and Unexceptionable 
Its Founder and Conducting Editor has had over thirty years’ experience as an Agri- 
cultural Journalist, and his Associates possess rare ability and practical and scientific knowledge, The 
nim is to render the issues of the Rurau for 1876 superior to those of any previous year—to make the 
paper worthy the cordial support of all engaged in rural pursuits, and also an acceptable visitor to 
families In both Town and Country, It comprises over a dozen distinct departments—Practical, Scien- 
y, besides News, the Markets, etc.—all carefully and ably edited, thus giving a greater 
information and miscellaneous matter, interspersed with illustrations, than any other 


FamILy PAPER. 


tifle and I 
variety of u 
American journal, Indeed It is 


THE PHOPLE’S PAPER! 


And certainly the best one extant for the Farmer, THe HorTIcvULTURIST AND FLORIST, THE STOCK 
Grower, THE DAIRYMAN AND THE Hovsewire. 

With “J sior"™ for its glorious motto, and “ Progress and Improvement" its laudable objects, the 
“OnLp Rvura.” purposes to manifest more enterprise and spirit during the ensuing year than even 
before, and henee prove Itself in both sTyLe and ConTENTs worthy a largely increased National clr- 
culation. That it is the 


BEST RURAL AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 


THias lone been acknowledged, and that it merits a Million of Subscribers is now conceded, Those who 
know the Rura will subseribe for 1876 without urging, and all others are inviled to send for and 


examine specimens, which are mailled free, 


FORM, STYLE, TERMS, &c. 


Moorr’s Runa New-YorKer contains Sixteen Quarto Pages weekly, finely and profusely Dlus- 
Only $2.65 per year, $2.15 in clubs of ten or more, postage pald, Now is the 


trated and neatly printed. 
Time to Sul he and Form Clubs. Great Inducements to Club Agents. Specimens, Premium Lists, etc., 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


78 Duane Street, New York. 


sent free. ddress 
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MAGAZINE 


1 Evangelical, Non-Sectarian, Independent! 


ristian at Work, 


T. De Witt Talmage, Editor. 


Mr. Talmage’s Sermon each week. 


HOME ADVERTISER, 


e American Rural Home! 


THE CHEAPEST’ f 
First-Class Farm and Family Journal 
Published in the World. 


{ LIVE WEEKLY, CAREFULLY EDITED,| Fall Reports of Mr. Moody's Work. 


FULL OF FRESH AND VALUABLE A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


MATTER, 
By Rev. W. M. BAKER, 


having Able Contributors in all Departments, and One of the most popular of American story writers. 
PERFECTLY PURE IN TONE! TWO NEW PREMIUMS! 
Ib seeks 10 advance every tntereet of Rural Homes| “AN AMERICAN FARMYARD,” 
ughout the land Conducted by practi 1 wie ‘ After Josern HN x ited twenty-nir { nd 
A Recognized Authority on Pra ui Subjects, und is widely | heretofore ifor$ , n : 
ted from bythe Presa ger rally. _ put hedin tl weed we . " - 
very centre of the Great Garden Region of America, it EXQl SIT! FLORAL GROUI 
it ready command a mass of Agric eu ural and i Painted expressly for this paper by M W r, and 
al information of p liar ¥ to ‘while ita I t romoed by L. Prana & Co., Koston 
Departments are characte d by originality rhe y g . P 
te, and present week by week a table of contents n Most Liberal Terms to Agents, 


ind varied than found in any other journal of AND EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY. 





ONLY 91.60 4 year, postpaid, in clubs TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 

Baw On Trial 13 w for 30 cents \\ t premium postage prepaid €3.00 
] il - yet I j In CASH W if er pr n ed, J ta i 3.45 
I r Premium reulat 1 Specimen (free) address With either premium, mounted, by expr at sul 


SCTIDOL’B OX PONSEO......0000ecceeeeeevesene . 4.00 


B. R. CORWIN. Publisher, 


BOX 5105, NEW YORK. 


THE RURAL HOME, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New, Accurate and Beautifally-executed 
Stecl-engraved Likeness of 


T.S. ARTHUR 

















DI AMOND DEALER & JE WE LER, 


WATCHES, JZEWELKY & SILTER Wake, 





ms tm of the pris will be # iwi \ WATCHES and JEWELRY REPAIRED. 
oa dis paper 10 Pt wh ch have only been 7 « 602 Chostnut St., Pr-is- 
printed 1oo 
ul ; phone hie dt “ gr beet = — = dong ‘ ike. A VERY LARGE STOCK OF 
"ated to any adress on wept o the peso vy | Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 
the ut ——, uM. STODD AR ra co. AND 2 
ve Ghectnat Breet, Heiladslntite SILVERWARE 
P . be wanted Oo Always on hat Cour ordera 80 I } f | en 
$12: te fa A, ee TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. a Se ae all parts of the. United s 





Tuvense Srooess | | '! 40,000 or mus (fence 


if LIFE AND LABORS OF Nh 










“WANTED, 
ININGSTO 


lemand inereasing, Full of thrill S aterest The Wheeler & Wilson Mf'g 








ft : srations of thirty years’ strange exp 8, 

a Woo untry ; the millions are cag or 10 get it, and m ® . 

agents are needed. ROPITS 1 are SPLENDID. For particulars 0. 0 | p | 

address HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, ’ a € a, are 
12—y 723 Sansom &t., Philadelphia, Pa 


desirous of securing 


a A WEER to Agents, Old and Young, Male nz 
" male, in their ality Terma and OUTFIT 
Mars B. Address, P.O. VICKERY & 0O., Au several good Agents, and very liberal induce- 


, | ments will be offered to thoroughly reliable men, 

home Sample Ww i P ” s 
$5 to $20 fi lig Ba Beng Portland, Main who can furnish a Horse and Wagon. We are 
now prepared to supply the New Family, the 


The Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener New No. 6, and the New No.7 Machines, and a 


will be sent yaen3mon the to all ape choice of location and territory to work. This is 
plicauts, We do not ask any one to a rare opportunity for energé tic, industrious men 
t ibe for our r until they . ‘. ; - - 
Mouth now Sins they ase toast. ‘Tt wpe sks to engage in profitable business without the in 
for itself. Price only $1 per pear, vestment of capital. Letters addressed, or parties 
ree Moat tiberal terms to clubagen(s of 1] I 
any paper in this country. Pur- calling on us, will receive immediate att 


dy's NYmall Frait Instractor 
isa work of 64 pp. that tells in sit 
le language just how to grow Fruits in ab undance 
r home water urket Price, 26 cents, postpaid 
A.M. PUBDY, ‘Bochester, . ¥. 6—1 y. 


WHEELER & WILSON MY’ 4 00, 
014 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























































_ HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. | 


| NEW BOOK ror THE 1 000,000. 


UR WESTERN BORDER 
ne Hundred Years Ago. 


A Graphie History of the Heroic Epoch of American Bor- 
der Life. Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White en, 4 
Exciting Adventures, Captiv _ s, Forays, Scouts, Pione: 
women and boys. Indian war-paths, Camp life and Sports. 8 
A book for Old and Young. Not a dull page. No com 
| petition. Enormous sales. Agents wanted everywhere, 


Circulars free. Address J, C,.McCURDY & CO, 
PRESENT, ‘ | 1—3. 26 8. Seventh Street, Philadelphia p a 


»_ asitwill be enjoyed of the prettiest VASITING CARDS you 
* Dunine tax wao.e Year, 65 ever saw, with your name neatly printe J on 
them, sent by return mail upon rece ipt of 25 

cts. and a three-cent stamp. You will have 
Young Folks’ News. samples of Glass, Marble, Snowflake, Damask. q 

\ 25 a year, with a Repp, Tinted and White Bristol. The stock shall be first 
RF CHROMO. dS | class. I have some of the most particular and expert 
: 4 prioters in the country, and employ no inexperienced 
YOUR CHILDREN } | boys to turn off cheap, second-class work. Being care- 
WANT IT! +i fully printed from nickle-silver-plated type, the impres- 

sion i the finest that can be made. No blurred or im- 





Do OTE TORE Ae EA NELO ME: 
2 NS esac 


4 aifred Copy to perfect work leaves my establishment. I have many 


Alfred Martien -* gents who say my cards are the best and cheapest they 
taher, Philada, | 


ever saw. I have 69 styles of type that we use for visil- 

ing cards alone; and more than 60 kindsofcards. Some 

say they know about fifly p wees to get cards. and that 

they prefer my cards and prices toall others. PRINTERS 

in all parts of the country are sending me orders, fi rth ey 

say I ean furnish them on better terms than they can 

| afford to give the same class of work. Every wee 5 my 
cards are growing more in favor an« d pone arity. “ More 
than pleased,” “Never was so well satisfied before,” are 
almost unanimous expressions. Try the m, and you will 
say the same. Send stamp for circular. Write plainly, 
and give full address. Remember, the cards will be sent 

EWS is’ entering on the aigth year | by return mail. . — : 
of its publication, and is as sprightly | Ww. C. CANNON 
and attractive as ever. All who receive 46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass, 


itare delighted. It is our endeavor to - AGENTS WANTED 
make it one of the best Juvenile Papers | . 


in the country. If you wish your young PAPERS AND MAGAZINES 


people to have the best literary food, such as will sustain 
n 


and elevate, and n« «Sag ant © moral sensibilities, send AT LOWEST CLUB RATES. 


them this Beautifally Illustrated Paper every week, and 

cause a sunshine in your home such as you have never oO. P. CURTIS, 

had before. Published weekly at $1.25 per annum. 12—1 North Parma, Monroe Co., N. Y. 

Send 3-cent stamp for ‘e Specimen. = A TO nee 
ALFR MARTIEN, 

1—2. 21 t south Seventh St,, Philada. 


8 S ” shaved from the best 

IM FERRY? CO Nat Leaf, for pees 
‘ ! and Cigarett 

a Does not —_ tongue sore. Sample on receip 

a 9f20 cents. Highest Award, Vienna, 1573. Send fo 

veneer Hp } ircular. 


: WM. S. KiMBALL & CO., 
jp! ‘one of the largest Pxeaess Tonacco Works, 
4 ee and most comprehen- —8. Rochester, N, Y. 
A 
I 














ive Catalogues pub- 
lished; contains about 250 


rages, over 600 fine engrav- 
ings, 2 elegant colored plates, N ZELY,'S i= NCYCLOPEDIA, ie] 
and gives full descriptions, F ew an evise Ldition, LH ) articles. 
prices, and directions for plant- | 3,000 engravings and 18 splendid maps. The best book 
ing over 1200 varieties of Vegetable of universal knowledge inthe language. Now in course 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding Plants, of publication. Age te wanted Specimen, with map, 
toses, &e,,and is invaluable to Farmer, | Sent for 20 cts. BAKER, DAVIS & CO, Phila, Pa. 
Gardener and Florists. Address, | ON A POSTAL CARD send your address to K. V, Cur- 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 718, 17 East 14th Street, New York. Easy and Profitable 


Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, Mich. Employment for the Winter explained by return, 
— CO., 769 Broadway, New York, 

















——— want First-class Agents for the best 
Dr. W ARNER’S money-making articles in the world, 


gan Tak hse, >, DOMESTIC 


The only Corset constructed upon 








peastolcss al principles, it secures = AP ! Ene 
realth and comfort of body, with grace - er, 
and beauty of form. Lady agents , ; \% 7 MACHINES 
wanted every where. Samples, any | UYU" ’ ~ . 
size, by mail, $1. Address, | - 9 ~ <egee rms of 
WARNER BROS, 168 Broadway, Now York. ; ; pangelorBpeout hand 
Mactines of of every des- 


Successfully OO 

C” PAPER F. . 
<ehontmnar he eaeed, The Best Patterns made. Send Scts. aemeons 
ig A ae ey Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Correspondence from Physicians solicited, Acents Waxten. “@i NEW YORK. 
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“This is Truth, though at enmity with the Philosophy of ages.”—Dr, Gat, 
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H THE SCIENCE OF MIND is the central point around which revolve the whole 
' circle of the sciences. SELF-KNOWLEDGE is the key to the Science of Mind. 
The Phrenological Journal is devoted to Best. The Phrenological Journal is now 
the Science of Man physically, socially, intellec- | in its 61st volame, has a large circulation, and is es 
tually, and morally It treats on Ethnology, or teemed a judicious teacher, a safe guide, and a moral 
the Natural Iil-tory of Man; on Phrenology, or | monitor in our best families. It teaches cach his 
the Brain and its Functions; Physiognomsy, or | temptations, and how to avoid them ; how to Educate 
Signs of Character, and How to Read Them; Psge | Train, an! Govern Children ; how to Manage the In 
chology, or the Science of the Soul; and on Blog | sane and the Imbecile. It advocates all measures cal 
raphy, Choice of Pursuits, and aids in show- | culated to reform, improve, and to elevate the individual 
ing, on Scientific Principles, what Each can Do | and the race 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“Tre PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL proves that the in ‘Few works will better repay perusal in the family 
creasing years of a periodical is no reason for its lessen- | than this rich storehouse of instruction and entertain 
ing ite enterprise or for diminishing its abundance of ment, which never fails to illustrate the practical phil 
interesting matter. If all magazines increased in merit osophy of life with its lively expositions. appropriate 
as steadily as ine PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, they anecdotes. and agreeable sketches of distinguished 
would deserve in time to show equal evidences of pop- | individuals.”"—N. Y. Tridune. 
ularity."—NV. ¥. Times 

Monthly, at $3 a year, in advance, Single numbers, 3) cents. Cinbbed with Tae Science or 
HEALTH a year for $4.50, po-t-paid. 
Splendid Premiums are offered for Cluba, An Illustrated and Descriptive Premium List sent on application 


Address 
S. R. WELLS & CO., Publishers, 737 Broadway, New York. 


——— - ——\ 


CIENCE or, EALTH 





nis useful and successful Magazine enters now upon its eighth volume. It 
fills a place in literature occupied by no other, and has already proved its great ne- 
cessity. Its object is to teach the Sciemce of Life, and all that relates to the art 
of Recovering and Preserving Health. 

HOW TO RETAIN HEALTH,—It is better topre- | IT IS A FAMILY MAGAZINE, as every rumber is 
serve health by obeerving the Laws or Lirs, than to | devoted largely to domestic interests; considering the 
reek to regain it when lost. Learn to avoid the causes | health and needs of Women, and especially the physi 
of disease by reading the Screncke oF HEALTH. | cal wants of Campren. It will tell with minateness 
' | how to feed, clothe, and care for the young. 

INVAL'OS Should read The Science or Heattn | 
regularly, and learn the nature of their aliments, and HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT.—Heatturocnt 
the methods prescribed for Set¥F-TREATMENT. | Cookerr.— Valuable articles on “‘ Foop snp 17s Prep- 

ARATION”’ are written expressly for this Magazine 

‘*DOCTOR’'S BILLS” can easily be saved in many | In the same department is given an amount of in 
familics; or enough to pay for ten times the subscription | formation, in short, brief paragraphs, worth in them 
price every year, by simply following the plain teach selves the price of the Magazine. 

Inge of the SciENCE OF HEALTH. 
TEACHERS ehould interest themselves in Tue 

HEALTH OF WOMEN. —It is a lamentable fact that Science or Heattu. It will enable them to under- 
seventy-five percent of the women in this country have | stand the mental and physical condition~ of them 
bad health. The wives and daughters of business men, and pupils, and help to make teaching a deli 
professional men, and farmers, are suffering in one way stead of the drudgery that so many find it now to be. 
or another, and, strange as it may seem, those who s 
should be strongest—those in the country—suffer the AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL.—TueE Science or 
most. This comes not ec much from over-work, as | HeaLtnu is not the organ of any person or institution, 
from a violation of the simplest Laws of Lire and | but an independent, earnest teacher of the laws of l'fe 
Heauvta, which would in large measure have been and health, and ia published in the interests of the 
avoided by following the teachings of Tuk Science or | people, and not as an exponent of any man’s practice 
Hea.ra. or profession. 

Terms:-—?2 a year, post-paid ; single numbers, 20 cents. AGENTS WANTED. 
Splendid Premiums given for Clubs or Cash Commission. Send for Terms. 


Address 8 R.» WELLS & CO., Publishers, 737 Broadway, New York. 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


“The Leading American Newspaper.”’ 


The Paper for Business Men, Farmers, Families and all the People. 




















1, It publishes all the news, 

2. It is candid and independent in all things. 

3. Its moral tone is unexceptionable, nothing appearing in its pages unsuited for the most 
refined and cultured family cirele, 

4, It has the best and freshest correspondence, poems, stories; in short, the cream of the cur- 
rent literature of the day. 

5. Its agricultural department is the fullest, most thorough, practical and useful of any paper, 
giving its readers in each number as much or more than the higher priced monthlies, 

6. Its market reports are the standard of dealers and producers throughout the country for 
promptness accuracy and reliability. 

7. Its aggregate circulation is larger than that of any other four-cent morning paper in New 
York, 

8. Its circulation, regarding character as well as number of subscribers, is better than that of 
any paper in the country. 

9. It is growing more vigorously, and increasing in circulation more rapidly, than any of its 
rivals. 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 


(Postage Free to the Subscriber.) 


DAILY (by mail) 1 year $10.00 | WEEKLY, 1 YeAP........00..00000+ 
eg 6) oh RS SRS, Se eee eee . 8,00) Five copies, 1 year...... . 
Five copies, 1 year 2.50] Ten copies, 1 year 
Ten copies (and one extra), 1 year 25. Twenty copies, 1 year 
Thirty copies, 1 year 


Every person procuring a club of ten or more subscribers is entitled to one extra WEEKLY, and of fifty 
or more to a SEMI-WEHEKLY. 

To clergymen, Tht WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be sent for one year for $1.50, Tue Semi-WerEKLY for $2.50, 
and THe DAILy for #9, 

4e- Specimen copies of either edition of Toe Trrmune, and circulars giving full details of the contents 
of the great series of TRIBUNE Extras, sent free to any address in the United States 

az All remittances at sender’s risk, unless by draft on New York, postal order, or in registered letter. 

Address simply THE TRIBUNE, New York, 


ARTHUR’S AND THE TRIBUNE. 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE will be sent to any address in the United States, postage paid, with the WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE, for M per year, regular price 94.0; or with the SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE for §, regular price $.50. 


Address all orders THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


TO POSTMASTERS. 


All Postmasters are authorized to receive and forward subscriptions to Tux TRIBUNE, retain- 
ing their commission from the collections, or receiving extra copies of Tur TRIBUNE /or their 
trouble. Special terms have been established for Postmasters, and will be Surnished, with speci- 
men copies, blanks, posters, etc., on application. 

Address “THE TRIBUNE,” 
ll 9 New York, 
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MEN GO WILD 


about splendid teeth. Therefore, fair ladies, it behooves you to 
know that Sozodont makes them glitter like Orient pearl. By 


} 


this pure Vegetable Dentifrice the enamel is rendered impervious 
to decay, all discolorations are removed, the gums become hard 


and rosy, and the breath rendered pure and sweet. 
used Sozodont without approving of its clea 


ing properties, 


No lady ever 
nsing and purify- 
and the flattering testimonials that have been be- 


stowed upon it by eminent Dentists and scientific men speak 
volumes of praise for its merits. SOZzOdomnt contains not one 
particle of acid or any ingredient whatever that will injure the 
enamel, and is free from the acrid properties of Tooth Pastes, etc 
Ask your Druggist for Sozodont, One bottle will last six 


months. 
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graphic press, we are enabled to retail 
them at from 25 cents to $1 each and 
vize afairmargin. For purposes of 
framing and ornamentation they are as 
good as the originals, or very nearly so. 
A beautifully illustrated outline cata- 
los ue of these subjects, enabling any 
e . a distance to make a selection 
ligently, will be sent to any ad- 


BEAUTIFUL 
WORKS OF AR 


0, 30, 50c., and $1.00 each. 
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THE GRAPHIC Co., 
. 39-41 Park Place, New York. 
Dr. WARNER'S 


SANITARY CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and Self- 
Adjusting Pads, 

The only Corset constructed upon 
yhysiological principles, it secures 
health and comfort of body, with grace 
and beauty of form. Lady agents 
wanted everywhere. Samples, any 
size, by mail, 0. Address, 

WARNER BROS. 763 Broadway, New York. 


THE “* PANTECT, a 
OR UNIVERSAL WORKER. 


The most complete and effective 
combination of LATHE, DRILL, 
SCROLL-SAW and CIRCULAR-SAW. 

Just the thing for the amateur or 
artisan. Positive action Scroll-Saw, 
swings 14 inches, has accurately fitted 
spi ndles, is very ligh t running, and will 








tonabevel. Lathe swings 7 inches, | 
wd will turn 12 inches. Cireular- 


Saw, cross-cut or rip, cuts square and 
true, arranged for rabbeting, greoving, 


etc. Drill always running while the | 


machine is in motion. 
Send stamp for full descriptive illus- 
trated circular. EDWARD 0. CHASE, 
7 Alling Street, Newark, N. J. 





day at home. Samples worth $1 
Stinson & Co., eteed. Maine. 





tqents wanted. Specimen, with map, | 


dress, postpaid, on receipt of 15 cents. | 





WANTED. 


The Wheeler & Wilson Mf’g 
Co., of Philadelphia, are 
desirous of securing 


several good Agents, and very liberal induce- 
ments will be ofiered to thoroughly reliable men, 
who can furnish a Horse and Wagon. We are 
now prepared to qa the New Family, the 
New No. 6, and the New No. 7 Machines, and a 
choice of location and territory to work. This is 
a rare opportunity for energetic, industrious men 
to engage in profitable business without the in- 
vestment of capital. Letters addressed, or parties 
calling on us, will receive immediate attention. 


WHEELER & WILSON MF’G C0,, 


914 CHESTNUT STREET, 
6—l y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$12 & day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 

terms free. TRI EB & CO., Augusta, Maine, 

li—y. 

SFRIGHTLY as EVER. THE YOUNG FOLKS’ 
NEWS is entering on the eighth year 
of its publication, and is as sprightly 
and attractive as ever. Al! who receive 
itare delighted. It is our endeavor to 
make it one of the best Juvenile Papers 
in the country. If you wish your young 

people to have the b. st literary food, such as will sustain 

and elevate, and not deprave the mora! sensibilities, send 
| them this Beautifully Illustrated Paper every week, ard 

cause a sunshine in your home suc!) as you have never 
| had before. Published weekly at $1.25 per annum, 
| Send 3-cent stamp for a Specimen. 

ALFRE MARTIEN, 

| 1—2. 21 South Seventh St., Philada, 


‘GREENHOUSE & BEDDING PLANTS 


Large stock; plants well grown; finest New and 
Old varieties, Sent hy Matl or Express. I!lustrated 
Priced Catalogue free. Address 


| ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 


A New, Accurate and Beautifully-executed 
Stecl-engraved Likeness of 


T.S. ARTHUR 


| Has just been complete d. Those wishing to secure early 
copies of the prints will be supplied as follows: 
*rinted on 4to paper ( proof 
| On India paper _— of which have 
printed) Sereees 
This engraying is by y the 
| and is regarded by Mr Arthur’ ~ fr iends as the best like- 
| ness extant. 
| Copies mailed to any address on receipt of the price by 
| the Publishers, 
J. M. STODDART & CO.,723 Chestnut St., Phila. 
aaaiebanalite ———4 








“The Household Magazine of America!” 


ARTHUR’S 


ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE 


FOR THE CENTENNIAL YEAR. 


Antucer’s IcuveTraten Home MaAGazine not 
f the day, but claims t } its peculiar character 
nerican people in their home and social life than a 
It is not the rival or competitor of any other maga 
and addresses itself to men and women of taste 
fe, and an interest in humanity. It not only goes 
( sant companion and nd, interested in all that interest 


} 
instruct, epee pe ode every one from the youngest tot 
For the great Centennial Year, the Ho Magazine ill be more at han 

jlishers offer the following rich songenenne , asa partof what will appear in its pag« 


put 


EAGLESCUIFPE, 0) tts sccnor ve“tktias Duutowas's | HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY sitesi to" 


ox,” (which has been pronounced the best American ecial interest to our readers. 
ry given by any magazine during the year), will be will be = ge oie 


me d in the January number ie 
au. em LIFE SHE LAID DOWY. By. 8. ARTHUR. TE HOME CIRCLE, «i eaters 
y Author of “ Dezonau Norman; Her Work a ad t of pl the hi here oe iene 


Reward This new s¢ al will also be commenced in 


he January aft. r. rat MOTHERS’ DEP THEY Will be careful 
This Department of the Home AR ted, and have 
Magazine, wl ich has alw wes beer s from thoughtful and experienced writers 
besides 


xoeedingly rich, will contain bes des the above serials, | BOS AND aus TREASURY, : 


best writers. 
will alw: iys 


Cohedal 


illt ustrs at i 


1d“ Tue Deacon's He ie D Ve need only ant nce 
his series of apers _ Pvest's inka itable and unique de- 
\ { pe —— _— Ba is ‘ of the best aut! has always afforded 
ne 8 0 er are so we wr . 
- Bg meth gated ay 


— ice 


POrTAT IL PAPERS, | yar, a ETE Witt MHD POET, ee 


oyme- and charact 
r readers that no word of commendation on our part 


aaa STNNS, SERN a2 eet tL = 
Svtaiaiettepconsay ores | OMMTRATOS OF YATRA TORE, 


West. 
NTF. istrs pee i a oy ve. attracti ve 


- i uti if all ias 
MOMAN'S WORE DHE WORLD, Fe | a 
le and suggestive art s, from the pen of one whose and ILLUSTRATIONS. Th I 
, long experience, a 4 observation, make her CENTENLAL NOTE Magazine will hav« ript 
1 nughly compet it to write on the subject, will treat = pi rial ustratie =~ S great Centennis 
f Wo yman’s Work, studies, modes of thought and oppor- tion to be he 7 lin PI elphia during the year 1876. 
inities, and while showing how utte rly impossible it is 
for hae $0 saneeed tn the warded Without carole ote iy and ue N Et PATTERNS FOR + eer ND 
paration, will indicate the way in which this needed drens’ Dres 
reparation can be made ano wie sdged to 
e the A sd a ti al and u efal ‘of any in the country 
a GIRLS AT ML VOOD, By CHATTY BRO. Author | and as they are always accompanied with full description 
f My Gints asp Un of the garment cantneiel to Wa teed etc., a the cost <« 
r this title our fair y will be pleased to pattern, so enabling every woman to be, if she « oses, her 
rn ‘that ‘Cuatrr” has promised to go on talking to them own dressmaker, our lady re ide rs will see that, in this 
their habits, manners and dress, and about their feature, our Magazine is rendered alm nsat 


e duties and pleasures in her wise and pleasant way. | the family. We give these patterns by special arrangement, 


t llspe to 


TERMS IN ADVANCE.—POSTAGE FREE. 


1 Copy One Year $2.50 | 6 Copicsone year, & one togette veep of Club, $13.00 
3 Copies 66 - 6.50 | 10 = - 21.50 
S@ Specimen Numbers 15 Cents, in Currency or P. O, Stamps. 
&3>-PREMIUMS TO CLUB GETTERS,—We have had engraved on steel a very enetee and elegant pict 
representing Queen Elizabeth at the moment when a it to Si at rrant of her cousin Mary Stuart 
sa picture of great merit, and treated with unusual skill and vigor, being one of the fine >» have had eng 
i copy of this beautifi Lipicture will be mailed as a premium to every vds us a club of subscribers; 10 cents to 
be remitted for cost of mailing 
&g-Any subscriber who may « 


REMIT Send Post-office order or draft on Philadelphia, New York or Boston. If you cannot get 
ii f Office order or draft, then, have your letter registere« 


S@-To Apvertisers. As the Home Magazine circulates largely in all parts of the United States, it offers one of th 


general Advertising Mediums in the country. 
T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
No. 1129 CHESTNUT STREET, empeicecn nde Penna. 


¢ 


lesire to possess this elegant engraving, can have it at the nominal price of 30 cents. 


a I 


ré 
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HOME MAGAZINE 


It is shaved from the 

Natural Leaf, for !} 

echaum and Cigarette 
Does not make the tongue sore. Sample on rec 
{20 cents. Highest Award, Vienna, 1873 ! 


‘reular, 
WM. S$. KIMBALL & CO.. 
Pxerriess Tonacco Works 
Rochester, N. Y. 


aT 
New ZEURS ice Raitt, Paes articles 
) engravings and 18 splendid maps. The best book 
iniversal knowledge poh at anguag Now it rse 
of publication iqents won > ‘imer ¥ t mar 
sent for 20 cts BAKER, DAVIS & Pl 


GREENHOUSE & BEDDING PLAN 


Large st ~ad ssorto 
distanced, Sat For pnuarante fi Send 3 
for splendid Llastrat ed Cata a 
KR. G. HANFORD & SON, < sivabus. Ohio. 


UY the INDEXED DIARY, good for five 
) years, and good at any time of the year, 
Price, 82, Address, ERIE PUB. CO., Eric, Pa. 


FLOWERS. 


if W, Ww ath C. t f Pla n's & 
HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, W cst Chester, Pa. 


BRAINARD’ Ss MUSICAL WORLD, 
$20 WORTH fester tet 


of 
MU: SIC " ay ie ths 
I or $1.50. of music ineach v« olame. 


$2 00 worth of new masie a 
Agentsa wanted. ( 


t rea 
Oaly St. 


S. BRAIN ARD'S SONS 
Music Publishing tlouse, Cleveland 


NEW BOOK FOR THE 1,000,000. 

UR WESTERN BORDER 

ne Hundred Years Ago. 

th i el Epoch of Ame aun | 
Red 


\ 
imy 


ray 
} 

s du 
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J.C. : Met t RDI “« co. 
THE “ PANTECT, x 
On Vass RS ey E 


iA 
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| 
| 
| 
} 
| , 
: + irtisan. P tive action Seroll-Saw, 
7 PP si urat tte 


lig unning, and vy 
Pathes sW ings 7 I ‘ 
) inches, Cireular 
t or rip, cuts squar 


w rabbeting, grooving 


ADVERTISER. 





LEWIS LADOMUg SS 
(DIAMOND DEALER & JEWELER, 


WATCHES, JEWELRY & SILVER WARE, } 
\. WATCHES and JEWELRY REPAIRED. / 


802 Chestnut St.. P* tia 
A VERY LARGE STI00K OF 





Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry | 


AND 
SILVER W. powrdngs 


Always o hand Country orde’ solicite ( 


sa to all par [ ads 


ee <r | 


ede demane 


Florida Moss ! Florida Moss! 
DECORATE! DECORATE! DECORATE! 


your Homes and the Church 


WITH THE BEAUTIFUL FLORIDA MOSS 


Decorate 


nd $2 + 


C. A. LINCOLN, Real Estate A 
Jacksonville 


ot 
OTs, 


re 


/ 


ii 


WANTED. 


40.000 OF THE oo 


Lin UN CSTO! Ni § 


, Florid 


4a 


The Wheeler & Wilson Mf'g | 


Co., of Philadelphia, are 
desirous of securing 


A nit ind verv heral 
will I ed to th I 
10 can furnisi 1 Hors and W 
vy prepared to supply the N W 
New No. 6, New No. 7 
ice of location and territory t 
opportunity for en ergetic, in 
engage in protitable b 


of capital. Lett 


and the 


1 us, will receive immedi 


Wi IEELER & 
914 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


a | g19 =. n — it home Agents wan 
ec PRUE & CO., A 


igusts 
r 


| WILSON 1 MFG $00, 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


We have never met with wood engravings—outside of the Art Journal 

whose peculiar province it is to cater to the artistic taste of the weali 
upper and middle classes of this country, that made the faintest 

of Scribner.” 


approach to those 


1876. 


Eyousn Journal 


BNER’S MONTHLY. 


ittention of the public to ScRIB- 
deservedly ranks 


We 
NER’S 
among the BEST I! 
WORLD, 

The papers American 
which have appeared in its pages, among which 
were included “The Wonders of the Yellowstone” 
and the “ Grand Cafion of the Colorado,” have won 
wide-spread admiration on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic; and “ The 
beautiful engravings, have been re-issued in book 
form in both Great Britain and America, For the 
year we have broader plans than ever 
The magazine will be enlarged, and there 


invite the 


MONTHLY, which now 


USTRATED PERIODICALS OF THE 
Scenery, 


tive ol 


uUsirat 


coming 
before. 
will) be 


Three Remarkable Serial Stories by American Writers. 


"Gabriel Conroy,” 


By BRET HARTE. 


Of which the Boston Post says: “ Itis a serial that 
will make every new number of SCRIBNER’Ss eagerly 
sought for, if it had nothing else to recommend it.” 

The Canadian IUustrated News predicts that “ we 
have found at last the American novel.” 

The Louisville Courier Journal says: “The second 
installment is even stronger than the first, justifying 
all that was looked for.” 


We began in January 


"Philip Nolan's triends, 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


This is an historical romance, The scene Is laid 
in the South-west, at a time when that territory 
was first Spanish, then French, and then American, 
ir was imminent, to obtain the control 
of the mouth of the Mississippi. It is likely to be 
the great romance of the Mississippi Valley, as 
GABRIEL CoNROY will be of the Pacific Slope. 


"That Lass 0 Lowrie’s, 


By FANNY HODGSON BURNETT. 


The friends of “Scr tBNER” who have read “Surly 
Tim’s Troubl “One Day at Arle,” “The Fire at 
Grantley Mills,” and others of Mrs, Burnett's short 
stories, will not need tobe assured that they have a 
rare treat before them. Thescene of the new novel 
is laid in an English mining town, and from the 
first page to the last the interest is unflagging. 


and when w 


Great South” articles, with their | 


Among other notable papers we mention the fol- 
lowing: A SECOND “FARMER’S VACA- 
TION,” by Col. GrorGr E. WARING, descriptive 
of a row-boat ride of twd hundred and fifty miles, 
in one of the most fertile and interesting of the 
vine-growing valleys of Europe—a region never 
seen by the ordinary traveller, but fall of interest, 
in its social and industrial aspects. A rare colleo- 
tion of REVOLUTIONARY LETTERS. A 
SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 
ON AMERICAN COLLEGES. The Serics 
includes William and Mary, Harvard, Yale, Michi- 
gan State University, Wesleyan University, Am- 
herst Agricultural College, Princeton, Union, Bow- 
doin, Trinity, and other typical institutions of the 
country. Elegantly illustrated articles on OLD 
NEW YORK, illustrated papers on AMERICAN 
CITIES, etc. 

Mr. Clarence Cook's illustrated papers on HOUSE- 
FURNISHING AND DECORATING will be 
continued, and there will be special papers on 
HOUSE-BUILDING and kindred topics. | 

The editorial control and direction of the Magazine | 
will remain in the hands of Dr. HoLLAND, who will | 
contribute each month editorials upon current | 
political and social topics, Our readers may look to | 
“ Topics of the Time” for healthy opinion; “* The 
Old Cabinet” for pure sentiment; “Home and 
Society” for graceful economy; “Culture and 
Progress” for criticism; “*The World’s Work” | 
for industrial intelligence; “ Bric-a-Brac” for wit | 
and innocent pleasantry. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY is now recognized, both in 
this country and in England, as the great repre- 
sentative American Magazine. 

Encouraged by the favor accorded to it by a 
generous public, weshal! aim, during the Centennial 
year, to eclipse its former achievements in both its 
Literary and Art departments. 

ScRIBNER is sold by all Frrst-CLAss BOOKSELLERS | 
and News-Dealers, 


Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a Number. | 


Bound vols, (6 numbers), cloth, @ACN...........cceseceseeeses 
do do. half morocco, each 
The 10 vols. complete, Nov. 1870, to Oct. 1875, boun«. 
in maroon cloth...... . a 
do do. bound in half morocco. 30.00 
Vols. begin in November and May. Any of the earlier 
volumes (I. to VIII.) will be supplied separately to parties 
who wish them to complete sets at this rate, ¢ ¢, cloth, 
$2.00; half morocco, $3.00. 
Booksellers and Postmasters wil! be supplied at 
rates that will enable them to fill any of the above offers 
Subscribers will please remit in P. 0. Money Orders, or 
in Bank Checks or Drafts, or by registered letters. Money 


| in letters not registered at sender's risk. 


NoveMBER’ and December xuMBERS, containing the open- 
ing chapters of Ganriet Connor, free to all new subscribers 
for 1876. 











BEAUTIFUL EVER- BLOOMING 


ROSES. 


avers Pot Roses, — le = immediate flowering, sent 
safely by mail, postpaid Five splendid varieties, all 


sbeled, $1.00, 12 do. $2.00, rt do. $3.00, 26 do. | 


$4.00, 25 do. $5 5.00. For ten cents each, additional 


one Magnificent Premium Rose to every dollar’s | 


worth ordered, Send for our new GUIDE TO osx | 
CULTURE, and choose from over 300 finest sorts 
We are the largest Rose-Growers in America, and the only 


ones allowing purchasers to make their own ae | 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Address THE DINGEE 
& OONARD OO., Ross Growsrs, West Grove, Chester 
4, 5, 6 


Co., 


1876 DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR, 1876 
Contains descriptive and price list of Vegetabie, Flower 
and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and every 
GARDEN REQUISITE Seautifully illustrated. Send 
two - c na stamps fo oT po vmetage 
NRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
_3, 4 % 


BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


Delivered free of cost per mail at your door. Splendid 
assortment of ROSES, six for $1.00, thirteen for $2.00, 
Send for New Descriptive Catalogue of ‘Plants gratis. 
HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 
34,5 


Fine ever-blooming and other 

roses sent safely by mail post 

paid everywhere, and their 
safe arrival guaranteed. 6 for $1; 14 for $2. 
premium rose with each pac ket when ten cents is 
added. A large collection of Bedding Plants, Shrubbery, 
etc. Catalogue freetoall. Address 

JOSEPH T. PHILLIPS, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 


THE “PANTECT,” 
OR UNIVERSAL WORKER. 


The most complete and effective 
combination of LATHE, DRILL 
SCROLL-SAW and CIRCULAR-SAW 

Just the thing for the amateur or 
artisan. Positive action Seroll-Sai, 
swings 14 inches, has accurately fitted 
spindles, is very light running, and will 
cutonabevel. Lathe swings 7 inches 
and will turn 12 inches. Cireular- 
Saw, cross-cut or rip, cuts square and 
true, arranged for rabbeting, grooving 
ete. Drill always running while the 
machine is in motion. 

Send stamp for full descriptive illus 
trated circular. EDWARD O. CHASE, 

7 Alling Street, Newark, N. J 


WIMBLEDON 
Long Range Breech Loading 
Practice Pistol & Targets. 


Carries a \ inch ball with accu- 
racy fifty teet, without powder or 

ercussion. Brass barrel, hair trigger. For sa 
y dealers. By mail, tree for 75 cents, with per 
manent ammunition for target practice indoors, 
id for sporting out of doors, 


ACENTS WANTED. 


A. A. GRAHAM, 67 Liberty Street, New York. 


* >S3HONI N3AR8 





A splendid | 





LEWIS LADOMUs — 


~ 

/DIAMONP DEALER & JEWELER, \ 
WATCHES, JEWELRY & SILVER WARR, 

A WATOHES and JEWELRY REPAIRED. 4 


502 Chestnut St., Pris. _ 
A VERY LARGE 8TOOK OF 
Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 


AND 
SILVERWARE 


Always on hand. Country orders solicited. Goods sent 
by mail or express to ali parts of the United States 


Junense Scecess!' 20.000 ov THe (ENUINE 
AS IFE AND LABORS OF Nh 
| nlready sold, demand increasing. Full of thrilling interest 
and spirited {lustrations of thirty years’ strange experiences, and 
s wonderful country ; the millions are eager to get it, and more 
agents are needed. PROFITS are SPLENDID. For particulars 


address HUBBARD BROS, Publishers 
12—y 723 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


* Florida Moss ! Florida Moss! 


DECORATE! DECORATE! DECORATE! 
Decorate your Homes and the Church 
WITH THE BEAUTIFUL FLORIDA MOSS. 


| Large 50 cent, $1, and $2 packages, sent postpaid by mail, 
Price per barrel $5, on board cars or steamer. 20 per cent. 
liscount on larger orders from Churches, Societies, Flor- 
ists,ete. Cash to accompany all order 
a— Onance Groves, Farms, City anp Country Rest 
DENCKS, ETC., FOR Sate ANP Excaanes. Address 


C. A. LINCOLN, Real Estate Agt., 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


a 


*,* Refers to the Hon. Marshall Jewell. p.m.a. 2—4 


A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and Fe 
ty male, in their locality. Terms and ol TRIT 





FREE. Address, P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, 


Maine. 


WANTED. 


The Wheeler & Wilson Mf'g 
Co., of Philadelphia, are 
| desirous of securing 


several good Agents, and very liberal induce- 
ments will be offered to thoroughly reliable men, 
who can furnish a Horse and Wagon. We are 
now prepared to supply the New. Family, the 
New No. 6, and the New No. 7 Machines, and a 
choice of location and territory to work. This is 
& rare opportunity for energetic, industrious men 
to engage in profitable business without the in- 
vestment of capital. Letters addressed, or parties 
| calling on us, will receive immediate attention. 


WHEELER & WILSON MY’G C0. 


914 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$19 a day at home. Accents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


| iy. 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





MATTER OF POPULAR INTEREST, 


We condense m the Lchigh Register tho 
substance of a /onversation about Oak Hall, in 
Phil iaf Wanamaker & Brown's “ Largest 

i se in America.” A visitor and 
thes cers ; 

Visitor. ““ What corner is the Building on?” 

Attendant. “South-East corner of Sizth and 
Market. Please note the SIXTH, for some 
strangers secking Oak Hall, have been misled 
by designing persons.” 

V. “1t is perfectly colossal! Do you know 
its dimensions?” 

A. “12,000 square feet—66 on Market, and 
180 odd on Sixth, six stories high, has over 
three acres qf floo , and covers space once 
occupied by twenty different busi- 
ness places.” 

. “Do you use steam-power?” 

A. “A giant young engine furnishes power 
for the freight and passenger elevators, and the 
boilers steam for heating, and the other opera- 
tions of the house.” 

V. “ What order do you fake with goods?” 

A. “They are first ope%ed and arranged in 
the basement, on long counters, and taken 
thence on the fggigh/elevator to the inspec- 
tor’s room on th oor.” 

V. “Is inspecting*the first ee 

A. “No, sir, measuring. The goods are first 
measured in the piece, then inspected. The 
cloth passes over rollers in the face of a strong 
light, and two men sit, one before and one 
behind the goods, watching with the eye of a 
hawk for the least pin-hole imperfection, and 
marking every flaw, so that the cutter may see 
and avoid it when he comes to cut the gar- 
ments.” 

V. “ You must employ an a of cutters?” 

A. “Come to our fiith flogf and sec! We 
keep 70 hands all thet Ming up the cloth 
into garments,—besid machines that do 
a dozen men's work eaclM&t a stroke.” 

V.“Do you manufacture all your own 
goods 7” 

A. “We do, and most carefully. Our ex- 
aminers inspect every stitch and seam, and 
certify to ev y garment as extra-well made 
before we put our ticket on it, and become 
responsible ior it.” 
P Vf “Your system must save you a great 

eal i 

A. “In every direction, sir. It is 
and economy we practice all ae w 
that enables us to put our 
people as we do.” 

nt “ Aiter inspecting the work, what becomes 
of it?” 

A. “Before it goes into Stock it is ticketed. 
Every single garment has its number and 
other points noted on it, so that its entire his- 
for, can be traced without fail, upon our 

OOS 
V. “ You must have 30 or 40 salesmen ?” 

A. “Why sir,on busy days you may/see 100 
in the various rooms and suites off rooms, 
selling to the throngs of customers.” 

’.“ Do you do an order bu 
and express?” 
A. “Very great. Alloverthecountry. Our 


perfect system 94d rules of self-measurement 
make itpossib%e to please people 2,000 miles 
away j Perfectly as if they were here in 
person.’ 

V. “I suppose you have at least half a dozen 
different departments?” 

A, “My dear sir! we have more than twenty, 
each charged with its own business, and each 
thoroughly organized, a necessary wheel with- 
in the great wheel.” 

V. “Will you name a dozen or so of them ?” 

A. “With pleasure. The Custom Depart- 
ment, for those who prefer custom-made to 
ready-mad suraiing Department, 
with its se stock of all underwear. 
The Shirt tory, with its busy machines, 
making our own first-class shirts. The Trim- 
ming Department, itself as big as many a regu- 
lar store, The Garment Stock Room. Tho 
Receiving Room, The Order Department, 
named before. The Special Uniforms Depart- 
ment. The Delivery Department, with its 
score of messengers. The—” 

V. “Hold, hold! sir, enough!” 

A. “I’m not halfthrough! The Advertising 
Department, with its bilLand sign distributors, 
ochingess publishingA business and popular 
journa ¢, 50,000 copies month] 
(tell all your fri wosend forit), The Men's 
Department, witiPits many rooms. The Boys’ 
Department. The Youths Department. The 
Children’s Department, with its special 
entrance for ladies. The Telegraph Depart- 
ment. The Chief Clerk's Department, with 
its book-keepers and assistants. General Man- 
ager’s Department; Financier’s Office, and 
other offices of the fi all busy as bees 
thinking, planning, ting, buying, mak- 

,sending out, selling, 

hys joining their forces 

to carry on a business"with ra ple amount- 

ing between $2,000,000 and $8,000,000 an- 
nually.” 

V. “S-t-u-p-e-n-d-o-u-s!” 

A. “Indeed it is! I forgot to name the 
Cashier's Department, which handles its $25,000 
of retail sales on Some single days!” 

V._ “$25,000! Immense! That's what enables 


A, “Exactly! 
people throng here, k that we depend 
on low_prices and imm sales.” 

V..“What are the ‘FoUR RULES’ I hear so 
much about?” 

A. “Our system of business dealing—1, One 
price, no deviation ; 2. Cash for everything; 3. 
A guarantee protecting the purchaser; 4 ihe 
money returned if the buyer can’t otherwise 
be suited.” 

V. “ Nothing could be fairer.” 

A. “Nothing. And the people see it.” 

V. “Well, 1 thank you, sir, for your polite 
attention.” 

A. “Notatall, It’s a pleasure to e you. 
Call again; and be sure pl Wana- 
maker & Brown’s Oak Hull ~East ‘cor- 
ner Sixth and Market.” . 

V. “Thank you! Ishall be happy to doso. 
Good morning.” 
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in Camp and Town by using the 


WAKEFIELD EARTH-GLOSETS. 


S40, S30, S15, 85. 


A handy and every way satisfactory privy in the house; requiring 
attention once in a few days or weeks. More useful than will be 
believed without using. 


$5 WATER-CLOSETS. 
36 DEY ST. NEW YORK. “THE LAZY MAN'S COMMODE.” 


A perfect substitute for the common chamber utensil. Available 
nN : 
PAMPHLET GRATIS. everywhere, because odorless, cleanly, portable and capacious 


Doctors ail Nurses order them. 


WAKEFIELD EARTH-CLOSET CO., 36 Dey Street, New York. 


Agency in 1 Philadelphia, No. 900 Walnut Street. 


INOW READY. 


VISITORS GUIDE 


Avoid Malaria, Colds, Prolapsus and many ills 
| 


THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Published under an exclusive contract with the Centennial 
Board of Finance, making it 


THE ONLY GUIDE-BOOK THAT WILL BE SOLD ON THE EXHIBITION GROUNDS. 


The “ Visrrors’ Guipe” is published in two styles, and at the following popular prices :—Stiff Paper 
Back Edition, neat and attractive, 25 cents per copy. Fine Cloth Edition, elegant paper and typography, 
i) cents per copy. 

The “ Visrrors’ Gurpz” contains:—1. A fine and original Guide Map of Philadelphiaz 2. A fine and 
original Guide Map to the Centennial Exhibition Grounds and Buildings, 3. Forty-eight (48) pages of 
valuable and interesting information respecting the Centennial Exhibition and Philadelphia, with 
illustrations of the principal Exhibition Buildings, 4, It contains no advertisements, but only information 
of interest in connection with the Centennial Exhibition and Philadelphia, 


aa@- For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Dr. JoHNsoN’s $SO HEALTH-LIFT. 


Commended by LL.D.S-D.D.S-M.D.S-Prof.s-Sch. Principals-Att’ys-Bankers, etc. 
oon om & oot full Circular. J.W. Schermerhorn & Co., 14 Bond St., New York, 


Lives and Portraits of « a 
the Presidents of the United States during the first one 


| hundred years of the Republic; to which is added the 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
| With all the Amendments. Beautifully printed on toned 


1876 DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR, 1876 | paper, with eighteen finely-engrave ad portraits. P - e 
Contains descriptive and price list of Vege table, Flower Age y 25 on ow mail postage paid. For sale by 
and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and every | ‘ gents and booksellers 

GARDEN REQUISITE. Beautifully illustrated. Send T.S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia. 


two 3-cent stamps for postage. ¥] 20k pe r day at home. Samples worth $1 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. to ree, Stixson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
3, 4, 5, 
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BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Pot Roses, suitable for immediate flowering, sent 
»y mail, postpaid, Five splendid varieties, all 
labeled, $1.00, 12 do. $2.00, 19 do. $3.00, 26 do. 

4.00,35 do. $5.00, For ten cents each, additional, 
one Magnificent Premium Rose to every deilar's 
worth ordered, Send for our new GUIDE TO ROSE 
CULTURE, and choose from over 300 finest sorts. 
We are the largest Rose-Growers in America, and allow 
purchasers to make their own selections, Satisfaction 

uaranteed. Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.,, 

Rose Growers, Weat Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


safely 


REAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


Delivered free of cost per mail at your door. Splendid 
assortment of ROSES, six for $1.00, thirteen for $2.00. | 


Send for New Descriptive Catalogue of Plants gratis. 
HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 
3, 4, 5. 


RO ee E Ss Fine ever-blooming and other 


roses sent by mail post-paid 

everywhere, and their safe 
arrival guaranteed. 6 for $13 14 for $2; 30 for $4. 
Purchasers’ choice of nearly 600 varieties of roves and 
other plants; carefully labeled. Fine preminm rose with 
each package, when 10 cents is added, Catalogue free. 

Address JOSEPH T, PHILLIPS, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 


THE “ PANTECT,” 
OR UNIVERSAL WOREER. 


The most complete and effective 
combination of LATHE, DRILL, 
SCROLL-SAW and CIRCULAR-SAW. 

Just the thing for the amateur or 
artisan, Positive action Scroll-Saew, 
swings 14 inches, has accurately fitted 
spindles, is very light running, and will 
eutonabevel. Lathe swings 7 inches, 
and will turn 12 inches, Cireular- 
Saw, cross-cut or rip, cuts square and 
true, arranged for rabbeting, grooving, 
ete. Drill always running while the 
machine is in motion, 

Send stamp for full descriptive iNus- 


trated circular, EDWARD 0. CHASE, 
7 Alling Street, Newark, N. J. 

LOOK HERE For only %5 ets. | will send 
you, post-paid, Two Beautiful 

Chromos, cach 12x15 inches in size, and also a pre- 
sent, Your money refunded, if not perfectly satisfied. 
All please send, and when Chromos and Presents are re- 


ceived, show to your friends, and tell them of this great 
offer. Address li, C, Newton, Troy, N, H. 


1 A BOOK 


For the People and ei Children, 


ONLY 25 CENTS. 
A LARGE AND RAPID SALE! 


Lives and Portraits of all the Presidents of the United 
States from Washington to Grant; to which is added Ine 
Constirution ov Tae Unirep States, WITH ALL THE AMEND- 
mints. Every man and boy in the country should have 
a copy of this little book, in which will be found a con- 
densed and readable History of the United States for the 
first one hundred years, as well as the pereonal and 
= facta of interest in the livesof ali the Presidents. 

or sale by Booksellers; or sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents. 


$ T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia. 
5 





A WEEK to Agents. Oid and Young. Male and Fe- 
male, in their locality. Terms and OUTF‘T FREE. 
Address P. O. Vicxgry & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








LEWIS LADOMUs SSN 
DIAMOND DEALER & JEWELER, 
WATCHES, JEWELRY & SILVER WARR, 


WATOHES and JEWELRY REPAIRED, 
8029 Chestnut St., Pris. 


| 


| A VERY LARGE STOOK OF 
Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 


AND 


SILVERWARE 


| Always on hand, Country orders solicited. Goods sent 
by mail or express to all parts of the United States. 


Junense Suocess!! 20,000 or Tue (fexvixe 


T LIFE AND LABORSOF ‘ 


IVNINGSTON 


already sold, demand increasing, Full of thrilling interest 
land gs 4 Mustrations of thirty years’ strange experiences, and 
a wonderfe) country ; the millions are eager to get it, and more 
agents are needed. PROFITS are SPLENDID, For particulars 
address HUBBARD BROS, Publishers, 
12—y. 723 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOSSAMER 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND MISSES. 


This new and very popular garment is being adopted 
for storm wear, by hundreds of ladies and gentlemen in 
|} all parts of the United States. It is found to be particu- 
| larly useful in the summer as well as winter, from the fact 
| that it is not affected by heat or cold, is proof against 

WATER, MUD, WIND, SNOW AND SLEET. 

The garments, when rolled, can be easily carried in the 
| dress or coat pocket; thus can be always at hand when 
| protection is wanted, The material of which the Gossamer 
| Cloth is made is a coated Scotch Gingham, making a cloak 

or coat weighing only from nine to sixteen ounces, and 

having the appearance of a rich BLACK BILK. 

Gents’ Gossamer Hats and Caps weigh but two ounces, 

and are sold ina six-inch leather wallet. Also the Gossa- 
|}mer Umbrella, “the only real water proof umbreila” 
lever made, Our goods are for sale by first-class Dry 

Goods and Rubber Houses throughout the United States 

and Canadas. Gossamer Leggins for Ladies, Gentlemen, 
| Misses and Children, the only leggin made which is 
| water-proof. For the eg of ourselves and the 
| public we stamp our trade-mark, “Gossamer Water- Proof,” 
| on the loop of every garment we make; also on our leg- 
| gins and umbrellas. None are genuine if not so stamped. 
| See for yourself they have our trade-mark, 


'GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING C0.,, 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 


N. B.—To accommodate those living where our goods 
are not sold at retail, we will send by mail, post-paid, to 
any address, one 56-inch Lady's Cape, $8.25; one Gent's 
Sack, any size, $10; Gent's Hat, $2; Gent's Cap, $1.26; 
Gossamer Cloth, 36 inches wide, $1.25 per yard. 

Send posfal-card for Illustrated Circular. 

3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 1. 


$12 





Agents wanted. Outfit and 


@ day at home. 
TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


terms free. 
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7?_SHAKSPEARE. 


“ Put Money in thy purse. 


SOMETHING NEW IN MONEY PURSES. 


THE PORTSMOUTH PURSE. 


A most convenient receptacle for carrying silver change. Made of Turkey Morocco, with buckskin 
lining, with or without nickel clasp. 


Pride, Postage paid, without Clasp - - $1.25. 
“ with Clasp - - - 1.50. 


— 


MIDSUMMER STATIONERY. 


We have just introduced a new Box containing four quires of 


WARD’S CELEBRATED ROYAL IRISH LINEN PAPER. 
With Envelopes to Match. Price, $3.50, 
The box being made of wood, can be packed without damage, and sent by express. 


We also make a specialty of the following articles, any of which will be sent by mall, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price, 


Centennial Note Paper, egg-shell finish, per quire, with Envelopes, 60 cts. 
We keep constantly on hand a fall and complete supply of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN PAPERS, 
Comprising over 800 kinds, ranging in price from 40 cts, to $1.25 a quire, 


AND ARE OONSTANTLY RECEIVING ALL THE 


New and Desirable styles of Illuminated Stationery. 
Monograms, Coats of Arms, Crests, Visiting and Wedding Cards Engraved, 


Orders by mail carefully and promptly filled, 


el 


—— 


aa PENS, PENS, 





























| A sample card, containing fifteen steel pens, assorted sizes, with name and number of each pen and 
| price per gross attached, sent, postpaid, to any address for 25 cents. Any one can thus, after actual trial, 
order pens by mail with the assurance of receiving those exactly suited to his hand, 

| 


THE RUBBER PEN. | THE STYLOID PEN. 


The best substitute for the quill yet offered; quite| Durable and flexible, So constructed as to write a 
as pliable and much more durable, | page without replenishment, 


Price, by mail, per doz., 30 cents, Price, with holder, by mail, 25 cents. 


SCRIBNER & CO., Stationors, 743 and 745 Broadway, N. ¥. | 
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FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND MISSES. 


This new and very popular garment is being adopted 
for storm wear, by hundreds of ladies and gentlemen in 
all parts of the United States, It is found to be particu- 
larly useful in the summer as well as winter, from the fact 
that it is not affected by heat or cold, is proof against 


WATER, MUD, WIND, SNOW AND SLEET. 


The garments, when rolled, can be easily carried in the 
dress or coat pocket; thus can be always at hand when 
protection is wanted. The material of which the Gossamer 
Cloth is made is a coated Scotch Gingham, making a cloak 
or coat weighing only from nine to sixteen ounces, and 
having the appearance of a rich BLACK SILK. 
Gents’ Gossamer Hats and Caps weigh but two ounces, 
and are sold in asix-inch leather wallet, Also the Gossa- 
mer Umbrella, “the only real water proof umbrella” 
ever made, Our goods are for sate by first-class Dry 
Goods and Rubber Houses throughout the United States 
and Canadas. Gossamer Leggins for Ladies, Gentlemen, 
Misses and Children, the only leggin made which is 
water-proof. For the eae of ourselves and the 
public we stamp our trade-mark, “ Water-Proof,” 
on the loop of every pepo we make; also on our leg- 

ins and umbrellas. None are genuine ifnot so stamped 

e for yourself they have our trade-mark, 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING 00., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 


N. B.—To accommodate those living where our goods 
are not sold at retail, we will send by mail, post-paid, to 
any address, one 56-inch Lady's Cape, $8.25; one Gent's 
Sack, any size, $10; Gent’s Hat, $2; Gent's Cap, $1.25; 
Gossamer Cloth, 36 inches wide, $1.25 per yard, 

Send postal-card for Illustrated Circular. 

li, 1. 


3, 5, 7, 9, 


An agent just cleared $1909 first 3 weeks selling the 
LIRE AND L- 


IWINGSTONI 


Another $80, first 6 days. Over 50,000 copies of this 
standard Life of the Veteran Explorer sold. 
150,000 more needed by the people. A book of match- 
less interest, profusely tlustrated, and very cheap. 
A royal chance for agents, For proof and terms, ad- 
dress Hunpanp Bros,, 723 Sansom 8t., Philade!phia. 








LEWIS LADOMUg SSN 
DIAMOND DEALER & JEWELER, 


WATCHES, JEWELRY & SILVER WARE, 
WATOHES and JEWELRY REPAIRED, 


802 Chestnut St., Pris. 





A VERY LARGE STOOK OF 
Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 


AND 


SILVERWARE 


Always on hand. Country orders solicited. Goods sent 
by mail or express to al! parts of the United States, 


‘THE COMPOUND _ 


OXYGEN TREATMENT 


Fight years of very extensive practice has established 
beyond a doubt, that the Compound Oxygen is superior 
to any other ong Agent now known, In the Pprompryess 
with which it cures, the renmawency of the cures, and in 
the vanirrr and desperate character of the diseases 
which yield to its action. 

It is not a MepicaTIoN, but a most wonderful vrrauizer. 

Three seasons spent by the subscriber in dispensing 
the Compound Ox7Ren in Washington has done much to 
enhance its reputation, Its sterling character is endorsed 
by Hon, Wm, D, Kelley, Senators Bereman and Spencer, 
Justice Field and many others 


G. RB. STARKEY, A. M., M.D, 
1116 Girard 8t., Phila. 


~ THE “PANTECT,” 


OR UNIVERSAL WORKER. 


The most complete and effective 
combination of LATHE, DRILL, 
SCROLL-SAW and CIRCULAR-SAW. 
Just the thing for the amateur or 
artisan. Positive action Seroll-Saw, 
swings 14 inches, has accurately fitted 
pindles, is very light ranning, and will 
cutonabevel. Lathe swings 7 inches, 
and will turn 12 Circular- 
Saw, cross-cut or rip, cuts square and 
true, arranged for rabbeting, greoving, 
ete, Drill always running while the 

machine is in motion 
Send stamp for full descriptive illus- 
trated circular EDWARD O. CHASE, 
7 Alling Street, Newark, N. J, 





inches 


2—12 
5OL PER MONTH to Agents. Bample 25 Cents, 
J, J. Unversivorn, 2lst Ward, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
7, 8, 9, 10. 
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OF THE UNITED STATES. 


z 

s 
To which is added THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES, with all the Amendments, The Por- 


or: PRESIDENTS 


traits in this tasteful and handsomely printed little book have been selected from authentic pictures, and 


engraved in the best style. 


After presenting in the biographical sketches of the eighteen distinguished 


American Citizens who have filled the Executive chair of the nation, such personal facts as are most 
prominent and Interesting in the lives of each, the Author has carefully epitomised the civil and political 
history of every Presidential term, the whole showing in a connected series the internal history and pro- 
gress of the United States during the first Century of our Republic, 

Embracing, as this little book does, in a small compass the leading and most important events in the 
progress of the United States for the first one hundred years of its existence, it will pleasantly refresh the 
memories of all who have lived in these events, and give to young and old an intelligent and orderly 
arrangement of all the facts connected with our civil and political history from the beginning, 


a@- Price 25 cents. 
Agents wanted in every town and neighborhood, 


T. S. 


Sent by mail on receipt of the price. ‘ 
A liberal discount, 


ARTHUR & SON, 


Philadelphia. 


| 
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SPOTTED LIKE DOMINOES!! 

The teeth soon become speckled if every defilement is not re- 
moved every twenty-four hours. Therefore do not be neglectful of 
their care, and allow tartar and scurf to mar their appearance and 
destroy them, but cleanse them daily with that mild, gentle, 
balsamic dentifrice 


SOZODONT! 


which absolutely protects the tee th from all destructive influences, 

and keeps them white as pearls, The effect of SOZODONT 

upon the whole economy of the mouth is marvellous, keeping the 

yume rosy and healthy, the teeth untarnished and imparting to the 

ee ath a balmy fragrance. SOZODONT is now pli aced upon 
se almost every toilet tab le, as ladies especially know full well the 
@ value of beautiful teeth. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


B. 3 BABBITT'S BABY SOAP. ISITING CARDS. {0 fino white. 


nead rinted sent free r¢ 
ag Only the purest veg- sage A a . 
stable olls used in its To introduce my cards wi 
manufacture. No ar | including snowflake, damask 
tifelal and deceptive ‘amples for stamp 





~ ERNEST HART, R 
ingredients ° = Rg ion 
VALLED FOR THE TOI- rN SS RELIEVED. No M 
~ LET AND THE BATH. . J. Wood, Madison, Ind 
‘et Used in bathing chil- asics 
dren, will prevent 7 6 ” 
Sat | = THE PANTECT, 
skin soft and emooth, contribute to health, and prevent disease 
Does away with all powders, chalk or other emolients. A cer OR UNIVERSAL W hegnieregaongar 
tain preventive of chafing itching, #c., in bables, the causes of i: 
balf the erying and crossness of babyhood. Worth ten times its rhe nn comple anc effi 
cost to every mother and fam|ly In Christendom ; packed in boxes combinati of . ‘ 1 HE E. bi 
pb A aa each, and sent free to any address on receipt | a R OL L-SAW and CIRCULAR 
Of $2.0, Address B. T. Bobvict, NEw Yorg Crry. 7 set the thing for the amateur or 
> For Sale th 1 | le amateu 
- nl By or Kale by all Druggleis. “G® es | " artisan. Positive action Moeelh Mem, 
An agent just cleared $1900 first 3 weeks selling the } swings 14 inches, has accurately fitted 


spindles, is very lig tru ng, a W 
LIFE AND LABORS NN han abevel.” Lathe ow inge 7 " 
LN LW GSTO and will turn 12 inches < ireular- 
Saw, cross-cut or rip, ct square at 
Another $80. first 6 days. Over 50,000 « WN. of this : true, arranged for rabbeting, gr 
standard Life of the Veteran Explorer sold etc Drill always running whil 
150,000 more needed hy the people. A book of match machine is in motion 
s interest, profusely Ulustrated, and very cheap P : Send stamp for f lescriptiy 
A royal chance for agents For proof at terms, ad = 2 trated circular. F LDWARD O.CHA 
dress Huspagp Bros., 723 Sansom 8t., Philade om »hia. 7 Alling Street, Newark 
ll—y 


Prettiest } Flouseheld a ournals in U. Ss. 
Gems Of Beauty! Ladies! Young Folks! Just the Papers for You! 
SEND 15c. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 


A perfect beauty. Ful! of charming stories, pletares and reading. Dewot. 
ed to Housekeeping, Household Elegancies, Art, Music, Home Pots, Ladies’ 
Fancy Work Society Amusements, Flowers, Window Gardening, Cottages, 
ete, The prettien Ladies’ Paper in America. A perfect Gem, 

Wonderfully popular. Ladies all delighted with it. 


S5e., 3 months on trial, with 1 Curomo or Steel Plate Engraving. 
6 “ ‘ ¢ “ “ “ | 





ey o “ without C' remo. 
, Specimen copy. None free. Agents wanted. Get up a Club. 


The Little Gem & Young Folks’ Favorite. 


SEND 10 Crs. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 

The pretticst Paper for the Young Folks inthe U. 8. Fall of pictures, en- 
tertaining stories, puzzles, fan, anccdotes, stories, helps to school studies, aid 
hints for self-improvement, Get up a ¢ lub. Goes like Fun. A! the children 
want it, Parente! it is the best present you can give your boys and rl ls. 

Price, 30 cents, three months on trial, including pretty chromo, “ Mischief;”? 3 months, without chromo, 10e. Specimen copy, 5 cents. 
HOUSEHOLD WIswWG AW CITES :—« splendid new book, devoted to a mu'titude of topics 
of Household Art, Taste and Fancy Work, Transparencies, Leaf Work, Worsted Work, Work Boxes, haskets, Wax Flowers, Fret Saw- 
ing, Picture Frames, Wall P: rckota, ting , Straw Work, Hair Work, Boad Work, dc., &c. Over 300 pages, $50 en, engravings. A charm 
ing gift to any friend, Price $1.50 by mail, post- paid. 
WINDOoOw GARDENING: standard book, superbly {llustrated, devoted to the -ultore of 
Heme wy: and Flowers, for in-doors. Has handsome designs of Hanging Bask. ts, Flowers, and Parlor Decorations. 250 «yravings. 
Tice 50 by mall 
LaADrEes? FANCY WO RE. «—Jut geblishe |. A charming book, devoted to Feather Wo 
Paper Flowers, Fire 8« reens, Shrines, Rustic Pictures, a charming series of designs for Easter Crosses, Straw Ornaments, She | Flowers an oe 
Shell Work, Bead, Mosaic, and Fish Seale Kmbroidery, Hair ork and Card Board Ornaments, Cottage Foot Rests, Window Garden 
Decorations, © ae? a rors, Designs in Embroidery, and an immense variety of other Fancy Work to delight ali lovers of Housebold Art 
Teation wo. 
All above for a (3 Socksellers everywhere, or sent by mai! on rec tpt of price. 


Adires, HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman Street, New Yorke 


N. B.—Please state where you saw this advertisement, 
11—12 
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GOSSAMER 
Water-Froof 
GARMENTS 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND MISSES. | 


This new and very popular garment is being adopted | 


for storm wear, by hundreds of ladies and gentlemen in 
all parts of the United States. It is found to be particu- 
larly useful in the summer as well as winter, from the fact 
that it is not affected by heat or cold, is proof against 
WATER, MUD, WIND, SNOW AND SLEET. 
The garments, when rolled, can be easily carried in the 
dress or coat pocket; thus can be always at hand when 
protection is wanted. The material of which the Gossamer 
Cloth is made is a coated Scotch Gingham, making a cloak 
or coat weighing only from nine to sixteen ounces, and 
having the appearance of a rich BLACK SILK, 
Gents’ Gossamer Hats and Capa weigh but two ounces, 
and are sold i six-inch leather wallet. Also the Gossa- 
mer Umbrella, “the only real water proof umbretla” 


ever made, Our goods are for sale by first-class Dry | 


Goods and Rubber Houses throughout the United States 


and Canadas. Gossamer Leggins for Ladies, Gentlemen, | 


Misses and Children, the only leggin made which is 

water-proof. For the me of ourselves and the 

public we stamp our trade-mark, “Gossamer Water- Proof,” 

on the loop of every garment we make; also on our leg- 

ins and umbrellas. None are genuine if not so stamped, 
¢ for yourself they have our trade-mark, 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING C0., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 


N. B.—To accommodate those living where our goods 
are not sold at retail, we will send by mail, post-paid, to 
any address, one 56-inch Lady's Cape, $8.25; one Gent's 
Sack, any size, $10; Gent's Hat, $2; Gent's Cap, $1.26 ; 
Gossamer Cloth, 36 inches wide, $1.25 per yard. 

Send postal-card for Illustrated Circular. 

8, 5, 7, 9, 11. 1. 





“{Q)STS.FORD 


PIECES or NEW & BEAUTIFUL MUSIC. 
Sales 4000 Per Week. 


Footsteps at the Gate.—Song and chorus, with 

fano-forte accompaniment by W. Hewirr, The 
atest and one of the most exquisite productions of 
this popular author. By many ft is thought to be 
the best of his songs of this character, while all pro- 
nounce it a song that will not only become im- 
mensely popular, but will wear. 

Kneeling at the .—A gem for the 
household or Sunday-school, characterized by the 
same rare pathos, tenderness, beauty of expression, 
and lofty sentiment in music, that have individual- 
ized the compositions of Kari. Repew from the 
beginning. The most popular convention hynin 
that has been written for years. 

Elva Mareh.--A brill ant, pleesing little march 
for the organ or piano, not difficult, yet written so 
that when smoothly played it sounds like a some- 
what difficult neunteel composition, Just the thing 
for those who find it difficult to obtain music that 
they can commit to memory and play on any occa- 
sion, “ without notes.” 

The above have never before been published, are 
copyrighted, and can be obtained at no other place. 
The above three pieces mailed, postpaid, on the re- 
ceipt of Tem Cents. Address 


WHITNEY & CURRIER, Toledo, 0. 


10, 11. 


5 VISITING CARDS, neatly printed with your name, 
and a pretty carp cnromo for 25 cents. Address 
E. L. McCONAUUHY, 
10, 11, 12 Somerville, New Jersey. 








Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


| For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such 
as Coughs, Colds, Whooping Cough, 
ronchitis, Asthma and 
CONSUMPTION, 

The few compositions, which 
have won the confidence of 
mankind and become house- 
hold words, among not only 
ove but many nations, must 
have extraordinary virtues 
Perhaps no one ever secured 
so wide a reputation, or main 
tained it so long as Ayven's 
Currry Pecrorat, It has been 
known to the public about 
forty years, by a long con- 
tinued series of marvellous 
cures, that have won for it a 
confidence in its virtues, never 
equalled by any other medi- 

cine. It still makes the most effectual cures of Coughs, 
| Colds, Consumption, that can be made by medical skill, 
Indeed, the Cuzary Pecronat has really robbed these dan- 
gerous diseases of their terrors, to a great extent, and 
given a feeling of immunity from their fatal effects, that 
is well founded if the remedy be taken in season. Every 
family should have it in their closet forthe ready and 
prompt relief of its members. Sickness, suffering, and 
even life is saved by this timely protection. The prudent 
should not neglect it, and the wise will not, Keep it by 
you for the protection itaffords by its timely use insudden 
attacks, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr, J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
OLD BY Aut DBUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN MEDICINE. 
—l2 


‘The Great “ Hard T imes” Paper! 


THE BEST! THE CHEAPEST!! AND THE 
MOST POPULAR!!! 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THE 


THE 


THE PEOPLE'S FAVORITE LITERARY AND 
FAMILY JOURNAL 


it is a mammoth 16-page, 64-column paper (size of Har- 
per’s Weekly), handsomely printed, profusely Illustrated, 
| and filied with the choicest reading for every member of 
| the family. Serial and Short Stories by the best writers; 
Sketches; Poems; Useful Knowledge; “ Answers to Cor- 
respondents ;” Fairy Stories, Games and Puzzles for the 
| young; “Our Badget of Fun;” “ Farm and Household ;” 
| * Hygienic ;” “Things Worth Knowing ;’’ “ Items of Inte- 
| rest;” “ Popular Songs,” etc., etc Lively, entertaining, 
amusing and instructive, JUST THE PAPER FO 
| THE OME CIRCLE, and gives more for the 
money than any other. Five years established, and has 
a large and rapidly increasing circulation. The price is 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR, 


with choice of three beantiful and useful premiums, as 
foliows: the charming new chromo, “ Yes or No?” size 
15x19 inches, after Millais, made expressly for us; any 
one of the celebrated novels by Charles Dickens, or an 
elegant Box of Stationery. Price of paper without premium, 
only 75 cents per year. We will also send it on trial 
FOUR MONTHS FOR ONLY 25 CENTS, 
The paper is given away for one year to all who subscribe 
unondh We for the high-priced papers and magazines. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Specimen copy sent on re- 
ceipt of soul no attention paid to postal cards, SUB- 
| SCRIBE NOW! 
Address, F. M. LUPTON & CO., Publishers, 
11, 12. 87 Park Row. New York 
| a day at home Agents wanted, Outfit and 
| DIZ terme free. TRUE & CO. Auguste, Maine. 
| ll—y. 


yer day at home. Samples worth $1 
5 to 20 ree. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 
| lly. 




















HOM-M MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 





The Great “Hard Times” Paper | | 


THE BEST ! THE CHEAPEST!! AND THE 
MOST POPULAR!!! 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THE 


CRICKET 


THE 


THE PEOPLE'S FAVORITE LITERARY AND 
FAMILY JOURNAL. 


It is a mammoth 16-page, 64-column paper (size of Har 
per's Weekly), handsomely printed, profusely Lilustrated 
and filied with the choicest reading for every member of 
the family. Serial and Short Stories by the best writers; 
Sketches; Poema; Useful Knowledge; “ Answers to Cor- 
re sponde nts;” Fairy Stories, Games and Puzzies for the 
young; * ‘Our Budget of Fun;” “ Farm and Household ;" 

‘ Hygienic; rhings Worth "Knowing ;’’ “Items of Inte- 
rest;” “ Popular Songs,” ete., ete Lively, entertaining, 
amusing and instructive. JUST THE PAPER FOR 
THE HOME CIRCLE, and gives mere for the 
money than any other. Five years established, and has 
a large and rapidly increasing circulation. The price is 

ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR, 


with choice of three beautiful and useful premiums, as 
follows; the eharming new chromo, “ Yes or No?” size 
15x19 inches, after Millais, made expressly for us; any 
one of the celebrated novels by Charles Dickens, or an 
elegant Box of Stationery. Price of paper without premium, 
only 76 cents per year. We will also send it on trial 
FOUR MONTHS FOR ONLY 25 CENTS, 
The paper is given away for one year to all who subscribe 
enentie us for the hig 
Agents wanted everywhere. Specimen copy sent on re 
ceipt of stamp; no attention paid to postal cards, 8U is 
IBE NOW 
Address, F. M. 
11, 12, 


LUPTON & CO., Publishers, 
37 Park Row. New York 





Send for some of these god, 

cheap and valuable books: Mon 

itor of Freemasonry, ‘00 PP» 750; Morgan's Masonry 
ip 


25c; Odd Fellows 
400 pp , He 


Ex; posed, 25c; 


Exposed, 
; Everlasting Fortune 


Pocket Hoyle, 
150 pp., 30c; 
30c; Granger's 


Te lier, 


rext Book, 150 p ry Man 
Own Doctor, 135 pp amneuldae Horse Doctor. 100 pp., 
25c; Ladies’ Guide to Beauty, 30c; Guide to Ventri.o- 
quism, 20c; Hunter's Gaide and Trapper’s Compacion, 
= ; Courtship Made ay 4 lic; Art of Letter Writing, 
15e ; Marriage Guide, ; Book of Nawre, $1. All sent 
Pp wstpaid anywhere fo rive named, Forty thousand 
00ks of al kinds, on all subjects, at all prices. Sent to 
any address, Catalogues sent free. Don't send money 
to swindlers, but order all your books from the old 
estab iehed Cee and reliable house of HUNTER & CO., 
Hinsdale, N. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BROADBENT & PHILLIPS, 
1206 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR 


60e; 


HEARTH 








h-priced papers and magazines. | 


Modern | 


Art and Etiquette of Key Love, 176 P p,| 
ve | 








Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such 
as Coughs, Colds, Whooping C ough, 
ronchitis, Asthma and 
CONSUMPTION, 


The few com positions which 
have won the confidence of 
mankind and become house- 
hold words, among not only 
one but many nations, must 
have extraordinary virtues 
Perhaps no one ever secured 
so wide a reputation, or main 
tained it so long as Arver’s 
Cuerry PectoraL. It has been 
known to the public about 
forty years, by a long con 
tinued series of marve!lous 
cures, that have won for ita 
confidence in its virtue never 
equalied by any other medi 

cine. It stil! makes the most effectual « f Coughe, 
Colds, Consumption, that can be made by P) skill, 
Indeed, the Caznky Prerorat has really robbed these dan 
gerous diseases of their terrors, to a great extent, and 
given a feeling of immunity from their fatal effects, that 
is well founded ifthe rem ‘dy be taken in season. Every 
family should have it in their closet for the ready and 
prompt relief of its members. Sickness, suffering. and 
even life is saved by this timely protection. The prudent 
should not neglect it, and the wise will not. Keep it by 
you ‘or the protection jitafford by its timely use in sudden 


attacks, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
SOLD BY Aub DBUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN MEDICINE. 
1l—12 


res 


med 


HVAXIDERMIST’S Manual. A complete practical 

guide to collecting, preparing, preserving and mount- 

ing animale, birds, reptiles, insects, &« Illustrated, 

50 cts. Hunter and Trapper's Guide, 20. Dog training, 

25. Of booksellers, or by mail. JESSE HANEY & CO., 
119 Nassau St., N 

,K ETCHING om Nature, in Pencil and Water 

\— Colors, and Drawing and Painting in Colored Crayons; 

a practical instructor, illustrated. only 50 cts. Of book- 

sellers or by mail. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER, 


(Established 1841.) 


A Weekly Agricultural and Household 
Journal, 


FOR TOWN AND OOUNTRY, 
POR OLD AND YOUNG. 
PUBLISHED AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


Recognized authority throughout the United States 
upon matters of 





| General Agriculture, Horticultare, 
Floriculture, Stock Rausing, 
Poultry, Bees, eto’ 


PHOTOGRAPHS, 


As being finished in every respect in the most perfect | 
and artistic manner, and with the most careful attention 
to the proper posing and lighting of the sitter, so as to 
show the likeness and individuality to the best advantage 
They believe their CRAYON PORTRAITS are 
unexcelled. In the hundreds made by their artist during 


To which are added Departments ot 
Geneorai News, Record of the Scason, 


the time he has been engaged by them, they have givea 
perfect satisiaction. 

Portraits in Oil, also the various styles of Porce- 
lain, Aquarelle and India Ink, finished with care 
and attention to likeness 

new three page 


NEW MUSIC =: 


and music complete, as followse—RKainbow in the Clouds, 
by Danks ; What the Little Lips are Saying, by Estabrooke ; 
Softly Shine the Stars of Evening, by Dinemore; Parted 


FOR 25 cts. 


from our Dear Ones, Keller ; Joys of Youth, Waltz Caprice, | 
Loretta Waltz, ‘Luche; Amaryllis, Air du Roi | 


pup 
Lowis XIII. ; 
printed. 


Traumerel, Schumann. All handsomely 
EXCELSIOR MUSIC CO., Boston, Mass. 


. | Si 6 copy, one year, postpaid.. 
we send EIGHT | Ingle copy, one ye F P 


words | ‘even copies, one year, postpaid 15. 00 


| card. 


Youth’s Miscellany, Houschold, 
Literature, Markets, ete. 


TERMS OF See weanee TION 6 
ever 206 


Three copies, one year, postpaid, 
Six copies, one year, postpaid. 


Sample copy free to any address upon receipt of postal 
Prospectus and canvassing ontfit sent tree to 
Agents, who are wanted everywhere to organize clubs. 


Address 
PRAIRIE FARMER CoO., 


12—1. Vhicago, 111. 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 




















° 
HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every family 
—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and read 
with interest by the older. Its purpose is to interest 
while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, sensible, and 
to have really permanent worth, while it attracts for the 
hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 

J. T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Egleston, 
James T. Fields, Louise C. Mouiton,’ 
Rebecca H. Davis, ©. A, Stephens, 
Mrs. A. H. Leonuwens, Harriet P. Spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe. 


Louisa M, Alcott, 
J. G. Whittier, 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young; it is very 
comprehensive in its character’ It gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Current Tales, Poetry, 

Topics, Selections for Declama- 
Historical Articles, tion, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 

Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies sent 
free. Please mention in what paper you read this adver- 


tisement. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


12—1. 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 











“LEWIS LADoMUs, 
DIAMOND DEALER & JEWELER, 


WATCHES, JEWELRY & SILVER WARE, 
WATOHES and JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


A VERY LARGE 8I0cK OF 
Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 


AND 
SILVERWARE 


Always on hand. Country orders solicited. Goods sent 
by mail or express to all parts of the United States. 





GENTS {For 400 Papers and Magazines. 
WANTED ( 4% C. W Bennett, Quincy, Micu. 
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$55 = $77 





a Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
P. VU. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 











THREE Months FREE. 
ON, RIGHT ON! 


“The Western Rural,” 


THE BEST 


Agricultural and Family Paper in 
America. 


CHAMPION OF CHEAP TRANSPORTATION, 


And Farmers’ Rights. 


E CHALLENGE COMPARISON with any 

other weekly of the kind in the United States as to 
amount, character and variety of its reading matter. It 
has been reorganized on a firmer basis than ever before, 
and greatly im roved. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE WESTERN 
RURAL.—Single copy, $2 per year; 4 copies, $1.75; 10 
copies, $1%5; with liberal inducements to Agents, AND 
BALANCE OF 1876 FREE TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
Send stamp for sample copy. 

Or, we will farnish THE WESTERN RURAL for 1877, 
(regular price, $2.00), and the rest of this year FREE, 
the YOUNG FOLKS’ MONTHLY one year, (regular price, 
$1.00), Vick'’s Floral Guide, one year. (regular price, 25c.), 
and a DOLLAR'S WORTH of VICK’S SEEDS, selected 
from his catalogue, all postpaid, FOR ONLY THREE | 
DOLLARS, 


THE 


Young Folks’ Monthly, 


THE GREAT 


Popular Illustrated Literary Magazine 
for Young People. 


A Novelty in many respects ; many departments alone 
worth the whole subscription price. Text-Book for School 
Dialogues, ete. Cash Prizes for Wa gn This 
Monthly supplies wants that have never been supplied by 
any other periodical. Thirty-two three-column pages in 


every number; beautifully designed, with-¢inted cover. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION —$1 per year, postpaid. 
Send 1l0c, for one month's trial. 
Address, in all cases, 


THE WESTERN RURAL, 
59 State St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


THE COMPOUND 


OXYGEN TREATMENT 


Eight years of very extensive practice has established 
beyond a doubt, that the Compound Oxygen is superior 
to any other ons Agent now known. in the PromprNess 
with which it cures, the permanency of the cures, and in 
the variety and desperate character of the diseases 
which yield to its action. 

It is not a MEDICATION, but a most wonderful vitaLrzer. 

Three seasons spent by the subecriber in dispensing 
the Compound Oxygen in Washington has done much to 
enhance its reputation. Ite sterling character is endorsed 
by Hon. Wm. D. Kelley, Senators Bereman and Spencer, 
Justice Field and many others. 


G. B. STARKEY, A.M, M.D. . 
1116 Girard St. Phila. 


5 of Nature is the elegant and 
recherche “ PETRIFIED PER- 
Jy} *the most delightful and lasting per- 


fume known. The shells are imported from Ceylon, are 
a sure preventive of moths, and the most recherche perfume 
ever discovered; used by al! the elite of Paris and Lon- | 
don, as well as by all the aristocracy of America. These 
shells are perfect beauties, jast forever, and impart a charm- 
ing perfume to drawers, clothing, and all they come in 
contact with. Each shell is in a beautiful case, and can be 
mailed anywhere. Agents—ladies and gents—wanted, to 
clear $7 a day selling these wonderful shells. Sample 
Shell sent free, with terms. ete. for only 2° cents. Send 
all orders only to HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


USEFUL, VALUABLE, CHEAP. 


The American Agriculturist 


Is A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 
(Established in 1842,) 


For the Farm, Garden and Household, 


Including a Special Interesting and Instructive Department for Children and Youth. 


-- —_— — 








It is a large periodical of 44 pages, well printed, and filled with plain, practical, reliable, original 


matter, including hundreds of Beautiful Engravings in every annual volume. 
It contains each month a Calendar o of operations to be performed on the Farm, in the Orchard, 


Garden and Dwelling, etc. 
It comprises thousands of hints and suggestions, in every volume, prepared by practical, intelligen 


working men, who know what they write about, 


IT HAS A HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


Valuable to every Housekeeper, affording very many useful hints and directions calculated to 
lighten and facilitate indoor work. 


IT HAS A DEPARTMENT FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH, 


Prepared with special care, to furnish not only amusement, but also to inculcate knowledge and sound 


moral principles, 
When the large ~~ involved in provi ling its interesting and varied reading matter, and it« 


great number of superb illustrations, is considered, 


It is the Cheapest Paper in the World. 


Its subscription price (including the postage, prepaid by the publishers) is only $1.60 a Year; /ovr 


copies. for $ 3 ten copies for $13. oO : twenty or more . $1. 10 e ach, 
An edition’is also published in German, on the s: ame terms as the E nglish, 


mTRY IT. 
The Best and Cheapest in the World, for City, Village and Country. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


No. 245 Broadway, New York. 


’ 
ASTHMA. fiotirimtaen, | TO CLERGYMEN. 


Havin | for postage, three of SWEDEN BORG’S most import- 
er | ant theological works, to as many Protestant clergymen 
between life } in America as may desire to receive them, viz.: The 
and desth True Christian Religion, 613 pages, postage 2 
with ASTH- cents; The Apocalypse evened, 1200 pages, post- 
Mat Seater age 18 cents; and Heaven and its Wonders, and 
compound- Hell, from Things Heard and Seen, 449 pages, 
ing roots and postage 13 cents. Any one, or all, of these books wil . 
he sent as above stated. on receipt of the sum re quired for 
postage. We have already supplied over 23100 volumes 
of these works to clergymen, on their special application 
Sate) as: vered @ Address, J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 715 and | 

eu 0 "17 ‘ - 3 > > P . . } 
—_ or i x 717 Market Street, Philadephia. 
and ; oF Lie | 
PARRA, 850 to 8200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS. || 


Warranted 


to relieve - « 
any case of 
sams’ | Universal History, 
stantiy. so | 
~s patient ANCIENT, MIDDLE-AGES AND MODERN. || 
tosleep. By 
mail, $1.00 | The great interest in al! nations and in our own thrill- 
— ing history of 100 years, makes this book sell fast: r than 
on see : D.LANGELLs any other. 3 books in one. Beautifully illustrated. Low 
Serecsde ty Deensiots. Creek. Qhio- price, quick sales, extra terms. Address 
| a esis Sa eet. OS 12—2 J. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa | 


























HOME MAGASINE APVERTISER. 


- Sunbeams in Hivery Home. 


So Cheerful, Bright and Winning. 
SEND 1éc, FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION, 


A Full of charming stories, plctares and readin=. Derrt. 
edte ——-. Housebold E: Cie, Art, Music, Home Pots, Ladies’ 
Fancy Werk, soul Amusements, Flowers, Window Gar toning, ¢ Ottages, 
eto, The pretti Ladies’ Paper in ‘America. A perfect Gem. 

eudertally ? popular. Ladies all delighted with it. 


we wey 3 months on trial, with : Cc romo or § Steel Plate Engraving. 
« “ “ “ as 








pe tae bed otha 6 romeo. 


“ J6c., Specimen copy. None free. Agents wanted. Get up Clod. 


The Little Gem & Young Folks’ Favorite. 


SEND 10 Crs, FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The prettiest Paper for the Young Folks inthe U.S. Full of pletures, en. 
attaining stories, puasics, fun, anecdotes, stories, he! ps to echool stodies, ait 
hints for se!.-improve~ ent. é 
want it. Parente! it is the best present you can give your boys aud girls, 


Price, 50 cents, three months on trial, including pretty chromo, “‘ Mischief; 8 months, without chromo, I\e. Spoclmen copy, 5 centa. 


etupe Club, Goes like Fun A Itheehildrem 





xO US WIE MOLRD , BGA NOTm We: —s spleni id new book, devoted to a multitude of toples 
of Household Art, Taste and daa, Ard Transparencies, Leaf Work, Worsted Work, Work Boxes, faskets Wax Flowers, Fret Sow. 
ing, Plc ure Frames, Wall Pockets, ‘alain, Straw cer, ‘Hair Work, Bead Work, &c., &e, Over 300 pages, 4s engravings, A charm- 
fing’ gift to any friend. Price). “abby mal post-paid. 
WINDOW GARD BNINW Ge e—« standard book, superbly {llustrated, devoted to the culture of 
rm, Bulbs, and Flowers, for indoors, Has handsome designs of g Besk:te, Flowers, and Parlor Decorations. 950 engravings, 
ce, 0 by mail 
MADxX =e’ FANOY WorRx a pry ye é charming book, devoted to Feath:r Work, 
Paper Flowers, Fire Screens, Shrines, Rustic Pictures, a chesming cocien , Straw Ornaments, She | Flowers end 
BSholl Work, Head, Mosaic, and Fish Seale Embroider 1 Hai ir Work and $ tb, - heen Cottage Foot Rests, Window Garden 
Decorations, Crochet W ork, Designs in Embroidery, immense variety of other Fancy Work to delight all lovers of Household Art 
aad Re-reation Price, $1.60. 
All above for sale by Ners everywhere, or sent by mai! on rec {pt of price, 


Adirs, HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman Street, New Yorke 


N. B. —Please atate where you saw this adv 





Wholesale Prices 


“or 


Frobel’s Binderparten Occupations for the Family, 


(No, 1, Stick-laying.—No. 2. Net-work Draw- 
ing.—No. 8, Perforating [Pricking).-—No. 4. Weav- 
ing [Braiding }.—No, 5. Embroidering.—No. 6. Cork 
(or Peas) Work,—No, 7. Plaiting (interlacing 
Slats).—No, 8 Ring-laying.—No. 9. Intertwining 
Paper.—No, 10, Cutting Paper.—Retatl Price $0.75 
each.) 

Sincle Boxes,—less than 10, ordered at one time, each 
$0.50 (33\4 per cent.) 

10 or more Boxes, assorted,—less than 100, ordered at 
one time, each $0 45 (40 per cent.) 
ff 100 or more Boxes, assorted,—less than 1,000, ordered 
at one time, each $0.40 (46%, per cent.) 

Not Cash—payable in New York. 


These Kindergarten Occupations can be 
readily sold to Families. and will be wanted at all 
seasons ofthe year ; they wil! not go out of fashion, 
but rather create a larger demand, the better they be- 
come known. E xperience proves this. 





VISITING CARDS, neatly printed with your name, 
5 and a pretty CARD CHROMO for : 25 cents. Address 


: CENTENNIAL MEDAL | inne EE MecONRtHT 
“TRUMP BROS. ScROLL-SAW PATTERNS 


ee ne Wood Ornaments, &c., &c. 


FOR 


| > = 
= AMATEUR SCROLL-SAWS. : 
Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of over 20¢ 


| The Celebrated Fleetwood Machine » $13 to $15. patterns for fret-sawing. 
| The Dexter—a new Patent - - - $6. x“. mussiente 
| 
| 























Send stamp for Circular and Tilustrated List of De- | 


signs—Brackets, Boxes, Frames, ete. Straiford, Cenn. 














